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ISSUED  EVERY  SATURDAY 


FOUNDED  IN  1884 


^  •  and  with  the  civil  communications  in- 

^^OlXlXXXUilXlOOliLlOIXS  6.  Except  as  otherwise  instructed  by 

the  board,  committees  appointed 

_  _  thereby  shall  have  no  power  to  make 

—  %_*  ja  I  12.  W  ■■  !■  Iv  disposition  of  any  matter  pre- 

tflfl  Tfl  J,S  06  L  w1^  Oy  A  A\  rented  to  them  by  the  board  for 

"  study,  but  they  shall  express  by  writ¬ 

ten  report  their  findings  and  recom- 

Wm  Function  in  on  Emergency  to  "Co-ordinate  ”  vS’.S’i 

Mn  1  t  ^  •  xf  X  portance  to  warrant  further  consid- 

Bronches  of  Communications  to  eration  by  the  board. 

«T  xi  1  T\  I  ••  Cooperqtloe  by  Agencies 

NatlOnai  L/Gionso  7.  The  board  and  the  committees 

shall  call  for  consultation  such  repre- 

ASHINGTON.  D.  C.,  Sept.  24— De-  Whereas  such  planning  must  be  ac-  tary  communications  to  meet  defense  sentatives  of  other  gwemment  agen- 

“to  coordinate  the  relation-  complished  as  a  matter  of  preparation  requirements.  of  the  civili^  commumca- 

Jof  aU  branches  of  communica-  for  national  defense;  and  3.  The  chairman  of  the  Federal  tion  mdi^ry  as  may  ^  deemed  ad- 

X  to  the  national  defense,”  a  De-  Whereas  the  interest  of  national  Communications  Commission  shall  be  ®  obtaining  full  knowledge 

•nse  Communications  Board  came  defense  in  the  matter  of  control  and  the  chairman  of  the  board.  In  the  ,  ®  situation  ^mg  studied,  to  the 
ito  existence  today  through  an  ex-  use  of  communication  facilities  dur-  absence  of  the  designated  chairman  ®  ®  ®  needs  of  all  may  be  con- 

cutive  order  signed  by  President  ing  any  war  in  which  the  United  the  temporary  chairmanship  shall  de-  and  provided  for  m  so  far 

oosevelt  which  contains  this  limi-  States  may  become  a  belligerent  is  volve  upon  the  remaining  members  “  permits.  Other  gov- 


I  “Tbe  Board  shall  take  no  cognizance  Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the  Members  of  Board 

If  matters  pertaini^  to  cen^rship.”  authority  v^ted  in  me  as  President  j  ^he  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  g.  Durhig  any  war  in  which  the 
rK  United  States,  and  by  Ae  ^^e  Director  of  Naval  Com-  United  States  is  a  belligerent,  or  any 

“»ency,  headed  by  Chairman  James  Communications  Act  of  1934  (48  Stat.  munications,  whichever  may  be  senior  national  emergency  the  existine  In- 
Fly  of  the  Federal  Communica-  1064),  as  amended,  it  is  ordered  as  ■ 


deemed  paramount: 

Now,  therefore,  by  virtue  of  the 


of  the  board  in  the  following  order: 
Members  of  Board 
1.  The  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the 
Army  or  the  Director  of  Naval  Com- 


ernmental  agencies  are  directed  to 
co--operate  in  providing  assistance  re¬ 
quired  by  the  board  in  its  studies. 

8.  During  any  war  in  which  the 
United  States  is  a  belligerent,  or  any 


ons  Commission,  shall  function  only  follows: 


mi'K-  terdepartment  Radio  Advisory  Com- 

2.  The  Chief  Signal  Officer  of  the  mittee  shall  act  as  a  committee  of 


time  of  emergency  or  actual  war,  1.  There  is  hereby  created  the  De-  ^^jy  qj.  tjjg  Director  of  Naval  Com-  the  board,  but  only  in  an  adviso^ 

only  in  an  advisop^  capaci^.  It  fense  Coinmunications  Board,  here-  ixiunications,  whichever  may  be  junior  capacity.  While  the  Interdenartment 
.uthorlt,  to  Uke  o.er  t.oU.-  faafter  called  «,e  oons««ng  ot  RaKdvUoiy 


its,  the  White  House  announced.  me  uiauinan,  x:ctxciai  a.eujiiina»in\.ci-  x-aao  a  re.  a  _ _ j  ■  _  -.a  n  » 

^  .  a  r’e.e.a.eaiJciaa.a  xVaea  Qionoi  3.  The  Assistant  Secrctacy  of  State  mg  as  an  advisory  committee,  all  of 

A  Plonaing  Agency  Officer  of  the  Armv  the  Director  of  ^  charge  of  the  Division  of  Interna-  its  reports,  recommendations  or  com- 

“The  Board  is  basically  a  plannmg  ^  tVio  AccUfant  tional  Communications.  mumcations  normally  prepared  for 

ency,  without  operating  or  procure-  c_,.r«atarv  nt  qtate  in  rharap  of  thp  Assistant  Secretary  of  the  submission  to  the  President  shall  in- 

.ent  functions.  As  such  it  is  charged  j.,.  •  •  ^  ,  Tntpmatinnal  Cnmmnnipa  Treasury  in  charge  of  the  Coast  stead  be  submitted  to  the  board  for 

nith  the  important  duty  of  charting  SS^t^  of  Guard.  consideration  from  the  standpoint  of 

be  utilization  and  control  of  our  Treasury  in  charge  of  the  Coast  In  the  absence  of  any  regularly  national  defense  and  for  disposition, 
ommunication  systems  m  the  best  designated  member,  the  agency  which  Reports  containing  the  findings 

^terests  of  the  national  security,  a  ■  _ _  represents  may  be  represented  by  recommendations  of  the  board 

upplemental  statement  explained.  of  ^  ^  „  an  alternate  from  that  agency,  desig-  fhall  be  submitted  to  the  President 

No  exemption  was  written  iqto  the  2.  The  functions  of  the  board  shall  j^y  thereof,  but  such  action  through  one  of  his 


the  chairman.  Federal  Communica¬ 
tions  Commission,  the  Chief  Signal 


its  Kp  nf  Division  of  International  Communica-  “easui 

^uteTnd'^cl.roltfTuf  tjon.  -d  ^ore,.^  o. 

O..OXP.V.C  ir,  Kpcf  thc  Treasuiw  m  charge  of  the  Coast  m  ti 


ummunication  systems  in  the  best  designated  member,  the  agency  which  ^  Reports  containing 

nterests  of  the  national  security,  a  ■  _ _  j^g  represents  may  be  represented  by  recommendations  ol 

Mplemental  statement  explamed.  o  rp.  »  .•  t  xu  u  j  u  n  alternate  from  that  agency,  desig-  submitted  to  tl 

I  No  exemption  was  written  iqto  the  2.  The  functions  of  the  board  shall  ^ed  by  the  head  thereof  but  such  fi"®^  action  through 
Wer  for  wire  transmission  services  be,  with  tha  requirements  of  national  afternate  shall  not  serve  as’  chairman,  administrative  assistants. 


Chrysler  to  Use 


(i  aewspapers.  All  commercial  fimc-  defense  as  a  primary  consideration,  to  Seoretarv  of  the  Treas-  FRANKLIN  D.  ROOSEVELT, 

oni  of  radio,  telegrapj^  determine,  coordinate  and  prepwe  ^  ^  g^arge  of  the^oast  Guard  is  ^h®  Wlute  House, 

tlephone  are  to  be  subordmated  to  plans  for  the  national  defense,  which  designated  as  the  secretary  of  the  Sept.  24,  1940. 

le  needs  of  national  defense  as  plans  will  enunciate  for  and  durmg  ^aard  " 

und  by  the  Board,  in  conformity  any  national  emergency —  ’  .  •  xi  ■  x  dlirvctlor  in  TToa 

a  clause  which  sets  up  as  one  of  A.  The  needs  of  the  armed  forces  Ceasorahip  Questions  Borrod  lUy 

*e  duties  of  the  agency  to  find — “The  of  the  United  States,  of  other  gov-  d.  The  board  shall  take  no  cogniz-  o/O  NeWSTDOperS 

easures  of  control,  the  agencies  to  ernmental  agencies,  of  industry,  and  ol  matters  pertaining  to  censor-  c  i  r»-  •  •  /-.u 

xercise  this  control,  and  the  prin-  of  other  civilian  activities  for  radio,  ship.  The  board  shall  study  the  phy- 

‘Ples  under  which  such  control  will  wire  and  cable  communication  facili-  sical  aspects  of  domestic  standard 

exercised  over  non-military  com-  ties  of  all  kinds.  broadcasting  and  shall  recommend 

f  unications  to  meet  defense  require-  B.  The  aUocation  of  such  portions  such  precautions,  supplementary  fa-  fovertismg, 

ente.”  of  governmental  and  non-governmen-  cilities  and  reallocations  as  it  shall  announced  the  bulk  of  Chrysler  s 

Ihe  purpose  sought  to  be  accom-  tal  radio,  wire  and  cable  facilities  as  deem  desirable  under  foreseeable  PP  ^P*"*®  ^  ®  sperU  m  news- 

I'ished  in  the  President’s  order  is  may  be  required  to  meet  the  needs  military  conditions.  It  shall  also  make  Gn  the  facto^  schedules  ^e 

fcitomized  in  this  paragraph  of  the  of  the  armed  forces,  due  considera-  Plans  for  the  speedy  and  efficacious  ^^0  cities. 


.unications  to  meet  defense  require- 
bents.” 


itomized  in  this  paragraph  of  the  of  the  armed  forces,  due  considera-  Plans  for  the  speedy  and  efficacious  '  ,  ^ 

pplemental  statement:  tion  being  given  to  the  needs  of  other  use  of  all  necessary  facilities  in  time  f ®  of  more 

‘The  Board  does  not  propose  to  governmental  agencies,  of  industry,  of  military  emergency.  ^  *  I?*'  ^  factory 

terfere  with  the  normal  operation  and  of  other  civilian  activities.  5.  The  board  shall  appoint  such  a  cooperative  newspaper 

•  -  .  .  .  rx-  campaign  with  dealers  will  also  be 


'terfere  with  the  normal  operation  and  of  other  civilian  activities.  5.  The  board  shall  appoint  such  camnaiim 

broadcasting  or  other  forms  of  C.  The  measures  of  control,  the  committees  as  may  be  necessary  to  P  ^ 

immur.ication  any  more  than  is  agencies  to  exercise  this  control,  and  carry  out  its  functions  and  to  provide  rpj^  p/ 

cessary  for  the  national  protection,  the  principles  under  which  such  con-  for  continuing  studies  and  for  con-  ,,  r 


ecssary  for  the  national  protection,  the  principles  under  which  such  con-  for  continuing  studies  and  for  con- 
irough  correlated  planning,  it  will  trol  will  be  exercised  over  non-mili-  tact  with  other  government  agencies 

■b  to  gear  the  great  and  strategic-  _ 

Jy  valuable  American  communica- 

Jons  system,  in  both  the  domestic  CARLEY,  COMMERCIAL  APPEAL  WIN  TROPHY 

rp-  EDITORIAL  titled  “The  Legion  and  Defense”  which  appeared  in  the 

uire.”  Memphis  Commercial  Appeal,  Sept.  29,  1939,  and  written  by  Jack  Carley, 

,The  text  of  the  executive  order  chief  editorial  writer,  has  been  declared  winner  of  the  Stephen  F.  Chadwick 
»Ilows:  Editorial  Appreciation  Trophy  for  1940.  The  trophy  will  be  presented  to 

Completo  Text  fhe  American  Legion,  Department  of  Tennessee.  Special  citations  to  Mr. 

,  Whereas  co-ordinated  planning  for  Carley  and  the  Commercial  Appeal  were  presented  at  the  Legion  Boston 
I*®  most  efficient  control  and  use  of  conclave  Thursday. 


Complete  Text 


a  to-orauiaiea  planning  lor 

most  efficient  control  and  use  of 
uio,  wire  and  cable  communication 
cilities  imder  jurisdiction  of  the 
ruted  States  in  time  of  national 
ife^tncy  involves  the  consideration 
the  needs  for  communication  of 
|e  amed  forces  of  the  United  States, 
‘  other  government  agencies,  of  in- 
W^try  and  of  other  civilian  activities; 


ROY  HOWARD  SERIES  ON  PACIFIC  SITUATION 

ROY  HOWARD,  editor  of  the  New  York  World-Telegram,  has  written  a  series 
of  interpretive  articles  on  the  situation  in  the  Pacific  area.  They  started 
to  appear  Monday  in  the  World-Telegram.  Mr.  Howard  based  his  stories  on 
his  observations  during  a  30,000-mile  trip  around  the  Orient  by  air  starting 
in  California  last  month  aboard  the  new  Pan  American  Clipper  to  New  Zea¬ 
land.  The  articles  were  written  in  Honolulu  on  the  way  back. 


The  Chrysler  magazine  schedi^e 
calls  for  12  magazines  with  a  total  cir¬ 
culation  of  16,233,000,  using  full  color 
in  all  except  news  magazines.  A 
schedule  in  American  Weekly  will 
also  be  included.  Radio  and  outdoor 
advertising  schedules  are  being  pre¬ 
pared. 

PREDICTS  PAPER  RISE 

E.  W.  Tinker,  New  York,  secretary 
of  the  American  Paper  and  Pulp  As¬ 
sociation,  predicted  an  increase  in 
the  price  of  paper  because  of  rising 
costs  of  production  and  raw  materials, 
in  speaking  before  the  National  Paper 
Trade  Association  convention  in  Chi¬ 
cago  this  week.  Although  raw  ma¬ 
terials  have  already  become  expensive, 
there  has  been  no  corresponding  boost 
in  price  of  the  finished  product,  he 
said. 


m 
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AFL  Votes  Defeat  Guild  in 
Chicago  Hearst  Elections 

Herald-American  Editorial  and  Commercial 
Department  Workers  Select  Two  Groups 
As  Bargaining  Agents 

CHICAGO,  Sept.  23 — Two  AFL  fed-  Barnes  and  Braverman  pointed  out 
eral  locals,  Chicago  Editorial  Asso-  the  AFX.  campaign  here  was  made 
Ciation  and  Newspaper  Commercial  strictly  on  two  issues: 

Associates,  won  over  the  American  (1)  Past  performance  of  the  rival 
Newspaper  Guild,  CIO  affiliate,  in  a  groups  in  negotiating  and  maintaining 
plant  election  of  Chicago  Herald-  benefits  for  editorial  and  commercial 
American  editorial  and  commercial  de-  department  workers;  (2)  a  frank  and 
partment  workers  here  last  FViday,  it  honest  comparison  of  AFL  contracts 
was  annoimced  by  G.  L.  Patterson,  with  the  Herald-American  by  which 


regional  director  of  NLRB. 


no  employe  may  be  displaced  with- 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 
CALENDAR 

Sept.  28-Ort.  14  —  PNPA, 

Fall  regional  meetings,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  Lansdale,  Shamokin 
and  Kittanning,  Pa. 

Oct.  1-8 — National  Newspa¬ 
per  Week. 

Oct.  2-4 — Direct  Mail  Adver¬ 
tising  Assn.,  annual  convention, 
Haddon  Hall  Hotel,  Atlantic 
City,  N.  J. 

Oct.  3-4 — Meeting  of  National 
Conference  of  Business  Paper 
Editors,  Chateau  Laurier,  Ot¬ 
tawa. 

Oct.  5  —  Pacific  Northwest 
Newspaper  Adv.  Executives 
Assn.,  Fall  convention,  Yakima. 

Oct.  7 — New  Jersey  Institute, 
annual  meeting,  Rutgers  Uni¬ 
versity,  New  Brunswick. 

Oct.  7-8 — Boston  Conference 
on  Distribution,  Hotel  Statler, 
Boston. 

Oct.  8-9 — New  York  State  Cir¬ 
culation  Managers  Assn.,  fall 
convention.  Hotel  New  Yorker, 
New  York  City. 


.  The  election,  which  was  held  to  set-  out  full  right  of  appeal  and  impartial  Oct.  7-8 — Boston  Conference 

tie  a  dispute  of  two  years  standing  hearing,  and  the  guild’s  new  so-called  on  Distribution,  Hotel  Statler, 

and  was  a  part  of  the  guild  strike  set-  ’“Hearst  National  Contract,”  imder  Boston. 

tlement  of  last  April,  designates  the  which  any  employe  may  be  discharged  Oct.  8-9 — New  York  State  Cir- 

two  AFL  unions  to  be  the  chosen  ex-  for  any  of  a  variety  of  reasons  at  any  culation  Managers  Assn.,  fall 

elusive  bargaining  agents  of  employes  time  without  severance  pay  and  with-  convention.  Hotel  New  Yorker, 

in  both  the  editorial  and  commercial  out  appeal.  New  York  City, 

departments  of  the  local  Hearst  news-  President  Barnes  revealed  to  Editor 
paper.  Results  of  the  two  elections  &-  FhjBLiSHER  the  contents  of  a  telegram 

were  as  follows:  received  from  AFL  President  Wil-  ments.  Victor  Merson,  Canton  (O.) 

1 51  to  34  In  Editorial  liani  Green,  in  which  he  congratulated  Repository,  has  been  named  chairman 

Editorial  department:  Chicago  Edi-  the  Chicago  Editorial  Association  and  in  charge  of  advertising  exhibits, 
torial  Association,  151;  American  said:  ‘  We  will  now  proceed  to  call  a  ■ 

Newspaper  Guild,  34;  neither  union,  3;  conference  of  representatives  of  nev^-  Cq^c  LoSS  Leader 

ballots  challenged,  27;  eligible  to  vote,  writers  and  editorial  workers  AFL  ^  ^ 

232;  ballots  cast,  215;  valid  votes  cast,  unions  about  the  middle  of  October.  ijOUlIl^  IS  X^OJDiOIZl 

IRO  The  conference  referred  to  is  a  pro-  ,  ,  ...  ,  ..  ,, 

Commercial  departments:  Newspa-  ^  ^ ^  advertfsed^r^duSs’L^the  most^Sri- 

per  Commercial  Associates,  388;  a  national  council.  problem  confronting  the  retail 

American  Newspaper  Guild,  91;  Under  terms  of  the  present  contracts  grocery  trade  of  the  country,”  Paul 
neither  union,  3;  ballots  challenged,  now  in  force  in  the  editorial  and  com-  g  V7illis,  president  of  the  Associated 
77;  eligible  to  vote,  574;  ballots  cast,  mercial  departments  of  the  Herald-  Grocery  ’  Manufacturers  of  America, 
560;  valid  votes  cast,  482.  American,  upon  NLRB  certification  of  told  members  of  the  Super  Market 


560;  valid  votes  cast,  482. 


Mr.  Patterson  said  results  of  the  the  two  AFX  unions,  these  groups  will  insUtute  in  third  annual  convention 


election  would  be  reported  officially  have  the  right  to  negotiate  new  con-  Kansas  City  Monday, 
this  week  to  all  interested  parties,  tracts  as  the  excli;^ive  bargaining  jjg  urged  that  the  convention  go 
and  that  if  no  objections  were  filed  agents  for  employes  in  those  depart-  record  in  support  of  a  model  bill 
within  five  days,  the  AFX  unions  ments.  sponsored  by  the  National  Food  and 

would  be  certified  as  exclusive  bar-  ikirtTr»«r  Grocery  Conference  Committee.  This 

gaining  agents  for  all  employes  in  NAtA  bill  would  outlaw  sales  made  by  gro- 

those  two  departments.  Members  of  the  Newspaper  Adver-  eery  retailers  at  or  below  invoice  cost. 

While  the  guild  had  no  official  state-  tising  Flxecutives  Association  will  hold  But  while  he  urged  control  of  loss 
ment  to  make  concerning  outcome  of  their  fall  meeting  at  the  Blackstone  leader  selling,  he  also  emphatically 


within  five  days,  the  AFX  unions  ments 
would  be  certified  as  exclusive  bar¬ 
gaining  agents  for  all  employes  in  NAE 
those  two  departments. 

While  the  guild  had  no  official  state-  tisine 


NAEA  TO  MEET 

Members  of  the  Newspaper  Adver¬ 
tising  Flxecutives  Association  will  hold 


ment  to  make  concerning  outcome  of  their  fall  meeting  at  the  Blackstone  leader  selling,  he  also  emphatically 
the  elections,  it  was  ^inted  out  the  Hotel,  Chicago,  Oct.  14-15,  in  con-  declared  that  recent  advances  appar- 
guild  had  filed  a  petition  of  protest  nection  with  the  annual  “ABC  Week”  ently  made  in  the  sales  of  private 
with  NLRB  in  Washington,  D.  C^  two  Qf  conventions,  it  was  announced  by  brands  of  grocery  products  have  not 
days  prior  to  the  elections.  In  this  President  C.  E.  Phillips,  Rockford  been  made  at  the  expense  of  nation- 
I^tition,  the  guild  called  attention  to  (HI.)  Star  and  Register-Republic.  Wil-  ally  advertised  brands,  which  manu¬ 
facturers  report,  are  more  than  hold- 


petition,  the  guild  called  attention  to  (HI.)  Star  and  Register- Republic.  Wil-  ally  advertised  brands,  which  manu- 
the  fact  that  it  had  previously  urged  Ham  Ellyson,  Jr.,  Richmond  (Va.)  facturers  report,  are  more  than  hold- 
the  regional  labor  b^rd  director  to  Hews-Leader,  NAEA  vice-president,  ing  their  own  in  the  grocery  markets 
defer  the  election  to  just  prior  to  ex-  jg  charge  of  program  arrange-  of  the  country, 
piration  of  the  180-day  period.  The 

guild  charged  an  “atmosphere  of  in-  ___  ■ ..  i 

timidation  and  coercion”  had  continued  NEWS  AND  FEATURE  HIGHLIGHTS 

within  the  plant,  alleging  the  manage-  TM  THIS  ISSUE 

ment  had  been  guilty  of  unfair  labor  •  d  i  no 

SeVufid’s  case  Sbin  further  In-  .  ^  Newspapers  Aided  In  Making 

iiio  roamnal  laVinr  Fifty  Labor  Complaints  Filed  First  Draft  A  Success . 36 

in  Against  Dailies  .  8  Classified  Men  From  11  States 

ftr  conduct  of  the  elections  fnd  Damon  Runyon  Celebrates  Two  Attend  PNPA  Clinic . M 

implied  the  date  of  the  elections  had  ^  Syndicates  .  . . .  44 

be^n  accepted  by  guild  representatives  Thomas  Nart  s  ^me  Lives  100  H^  Newspaper  Advertismg 

To  liivettiaatc  Petition  Advertisers  and  Advertising  Circulation  .  47 

M  P  ♦♦  Vi  Koan  dir<»nt«»d  to  Agencies  . 13-42  Newspaper  Promotion  Review  49 

Mr.  Patterson  has  been  directed  to  _  a  f  . 

investigate  the  guild’s  petition  prior  to  The  Advertising  Survey .  13  Circulation  Men  Agree  on 

releasing  an  official  report  on  election  Short  Takes  .  16  Higher  Mail  Rates .  51 

results.  Photography .  18  Obituary  .  52 

President  Victor  E.  Bapes  of  the  Fkiitorial  .  30  Shop  Talk  at  “Thirty” .  54 

Chicago  Editorial  Association,  and  . 

President  Irving  Braverman  of  the  Newspaper  Week — Free  Press  Number 
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Bombs  Fail 
To  Halt 
Publication 


Dcdlies  Co-operate  in 
Helping  Each  Other 
Out  oi  Difficulties 

English  daily  newspapers  are  ei 
hibiting  an  unusual  spirit  of  coopers., 
tion  in  helping  each  other  out  of  pro- ' 
duction  difficulties  brought  about  tr, 
German  bombing  attacks. 

Here  is  an  example  as  reported : 
World's  Press  News  from  London,  tit  i 
incident  taking  place  early  in  Se- 
tember: 

“The  mass  raid  on  Ramsgate  k 
August  24,  when  500  bombs  reletRc  i 
by  the  Nazis  wrecked  nearly  a  thoc- 
sand  dwellings  and  shops,  as  11 
Churchill  revealed  on  Sunday,  |«. 
sented  a  problem  for  the  two  Iocs 
newspapers,  left  without  a  gas  siqip!; 
for  the  lino  pots. 

“They  still  had  electric  power  fc 
printing,  but  it  looked  as  though  tbr 
would  have  no  means  of  getting  the 
stories — once  past  the  Censor— int 
type  for  printing. 

“W.  J.  Parrett,  Ltd.,  proprietors  c 
the  Isle  of  Thanet  Gazette,  Margate 
immediately  came  to  the  rescue  arc 
offered  the  use  of  a  linotype  each  te 
the  Advertiser  and  Echo  and  the  Eu 
Kent  Times  and  Mail,  whose  operate 
were  at  work  there  on  Monday,  Au¬ 
gust  26.  Facilities  were  also  provided , 
for  proof  readers  at  the  Gazette  office  J 
and  after  correction  the  metal  n 
brought  over  by  road  to  Ramsgatt- 
four  miles  away — in  galleys. 

“The  main  news  story,  occupyk 
the  whole  of  the  front  page  in  th 
Advertiser  and  Echo,  which  publishee 
a  four-page  issue  on  Tuesday,  was  lei 
by  hand,  but  all  the  news  matter  z 
the  four-page  issue  of  the  East  Ktn  > 
Times  and  Mail,  published  on  Wed¬ 
nesday,  had  been  linoset  at  Margate. 

“This  friendly  arrangement  amouii 
rival  newspapers,  without  which  tm  j 
or  less  normal  publication  of  the  tve  j 
Ramsgate  newspapers  would  have  bee  | 
impossible,  was  continued  for  th  | 
week-end  editions,  and  the  papo!  j 
came  out  on  time  in  spite  of  repeated  i 
“interruptions’.” 

PHOTOG  ON  CONVOY 

Peter  Killian,  staff  photographer  t  , 
PM,  New  York,  obtained  a  series  sii 
photos  of  a  trip  aboard  a  Canadian 
convoy  destroyer  in  the  war  zone,  *  ( 
which  PM  devoted  10  pages  in  b 
Sept.  24  issue.  “Last  week,  at  '* 
eastern  port  in  Canada,’  ”  said  Ki- 
lian,  “I  had  an  appointment  with  1 1 
commodore  in  the  Royal  Canadic  I 
Navy  for  a  portrait.  Afterward  -I 
asked  if  there  was  a  chance  to  tahl 
me  along  as  a  passenger  on  his  co4 
voy  destroyer.  To  my  amazema  | 
he  said  all  I  had  to  do  was  to  sti:  | 
aboard  for  about  ten  minutes  ur: 
they  could  hoist  the  gang  plank.” 

WHITE  MOVE  SUBJECT 

William  Rankin,  staff  writer  i< 
Metro-Goldwyn-Mayer  has  been  ■ 
Flmporia,  Kas.  two  weeks  doing  0 
groundwork  for  a  motion  picture  ba*  ■ 
on  the  career  of  William  Allen  Whi®^ 
publisher  and  editor  of  the  Empo^ 
Gazette.  Detailed  pictures  of  the  w 
terior  and  interior  of  the  Eknpor 
Gazette  plant  are  being  taken. 

NAMED  SOCIETY  EDIT0»| 

Miss  Mary  Dudley  Pittman,  report  j 
who  on  Aug.  31  was  married  to  Woc^  J 
row  Price,  reporter,  recently 
ceeded  Miss  Sue  Elerry  as  socifj 
editor  of  the  Raleigh  (N.  C.) 
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Prawn  especially  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Bruce  Russell,  Los  Angeles  Times 


King  to  Appeal 
Segar  Verdict 

The  award  handed  down  Sept.  17 
by  New  York  Supreme  Court  Justice 
J-  Sidney  Bernstein  to  Mrs.  Myrtle  A. 
Segar,  widow  of  Elzie  Crisler  Segar, 
weator  of  the  character  “Popeye”  for 
King  Features  Syndicate  will  be 
h*ken  by  King  to  the  Circuit  Court  of 
Appeals.  Judge  Bernstein  ruled  that 
a  referee  should  be  appointed  to  de¬ 
termine  how  much  Mrs.  Segar  is  en- 
fo  of  her  husband’s  earnings  from 
the  time  he  signed  a  five-year  con¬ 
tract  May  23.  1938,  until  his  death  Oct. 
1"  of  the  same  year. 


J.  V.  Connolly,  president  of  King, 
told  Editor  &  F^blisher  the  amount 
involved  in  the  issue  totals  between 
S4,000  and  $5,000.  This,  he  said,  covers 
the  period  between  May  and  Oc¬ 
tober  of  1938.  As  yet,  no  action  has 
been  taken  by  attorneys  for  King,  he 
said.  Segar’s  contract,  according  to 
the  brief  filed  by  his  widow,  called 
for  the  cartoonist  to  draw  a  $1,000 
weekly  salary  between  July  of  1938  to 
1943,  for  six  daily  strips  and  a  weekly 
page. 

Segar  also  was  to  get  75%  of  the 
money  derived  from  the  rights  of 
tojrs,  books,  novelties  and  songs,  to 
the  characters  appearing  in  “Thimble 


Theater,”  including  “Popeye."  and  he 
was  also  to  get  50%  of  all  money  de¬ 
rived  from  motion  picture  and  radio 
rights. 


FM  BOOKLET 

The  Freed  Radio  Corporation  has 
prepared  a  booklet  “The  ABC  of  FM” 
putting  into  words  of  one  syllable  the 
story  of  frequency  modulation.  The 
booklet  was  prepared  by  the  Frecjd- 
Eisemann  technical  and  re.search  de¬ 
partment.  Its  availability  to  the  pub¬ 
lic  will  be  featured  in  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising.  The  copy  w'ill  be  placed 
direct. 


CO-OPERATIVE  DRIVE 

After  a  lapse  of  several  years,  the 
Easy  Washing  Machine  Company  is 
returning  to  national  advertising  and 
will  run  a  fall  campaign  in  four  na¬ 
tional  magazines  and  will  conduct  its 
co-operative  newspaper  campaign  on 
a  scientific  basis.  Periodic  checks  will 
he  made  in  600  cities  and  advertising 
allowances  will  be  allocated  accord¬ 
ingly.  Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  & 
Osborn  is  the  agency. 

ADDS  NEW  SECTION 

The  Detroit  Free  Press  Sept.  15 
started  a  Sunday  Graphic  section. 
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50  Labor  Complaints 
Filed  Against  Papers 

11  Investigations  Completed  Through  Payment  of 
Restitution  or  Made  Public  Through  Court 
Action,  Wage-Hour  Division  Says 


ELEVEN  investigations  as  to  compli¬ 
ance  with  the  Fair  Labor  Standards 
Act  of  1938  in  the  newspaper  publish¬ 
ing  industry  appear  in  the  records  of 
the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  as  com¬ 
pleted  through  payment  of  restitution, 
or  as  made  public  through  court  ac¬ 
tion. 

Wage  and  Hour  operating  statistics 
show  that  some  fifty  complaints  have 
been  filed  with  the  Division  against 
newspaper  publishing  establishments. 
Practically  all  of  the  complaints  allege 
failure  to  pay  at  least  time  and  a  half 
for  overtime  rather  than  failure  to  pay 
the  statutory  minimum  wage  (30  cents 
an  hour). 

All  Ocpartmentt  Involved 

There  are  complaints  in  the  files  of 
the  Division  regarding  all  departments 
in  newspaper  publishing,  including 
the  business  office.  Some  deal  with 
the  status  of  the  composing  room  fore¬ 
man  who  does  a  substantial  amount  of 
the  work  done  by  the  non-exempt 
employes  under  him.  Some  regard¬ 
ing  circulation  employes  allege  ex¬ 
tremely  long  hours  without  payment 
of  overtime  penalty.  A  sizeable  num¬ 
ber  of  the  complaints  are  regarding 
the  hours  of  editorial  employes. 

The  status  of  the  eleven  cases  men¬ 
tioned  follows: 

(1)  Terrell  (Tex.)  Daily  Tribune. 
After  an  investigation  this  newspaper 
made  a  restitution  to  all  its  employes 
of  the  amounts  held  by  the  Division 
to  be  due  them.  One  employe,  a 
watchman,  received  $300. 

(2)  A.  H.  Belo  Publishing  Company, 
Dallas,  Texas,  publishers  of  the  Dallas 
Morning  News;  the  Semi-Weekly 
Farm  News;  and  the  Texas  Almanac 
and  Industrial  Guide.  While  the  Di¬ 
vision  was  checking  the  payroll  rec¬ 
ords  of  this  company,  the  company 
brought  suit  against  it  asking  the 
court  for  a  declaratory  judgment  that 
the  company  was  not  covered  by  the 
Act.  The  Division  covmtered  by  filing 
a  complaint  charging  the  company 
v/ith  paying  some  of  its  employes  on 
a  “fictitious”  hourly  rate  so  that  the 
pay  received  by  the  employes  would 
exceed  the  amount  paid  prior  to  the 
passage  of  the  Act  despite  their  work¬ 
ing  more  than  the  standard  workweek 
under  the  Act  (44  hours  during  the 
first  year,  42  hours  during  the  second 
year). 

(3)  New  York  Daily  Mirror.  Resti¬ 
tution  totaling  $162.16  paid  to  16  em¬ 
ployes. 

(4)  Monroe  (La.)  News,  Star  and 
Morning  World.  Paid  restitution  to¬ 
taling  ^4.26  to  19  employes. 

Sovth  Dakota  Case 

(5)  Watertown  (S.  D.)  Public 
Opinion.  Paid  $1,472.^  to  23  employes 
in  restitution. 

(6)  Millford  (Del.)  Chronicle.  Paid 
S346.92  to  11  employes. 

(7)  Tucson  (Ariz.)  Daily  Citizen. 
Paid  $27.72  to  one  employe. 

(8)  Atlanta  (Ga.)  World.  Paid 
$4,000  to  50  employes. 

(9)  The  Hudler  Press,  Noblesville, 
Ind.  Made  full  restitution  to  33  em¬ 
ployes  of  back  wages  and  overtime. 

(10)  The  Easton  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  publishing  the  Easton  (Pa.) 
Morning  Free  Press  and  the  Easton 
Express.  The  United  States  Court  for 
the  Eastern  District  of  Pennsylvania 


at  Philadelphia  has  been  asked  to  issue 
an  order  directing  the  company  to 
make  its  payroll  records  available  to 
Wage  and  Hour  inspectors.  The  Eas¬ 
ton  Express  in  a  front-page  editorial 
termed  the  action  “a  fishing  expedi¬ 
tion.”  The  same  company  has  since 
filed  a  motion  in  that  court  for  dis¬ 
missal  of  the  action  brought  by  the 
Wage  and  Hour  Division. 

(11)  The  Lowell  Sun  Company, 
publishers  of  the  Lowell  (Mass.)  Sun. 
The  Division  filed  with  the  United 
States  District  Court  at  Boston  a  re¬ 
quest  for  an  order  directing  the  com¬ 
pany  to  make  its  payroll  records  avail¬ 
able  to  Wage  and  Hour  Division  in¬ 
spectors.  This  company  also  terms 
the  action  "a  fishing  expedition.”  In 
an  editorial  later  inserted  in  the  Con¬ 
gressional  Record  the  Lowell  Sun  said 
that  the  Wage  and  Hour  Division  was 
conducting  a  drive  against  the  news¬ 
paper  industry.  The  editorial  said 
that  it  was  through  such  initial  steps 
of  Government  interference  freedom 
of  the  press  had  disappeared  in  the 
totalitarian  states. 

The  issues  raised  by  the  Easton 
Publishing  Company  and  the  Lowell 
Sun  Company  will  probably  be  set¬ 
tled  in  the  coming  term  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  the  Mont¬ 
gomery  Ward  case,  according  to  the 
Wage-Hour  Division.  Montgomery 
Ward  and  Company  has  appealed  to 
the  Supreme  Coimt  from  decisions  in 
the  United  States  District  Court  at 
Chicago  and  in  the  United  States  Cir¬ 
cuit  Court  of  Appeals  for  the  Seventh 
Circuit  at  Chicago  ordering  the  com¬ 
pany  to  produce  certain  payroll  rec¬ 
ords  as  called  for  in  the  subpoena  is¬ 
sued  by  the  Division. 

■ 

Veterans  to  Name 
Post  for  Gibbons 

The  late  Floyd  Gibbons  is  to  be  the 
first  newspaperman  to  have  a  post  of 
the  Veterans  of  Foreign  Wars  named 
after  him.  Some  15  World  War  vete¬ 
rans,  all  with  Distinguished  Service 
Cross  or  Congressional  Medals,  have 
been  organizing  the  post  in  New  York 
City. 

Usually  the  Veterans  of  Foreign 
Wars  require  that  those  after  whom 
posts  are  named  have  been  soldiers. 
The  national  rule  has  been  suspended 
in  the  case  of  Gibbons  because  of  his 
services  to  the  American  army. 

Gibbons  died  a  year  ago  of  heart 
failure  at  his  farm  home  in  Saylors- 
burg.  Pa.  He  had  covered  nine  wars 
and  revolutions  since  1914  for  various 
newspapers  and  wire  services. 

■ 

STORY  GETS  NAMESAKE 

Akron,  Sept.  23 — When  a  two- 
week-old  boy  was  found  on  a  door¬ 
step  of  an  Akron  home  last  week, 
Patrick  McMahon,  police  reporter  for 
the  Akron  Beacon  Journal,  turned  out 
such  an  appealing  story  that  nurses 
at  Children’s  hospital  named  the  baby 
Patrick  McMahon  II.  McMahon  wrote 
his  story  as  a  letter  to  the  mother 
who  had  left  the  baby  in  a  cardboard 
box.  The  story  brought  more  letters 
of  praise  and  more  appeals  for  adop¬ 
tion  than  any  story  in  years.  Assist¬ 
ant  City  Editor  C.  C.  Miller  said. 


STANTON  TO  SPOKANE 

Richard  Stanton,  for  several  years 
in  charge  of  national  advertising  on 
the  staff  of  the  Boise  Idaho  Daily 
Statesman,  has  resigned  to  accept  a 
display  position  on  the  Spokane 
Spokesman-Review.  Stanton  has  been 
succeeded  on  the  Statesman  by  Alan 
Hyde,  formerly  of  the  Twin  Falls 
(Idaho)  Times-News. 

m 

AP  London  Office 
DamagedbyBomb; 
All  of  Staff  Safe 

Netv  Quarters  Established 
In  10  Minutes  .  .  .  Bureau 
Returns  to  Its  Old  Stand 

The  London  bureau  of  the  Asso¬ 
ciated  Press  was  temporarily  bombed 
out  of  its  home  at  20  Tudor  Street, 
just  off  Fleet  Street’s  famous  News¬ 
paper  Row,  during  an  air  raid  Sept. 
25.  No  staff  members  were  injured, 
and  within  ten  minutes  a  new  “office” 
was  established  in  a  nearby  news¬ 
paper  plant.  Three  and  a  half  hours 
later  the  bureau  moved  back  into  the 
damaged  building  and  continued  busi¬ 
ness  “at  the  old  stand,”  although  a 
fire  started  by  a  broken  gas  main  was 
still  smouldering. 

Edwin  Stout,  night  editor,  was  filing 
dispatches  on  the  second  floor  when 
a  German  bomb  exploded  directly 
before  the  front  door,  blasting  a  33- 
foot  crater,  shattering  windows  and 
setting  a  big  fire.  An  office  building 
across  the  street  was  demolished. 

New  Office  Unsuitable 

“Even  before  the  firemen  arrived, 
we  were  rushing  to  a  newspaper  of¬ 
fice  up  the  street  to  re-establish  con¬ 
tact  by  telephone  with  the  censorship 
bureau,  the  cable  company  and  the 
Ministry  of  Information,”  Stout’s  dis¬ 
patch  said.  “In  10  minutes  flat,  ‘AP 
London’  was  operating  again  at  almost 
the  same  speed  as  if  our  teleprinter 
system  in  Tudor  Street  were  operat¬ 
ing.” 

The  new  office  proved  unsuitable 
for  mechanical  reasons,  so  the  AP  re¬ 
established  its  bureau  in  Tudor  Street. 

Drew  Middleton,  a  staff  writer, 
twice  went  back  to  the  damaged  build¬ 
ing  during  a  heavy  bombardment.  He 
filed  a  full  story  from  the  new  head¬ 
quarters  on  the  attack  on  central 
London,  the  fiercest  of  the  war.  George 
Angus  and  E.  Robinson,  teleprinter 
operators,  alternated  in  guarding  AP 
property  and  arranged  for  the  re¬ 
moval  of  valuable  photo  and  news 
files. 

Describing  the  scene  when  the  bomb 
hit,  Middleton  said; 

“The  office  was  working  smoothly 
in  the  basement.  English-bom  staff- 
man  G.  H.  P.  Anderson  was  up  on  the 
roof  getting  eye-witness  dope  on 
raiders.  St^er  Edwin  Stout,  from 
Winterset,  Iowa,  was  handling  copy. 
Three  office  boys  slept  under  a  table. 
Tom  Yarbrough  walked  home  about 
midnight.  I  stretched  out  on  a  cot 
here.  Operator  Anne  Keefe  was  send¬ 
ing  news  to  New  York. 

“Then  we  felt  the  first  bomb  nearby. 
This  explosion  knocked  me  off  the 
cot  and  shook  the  building.  No  one 
went  back  to  sleep.  There  were  scat¬ 
tered  blasts  of  bombs  for  half  an  hour. 
Then  we  heard  the  whiz-z-z  of  one 
falling  and  the  heavy  ‘wham!’  of  an 
explosion.  We  crouched  by  the  wall 
for  a  long  moment.  George  Angus, 
traffic  employe,  dashed  upstairs.  Fire 
flared  in  the  street  next  to  us.  By 
the  time  someone  brought  up  sand 
it  was  too  late.  ‘All  out.  Get  to  the 
.shelter.  All  out!’  hollered  Stout.” 


In  the  shelter  the  water  was  inches 
deep,  Middleton  said,  adding  that  in 
“the  confusion  and  fear  of  death  h 
was  Miss  Keefe  who  climbed  the  stairs 
to  the  regular  office  and  rescued  the 
master  file.”  Stout  took  Miss  Keefe 
in  tow  and  set  up  the  temporary  head¬ 
quarters. 

Photographer  George  Haverstock, 
awakened  by  the  bomb,  took  some 
shots  of  the  fire  and  the  big  crater. 
“The  censor,  with  usual  British  rev¬ 
erence  for  the  letter  of  the  law,  re¬ 
fused  for  an  hour  and  a  half  to  let 
us  say  everyone  was  safe,  despite  our 
pleas  that  relatives  would  be  wor¬ 
ried,”  Middleton  said.  “‘Oh,  yes,  old 
boy,’  said  the  censor,  ‘but  for  securitj- 
purposes  we  can’t  give  away  infor¬ 
mation  like  that.’  ” 

Bureau  chief  Milo  M.  Thompson 
meanwhile  made  his  way  to  the  APs 
secondary  bureau,  prepared  for  just 
such  an  emergency,  and  had  it  open 
and  ruiming  by  the  time  the  raid 
ended. 

W.  F.  Leysmith,  of  the  New  Yorl 
Times  London  bureau,  was  injured 
and  his  wife  was  taken  to  a  hospital 
with  a  broken  leg  during  a  raid  Sept 
24.  Ley-smith  was  not  on  duty  at 
the  time. 

In  Berlin,  several  members  of  the 
United  Press  bureau  had  narrow  es¬ 
capes  during  British  air  raids.  Fred¬ 
erick  C.  Oechsner,  bureau  manager, 
had  just  left  his  garage  when  a  piece 
of  shrapnel  crashed  through  the  roof. 
Richard  Hottelet  was  driven  from  a 
window  by  a  spray  of  machine  gun 
fire  which  rattled  up  the  side  of  the 
building.  A  piece  of  shrapnel  im¬ 
bedded  itself  in  a  window  sill  from 
which  Howard  Smith  had  withdrawn 
a  moment  before  while  watching  the 
raid.  A  shell  whistled  near  Joseph 
W.  Grigg,  Jr.,  as  he  was  standing  on 
a  rooftop,  and  it  exploded  in  the  street 
below. 

■ 

$20,000  Verdict 
In  Milwaukee 
Is  Set  Aside 

Circuit  Judge  Otto  H.  Breidenbach 
in  Milwaukee  Sept.  20  dismissed  the 
$100,000  libel  suit  brought  by  former 
Mayor  Daniel  W.  Hoan  against  the 
Milwaukee  Journal;  Harry  J.  Grant 
chairman  of  the  board  of  the  Journal 
Co.,  and  Laurence  C.  Eklund,  a  Jour¬ 
nal  reporter. 

The  court  set  aside  a  $20,000  verdict 
retiumed  June  29  by  a  jury  of  eight 
women  and  four  men  who  began  hear¬ 
ing  the  trial  of  the  case  June  17.  The 
jury’s  answers  to  questions  in  a  spe¬ 
cial  verdict  were  not  sustained  by  the 
evidence,  the  court  held.  (E.  &  P- 
July  6,  page  8.) 

Hoan  based  his  plea  for  damages 
on  an  interview  with  former  Mayor 
F,  A.  Leighton  of  Sheboygan  Falls, 
published  in  the  Journal  on  Nov.  3. 
1935.  Hoan  contended,  because  Dr 
Leighton  was  quoted  as  holding  Hoan 
“to  blame”  for  a  series  of  bombings 
here  in  1935,  that  Hoan  was  actu¬ 
ally  being  charged  with  being  guilty 
as  principal  and  accessory  of  the 
crime  of  malicious  destruction  of 
property. 

■ 

$100,000  ADS 

Warner  Bros,  will  spend  $100,000 
advertising  the  picture  “'IHigboat  Annie 
Sails  Again,”  it  was  announced  this 
week  in  Hollywood.  Seventy  per  cent 
of  the  amount  will  go  to  newspapers 
Two  Saturday  Evening  Post  ads,  and 
a  fan  magazine  campaign  also  are  in¬ 
cluded.  Blaine-Thompson  Co.,  Inc- 
New  York,  handles  the  account. 
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Damon  Runyon  Celebrates 
Four  Decades  of  Service 

Itinerant  Printer's  Son  Became 
One  of  Most  Gifted  U.  S.  Short  Story 
Writers,  and  Famous  Newsman 


FORTY  YEARS  AGO,  when  the  new 

century  was  still  glossy,  a  tall, 
stringy  lad  of  16  with  two  years  of 
hard  soldiering  behind  him  but  only 
four  years  of  schooling,  went  to  work 
as  a  reporter  for  the  Pueblo  (Colo.) 
Star.  Today,  thousands  of  friends  and 
associates  of  Damon  Runyon  and  mil¬ 
lions  of  his  readers  join  him  in  cele¬ 
brating  the  completion  of  four  decades 
of  distinguished  service  in  American 
journalism.  The  compositor’s  son  who 
grew  up  in  newspaper  offices  and 
learned  the  Mother  Tongue  from  those 
omniscient  English  teachers  known  as 
tramp  printers,  is  now  recognized  as 
one  of  America’s  most  gifted  short 
story  writers  and  one  of  its  greatest 
reporters.  His  fiction  has  circled  the 
globe;  millions  all  over  the  world 
have  been  entertained  by  the  screen 
version  of  his  stories  and  his  daily 
column,  “The  Brighter  Side,”  which 
Ls  syndicated  by  King  Features  Syn¬ 
dicate,  has  a  vast  audience. 

No  Sign  of  Exhaustion 

Figuring  on  a  daily  output  of  5,000 
words,  it  is  estimated  that  73,000,000 
words  have  flowed  from  Damon  Run¬ 
yon’s  prolific  typewriter  since  he 
shoved  his  long,  skinny  legs  under  a 
desk  in  the  Pueblo  Star’s  city  room 
back  in  1900  and  started  writing  for  a 
living.  But  neither  his  source  of  in¬ 
spiration  nor  his  physique  shows  any 
signs  of  exhaustion  from  this  prodigi¬ 
ous  effort.  After  40  years  of  consis¬ 
tently  brilliant  effort,  Damon  Runyon 
is  still  the  kingpin,  master  of  a  dozen 
different  modes  and  mediums  of  ex¬ 
pression  and  almost  as  young  in  ap¬ 
pearance,  spirit  and  outlook  as  that 
day  he  came  home  from  the  Philip¬ 
pines  in  1900  and  followed  his  nose 
until  it  led  him  back  to  his  beloved 
printers’  ink. 

Damon  Runyon’s  career  is  encom¬ 
passed  by  two  towns  named  Manhat¬ 
tan.  He  was  bom  in  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  son  of  an  itinerant  printer 
and  newspaper  man.  and  won  fame 
in  that  other  Manhattan  formed  by 
the  Hudson’s  haste  to  get  to  the  sea  by 
two  different  channels.  When  Damon 
was  a  boy,  his  father  moved  from 
place  to  place  so  frequently  that 
Runyon  Fils  never  stayed  put  long 
enough  to  get  much  formal  schooling, 
which  is  probably  why  Runyon  is  the 
great  writer  he  is.  The  man  whose 
columns  and  short  stories  are  read  in 
school  classes  in  Australia,  New  Zea¬ 
land,  South  Africa  and  the  British 
Isles  as  examples  of  how  the  English 
language  can  be  made  to  convey 
thoughts  picturesquely,  got  only  as  far 
as  the  fourth  grade  in  primary  school 
but  assimilated  the  wisdom  of  the  ages 
from  kindly  old  tramp  printers  who 
took  his  precocious  compositions  and 
whipped  them  into  good  English. 

Enlisted  at  14 

The  elder  Runyon  ran  newspapers 
in  various  towns  in  Kansas  during  the 
boom  days  in  that  solid  state.  He 
established  dailies  successively  in 
Manhattan,  Clay  Center  and  Welling¬ 
ton  before  he  discovered  t’nat  he  could 
make  more  money  as  a  compositor 


By  DAN  PARKER 

Sports  Editor,  New  York  Mirror 


and  packed  off  to  Pueblo,  Colo.  The  next  stop  was  at  Trinidad  where  he 
Spanish  American  War  broke  out  not  served  as  city  editor  and  reporter  for 
long  after  the  Runyons  arrived  in  the  Trinidad  Advertiser  for  a  couple 
Colorado  and  Damon,  although  only  of  years. 

14,  tried  to  enlist  in  the  First  Colo-  Managed  Ball  Team 

rado  Regiment.  The  captain  to  whom  During  all  these  formative  years,  al- 

he  presented  himself  was  a  Pueblo  though  Runyon  wasn’t  a  sports  writer 


Damon  Runyon,  left,  talking  to  Dan  Parker,  sports  editor  of  the  New  York  Daily  Mirror. 


laundryman  named  E.  E.  Booth,  who 
knew  him  and  therefore  wasn't  de¬ 
ceived  by  Damon’s  bold-faced  asser¬ 
tion  that  he  was  18. 

Balked  at  enlisting  in  Colorado,  he 
went  to  Minnesota  and  joined  up  with 
the  13th  Minnesota  Volunteers.  About 
the  same  time,  William  O.  McGeehan 
and  Peter  B.  Kyne,  two  youngsters 
from  San  Francisco,  were  enlisting  in 
the  First  California.  These  three  fu¬ 
ture  newspaper  stars  had  two  years  of 
guerilla  warfare  in  the  Philippines  be¬ 
fore  they  saw  the  United  States  again. 

It  was  only  natural  for  Runyon  to 
dash  for  the  nearest  newspaper  office 
when  he  got  back  to  Pueblo.  Not  only 
his  father  but  his  grandfather  had 
been  a  newspaperman,  and  it  was  in 
the  young  lad’s  blood.  So  was  his 
father’s  roving  nature.  Damon  worked 
in  small  towns  all  over  Colorado  which 
would  be  difficult  to  find  on  the  map 
now.  He  put  in  time  on  a  paper  at 
Basalt  Junction  near  Aspen,  where 
Harold  Ross,  editor  of  the  New 
Yorker,  was  born.  He  also  worked 
for  the  In-It  Daily  in  Glcnwood 
Springs,  a  resort  town.  The  paper 
was  named  for  a  big  open-air  swim¬ 
ming  pool  which  was  one  of  the  Glen- 
wood  Springs’  attractions.  Next  it 
was  Colorado  Springs  and  from  there 
he  went  to  St.  Joseph,  Mo.,  to  'oe  the 
sports  editor  of  a  daily.  This  was 
Runyon’s  first  and  only  experience 
a.s  a  sports  writer  before  he  came  to 
New  'York,  although  he  occasionally 
did  a  sports  assignment  in  his  spare 
time  for  other  papers.  From  St.  Joe, 
he  hopped  into  Denver  and  worked 
successively  on  the  News,  Times,  Post 
and  Republican,  as  a  reporter.  His 


his  love  for  sports  was  asserting  itself 
in  a  hundred  different  ways.  He  had 
ridden  quarter  horses  at  the  small 
tracks  in  the  southern  part  of  Colo¬ 
rado.  Baseball  was  one  of  his  pas¬ 
sions.  The  Arkansas  Valley  League 
and  later  the  Colorado  State  League 
elected  him  as  their  president.  When 
he  came  to  Trinidad,  he  promoted 
boxing  shows  on  the  side  and  also 
managed  a  fast  semi-pro  baseball 
team  that  was  financed  by  an  Italian 
saloon  and  restaurant  keeper  named 
Steve  Patrick.  Steve’s  place  was 
called  “The  Big  Six.”  The  ball  club, 
also  named  The  Big  Six,  became  so 
famous  in  that  section  it  was  invited 
to  participate  in  an  annual  tournament 
held  at  the  state  fair  in  Albuquerque, 
New  Mexico.  Runyon’s  Big  Six  won 
second  place  in  the  tournament,  es¬ 
tablishing  for  him  an  early  reputation 
as  a  baseball  strategist  he  sought  to 
enhance.  Soon  after  this  he  left  'Trini¬ 
dad  to  take  a  job  writing  politics  for 
the  Denver  News  and  the  Big  Six 
became  a  paid  team  with  a  paid  man¬ 
ager  named  Bert  Niehoff.  Bert  is 
now  manager  of  the  Jersey  City  Giants 
in  the  International  League. 

Thus  did  America  lose  a  Joe  Mc¬ 
Carthy  and  gain  an  O.  Henry. 

Doherty  Publicity 

The  young  man  from  Manhattan, 
Kansas,  had  his  first  look  at  Manhat¬ 
tan  on  the  subway  in  1910  when  Henry 
L.  Doherty,  the  utility  magnate,  bor¬ 
rowed  him  from  the  Denver  News  and 
brought  him  on  to  New  York  to  do 
the  publicity  for  a  convention  of  elec¬ 
tric  light  men  in  St.  Louis.  Returning 
to  Denver,  Damon  found  that  the  big 
town  virus  was  in  his  blood  and  it 


didn’t  take  Charley  Van  Loan,  the 
famous  short  story  writer,  long  to  in¬ 
duce  him  to  accompany  him  to  San 
Francisco  where  the  Jeffries -Johnson 
fight  was  to  be  held.  Rimyon  was 
taken  on  by  the  San  Francisco  Post  of 
which  Emil  Gough  was  managing  edi¬ 
tor  and  Bill  McGeehan,  feature  col¬ 
umnist.  Van  Loan  was  sent  on  to 
Reno  when  the  Johnson-Jeffries  fight 
was  transferred  there  and  from  there 
he  went  to  New  York,  resigned  from 
the  Hearst  service,  and  started  writing 
fiction  in  a  flat  in  Flatbush. 

Finding  the  need  of  a  collaborator. 
Van  Loan  sent  for  Runyon  and  the 
two  worked  together  for  several 
months  in  their  Brooklyn  flat.  Damon 
had  written  a  number  of  short  stories 
, while  in  Denver  and  had  had  two 
books  of  verse  published  under  the 
name  of  Alfred  Runyon.  Now  he 
worked  anonymously  with  Van  Loan. 
One  day.  Bill  Curley,  now  editor  of  the 
New  York  Journal- American,  invited 
Van  Loan  out  to  play  golf  with  him. 
While  they  were  making  the  rounds. 
Bill  tried  to  induce  Van  Loan  to  retxim 
to  the  Hearst  service  as  a  baseball 
writer.  Charley  asked  for  $125,  then 
an  unheard  of  salary  for  a  baseball 
reporter  and,  of  course,  Curley  laughed 
him  down. 

“I’ll  tell  you  what,”  said  Charley, 
suddenly  inspired.  “You  hire  a  young 
kid  I’ve  brought  on  from  Denver  to 
help  me  vdth  my  fiction.  His  name  is 
Runyon  and  he  can  write  like  hell.” 

Loses  "Alfred" 

Curley  asked  Van  Loan  to  tell  his 
protege  to  submit  some  samples  of  his 
work  and  in  a  few  days  hired  him. 
That  was  early  in  1911,  just  in  time 
for  Rimyon  to  be  sent  to  Dallas  to  join 
the  Giants’  training  camp.  He  signed 
his  first  story  “Alfred  Damon  Runyon” 
and  Harry  Cashman,  sports  editor  of 
the  American  took  a  pencil,  crossed 
out  the  “Alfred”  and  said:  “Three 
names  won’t  do  for  a  by-line.  From 
now  on  you’re  Damon  Runyon.” 

The  name  sounded  so  fictitious  that 
for  months  the  newspaper  profession 
thought  the  American  had  invented  a 
new  stock  office  by-line.  For  several 
weeks,  too,  the  Journal  office  thought 
it  had  hired  a  crazy  man.  Runyon 
wrote  different  baseball  from  any  that 
was  ever  before  penned.  Despite  his 
fine  background  in  the  game,  Damon 
didn’t  know  anything  about  major 
league  baseball  so  he  had  to  feel  his 
way  along  for  a  while,  avoiding  pit- 
falls  by  steering  clear  of  facts.  In  this 
situation,  he  pounced  on  Bugs  Ray¬ 
mond,  the  eccentric  Giants’  pitcher,  as 
a  life-saver.  Raymond  appealed  to 
Runyon’s  sense  of  humor  and  he  be¬ 
gan  writing  stories  about  Bugs,  even 
when  he  didn’t  figure  in  the  ball  game. 
It  took  the  American  several  weeks 
to  realize  that  this  new  kid  from  the 
West  had  a  load  of  stuff  on  the  ball 
and  that  his  Bugs  Raymond  stuff  was 
creating  a  most  favorable  reaction 
among  the  readers. 

After  that  it  was  easy  sailing  for 
Damon  and  his  assignments  grew 
better  and  better.  Soon,  he  was  doing 
all  the  big  stories.  ’The  city  side  would 
put  in  a  requisition  for  him  whenever 
there  was  a  convention  or  a  big 
murder  trial  or  a  war  to  cover.  In 
1912  he  was  sent  to  Mexico  to  cover 
the  Madera  revolution.  The  next  year 
he  sailed  for  England  to  pick  up  the 
Giants-Red  Sox  around-the-world 
tourists.  From  London  he  sent  back 
rib-tickling  stories  on  how  Harry 
Sparrow,  the  business  manager  of  the 
tour,  had  leased  the  refreshment  con¬ 
cession  to  the  Harry  M.  Ste vents  of 
jolly  old  cricket  and  had  to  make  a  big 
refund  to  the  blighter  because  he 
hadn’t  called  an  adjourment  for  tea 
ST  the  toffs  could  have  their  bloomin’ 
oolong  and  mutton  pie.  Damon  be- 
(Continued  on  paye  40) 


tion  of  the  war;  his  touching  double¬ 
spread  Christmas  picture  of  1862;  his 
pictorial  expositions  of  guerilla  war¬ 
fare  in  the  border  states;  and  his 
“Emancipation”  the  following  year, 
depicting  negro  life  of  the  past  and 
the  future. 

Son  Has  Hast  Collection 

Several  pictures  of  1864,  notably  his 


fine  “On  to  Richmond,”  and  his  sar¬ 
donic  sketch  “Compromise  With  the 
South,”  just  after  the  Democratic  Con¬ 
vention,  showing  a  triumphant  South¬ 
erner  shaking  hands  with  a  crippled 
Northern  soldier  over  the  grave  of 
Union  heroes,  were  circulated  in  tre¬ 
mendous  numbers. 

These  and  many  others  which 
brought  him  international  fame  adorn 
the  walls  of  his  son’s  home.  Every 
one  of  the  eight  rooms  of  the  Nast 
New  Rochelle  household  is  a  tribute 
'’®  to  the  brilliant  cartoonist’s  work.  The 
Nast  collection  there  is  far  and  away 
the  largest  and  most  complete  of  ite 
kind  in  the  world. 

Nast’s  work  in  behalf  of  the  North 
during  the  War  of  the  states  drew 
Abraham  Lincoln’s  prai.se.  The  Great 
Emancipator  declared  near  the  close 
of  the  conflict: 

‘Thomas  Nast  has  been  our  best 
recruiting  sergeant.” 

And  U.  S.  Grant  is  quoted  as  at¬ 
tributing  his  election  in  1868  to  “the 

ONE  OF  THE  greatest  editorial  forces  ber  of  the  Philharmonic  Society,  while  York  Illustrated  News  was  established  sword  of  Sheridan  and  the  pencil  of 
in  American  journalism  was  born  young  Nast  attended  public  school.  he  left  Leslie’s  and  covered  important  Nast.” 

] 00  years  ago  Sept.  27,  and  as  America  But  he  didn’t  stay  in  school  long,  assignments  for  the  new  periodical.  Na-it’s  RannnofniPt;  t.^ 
pays  tribute  to  its  free  press  during  He  was  restless.  He  wanted  to  get  out  including  John  Brown’s  funeral.  nraccoH  a 

National  Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  1-8,  into  the  world.  And  so  he  got  himself  oressea  a  n.irarna«  «tfan  h«. 

his  life  and  times  evoke  many  memo-  a  job  as  doorkeeper  at  Bryant’s  Art 

ries  of  the  important  part  he  played  Gallery,  Broadway  at  13th  Street, 

in  maintaining  that  bulwark  of  de- 
mocracy. 

Thomas  Nast,  a  the  draw- 

ing  board,  was  born  in  Landau, 

Bavarian  barracks  town  in  Germany, 

where  his  father  was  a  musician  in  ^ 

the  9th  Bavarian  Regiment.  He  died  i  ’ 

Dec.  7,  1902,  at  Guyaquil,  Ecuador,  I  i 

succumbing  to  yellow  fever  at  62,  1 1 

famed  the  world  over  for  his  pen  and 
pencil  portrayals  of  the  American 
his  day. 

Infliiencc  Today 

But  this  influence  lives  today  as  it 
did  during  the  last  25  years  before  the 
turn  of  the  century.  He  was  a  great 
man  because  he  was  a  free  man,  and 
although  efforts  were  made  to  bribe 
him,  they  failed  because  he  first  and 
above  all  was  a  fierce  idealist  and  a 
strict  moralist.  A  thing  was  either 

black  or  white  or  right  or  wrong  to  - - 

him.  Jhij  self-portrait  of  the  brilliant  cartoonis 

During  his  tune  Nast  attained  the  drawn  40  years  ago  and  is  publishei 
high  distinction  of  being  the  only  for  the  first  time  here,  according  to  Nast' 

-American  artist  who  made  himself  a  son.  Cyril  Nast. 

political  force  solely  through  his 

drawings.  where  he  spent  his  spare  time  copy 

He  had  an  eloquent  and  finished  ex-  ing  paintings.  His  other  passion  wa 
pression;  he  reached  heights  of  scath-  musit.  He  was  only  14  then, 
ing  ridicule,  and  depths  of  scorn  and  Most  of  his  earnings  went  to  th 
detestation  that  have  never  been  concert  hall,  where,  a  biographe 
equalled  either  before  or  since  his  notes,  young  Nast  was  wont  to  spem 
time  in  American  caricaturing,  a  bi-  hour  after  hour  munching  tidbits,  en 
ographer  writes.  thralled  by  the  music.  But  his  firs 

Nast  is  often  sproken  of  as  the  first  serious  art  efforts  decided  him  upoi 
great  American  cartoonist.  Many  of  a  career  in  that  field.  And  he  neve 
his  symbols  and  devices  have  become  lost  his  love  for  music, 
part  of  the  present-day  cartoonist’s  ^fter  studying  at  the  Academy  c 
stock  in  trade,  and  through  these,  also,  Design  briefly,  Nast,  then  15,  shower 
his  influence  lives  today.  some  of  his  sketches  to  Frank  Leslie 

His  was  a  ruthless,  two-fisted  at-  received  a  trial  commission,  and  wa 
tack.  He  was  a  born  crusader  and  he  hired  at  $4  a  week  by  Frank  Leslie' 
had  an  overwhelming  capacity  for  in-  Illustrated  Newspaper.  Nast  plunge 
dignation  and  hate,  a  son,  Cyril  Nast,  wholeheartedly  into  his  work.  H 
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It  was  in  these  drawings  that  Thomas  Nast  first  identified  the  G.O.P.  with  an  elephant,  and  the  Democratic  Party  with 
donkey.  These,  as  many  of  his  most  famous  illustrations,  appeared  first  in  Harper's  Weekly  in  the  early  seventies. 


Thomas  Nast’s  Fame  Lives 
100  Years  After  His  Birth 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


and  love  of  music  that  his  hrst  pur*  Caused  Tweed's  Downfall 

chase  was  a  $350  piano  on  credit.  ^  j^en,  too,  that  he  began  his 

Following  the  outbreak  of  the  Civil  very  effective  use  of  Shakespenan 
War  Nast  quickly  found  his  true  role,  situations  as  vehicles  for  his  ideas, 
the  role  for  which  he  was  admirably  Ablest  of  all  were  his  fierce  atteeb 
fitted  by  temperament  and  training,  during  the  years  1869-72  upon  the 
His  work  appeared  in  the  then  totter-  notorious  “Tweed  ring”  of  New  York, 
ing  New  York  Illustrated  News,  in  to  the  overthrow  of  which  he  con- 
Leslie’s  and  in  Harper’s  Weekly.  tributed  as  much  as  any  single  man. 

In  the  summer  of  1862  he  became  a  Caricature  has  seldom  if  ever  been 
staff  artist  of  Har^r  s  and  thus  began  eloquent  and  impressive  than 

an  association  that  lasted  25  years  It  j^is  drawings.  “The  T^many  Tiger 
was  on  this  periodicals  pages  that  Lo^^  „  .^^o  Stole  the  People’s 

^st  climbed  to  fame  and  fortune.  Money?”  and  “A  Group  of  Vul- 

There  it  was  that  he  created  Amer- 
ica  s  political  zoo — the  Republican  q^^j.  ’ » 
elephant,  the  Democratic  donkey,  the  ’ 

Tammany  ti^er  ^hese  he  rose  to  his  greatest 

w«.  Worth  oofl  heights,  expressing  to  the  full  his 

Once  Was  Worth  $250,000  imaginative  fertility  and  his  uncanny 

His  son  told  the  writer  that  Nast  ability  to  render  his  victim  ridiculous 

also  popularized  the  figure  of  Uncle  yg^  gjjji  sinister  and  threatening. 
Sam.  .\t  one  time  in  his  career  Nast  r»„_-  „  m  -iro 

was  worth  around  $250,000,  but  bad  w  V  h  T- 

investments  dwindled  that  sum.  He  I  M 

,  .  ,  f  u-  •  „  _  J  ■  tributing  Its  editorial  might  against 

lost  most  of  his  savings,  amassed  in  ,,  *  'n  j  • 

,  ^  .  ,,  .  ’  .  „  the  corruptionist,  Tweed  is  reported 

lecturing  as  well  as  m  journalism.  ,  ^ 

Nast,  according  to  his  son,  had  little  sai  . 

business  sense.  He  also  gave  away  ‘I  ao"  t  care  what  they  print  abou 
much  of  his  work.  "'ost  of  my  constituents  cant 

When  Nast  began  his  association  anyway-but  them  damn  pic- 

with  Harper’s  Weekly  Fletcher  Har-  , 

per,  then  publisher,  recognized  Nast’s  Nast  s  final  triumph  was  the  appre- 
talent  and  gave  him  a  free  hand.  Har-  hension  of  Tweed  in  Vigo,  Spam, 
lier  encouraged  him  to  follow  his  own  where  he  had  fled,  through  a  cartoon 
bent,  making  pictures  with  ideas  which  made  him  recognizable  even 
rather  than  illustrations  of  events.  It  that  country.  That  was  a  great 
was  a  wise  choice.  By  1863  Nast  was  tribute  to  Nast’s  work  because  to 
recognized  as  one  of  the  pillars  of  the  cartoons  and  caricatures  were  pointed 
weekly.  severe  and  displayed  an  unusual 

He  produced  powerful  and  lasting  Power  of  individual  characterization, 
impressions  with  such  spirited  draw-  extending  even  to  articles  of  clothmg. 
ings  as  “After  the  Battle,”  aimed  at  Throughout  the  ’seventies  and  untu 
those  who  opposed  vigorous  prosecu-  (Coiftinued  on  page  50) 


—Tom  Little 


Francisco  Sees 
Ads  Aiding 
Insurance  Ills 

Tells  Insurance  Group  Its 

Field  Needs  More  Selling. 
Interpretation 

Insurance,  like  most  every  Ameri¬ 
can  industry,  needs  more  interpreta¬ 
tion,  more  selling,  more  policy  hold¬ 
ers,  Don  Francisco,  president.  Lord 
&  Thomas,  told  the  General  Agents 
of  Pacific  Mutual  Life  Insurance  Com¬ 
pany,  meeting  in  Atlantic  City,  N.  J., 
Sept.  20. 

.  "People  need  to  know  that  their 
life  insurance  reserves  have  built 
homes,  expand  industry,  pave  high¬ 
ways,  equip  our  transportation  sys¬ 
tems,  give  us  plenty  of  pure  water,” 
the  advertising  executive  asserted. 

Advertising  the  Solution 
This,  he  said,  can  be  achieved  by 
advertising.  Today,  he  pointed  out, 
we  regard  advertising  as  ‘salesman - 
ship-in-print’.”  The  important  fun¬ 
damental  of  this  type  of  salesman¬ 
ship,  he  said,  is  to  give  the  reader, 
|n  an  interesting  way,  the  reason  why 
it  is  in  his  interest  to  buy  the  wares 


an  advertiser  has  to  offer  for  sale. 

“Not  to  tell  him  how  they  are  made, 
and  not  necessarily  to  tell  him  how 
they  work,  but  to  tell  what  they  will 
do  for  him,”  Mr.  Francisco  stated.  “To 
convince  him  that  he  should  buy  be¬ 
cause  it  is  in  his  interest  to  buy,  rather 
than  because  you  want  to  sell  him.” 

The  history  of  life  insurance,  in  this 
and  other  countries,  proves  that  no 
large  number  of  people  will  buy  it  by 
mail  or  over  the  counter,  he  continued. 
In  selling  advertising  and  insurance, 
the  task  is  to  make  the  conserving  of 
money  as  alluring  as  the  spending  of 
money — to  get  people  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  two  great  emer¬ 
gencies  of  life — “living  too  long  or 
dying  too  soon.” 

Great  Forces 

He  said  the  greatest  forces  that 
have  made  for  America’s  progress 
“are  our  Constitution  and  the  Bill  of 
Rights,  which  guarantees  our  freedom 
— freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  press, 
freedom  of  worship,  freedom  of  en¬ 
terprise  and  freedom  of  possession.” 

Unfortunately,  he  pointed  out,  one 
of  the  forces  that  made  America 
great — the  force  of  private  enterprise 
—is  a  force  that  is  little  known.  Peo¬ 
ple  have  been  too  busy  capitalizing 
their  opportunities  to  consider  how 
it  worked. 

The  objective  of  every  business 


should  be  to  merit  public  support 
and  then  go  out  and  win  it,  he  as¬ 
serted.  The  remedy  for  our  ills  lies 
not  in  abandoning  our  basic  formula, 
but  in  correcting  its  faults,  making  it 
work  better  and  making  it  better  un¬ 
derstood. 

■ 

Doily  Entertains  Six 
Golden  Wedding  Pairs 

Bancor,  Me.,  Sept.  23 — The  Bangor 
(Me.)  Daily  News  was  host  Sept.  20 
at  an  unusual  party  which  provided 
not  only  several  good  news  stories 
but  also  an  immeasurable  amount  of 
good  will. 

Six  couples,  all  residents  of  Patten, 
who  have  been  married  50  years  or 
more,  were  brought  to  Bangor  by  a 
special  chartered  bus  for  a  two  day 
outing. 

City  officials  and  others  joined  in 
the  affair  and  entertained  the  cou¬ 
ples.  Patten  is  a  town  of  1,300  in  the 
north  end  of  the  county  and  boasts 
nine  golden  wedding  couples.  Only 
six  were  able  to  attend  however. 

Mrs.  Irton  Finch,  News  correspon¬ 
dent  at  Patten,  accompanied  the  group 
to  Bangor  and  at  the  dinner  John  M. 
O’Connell,  managing  editor  intro¬ 
duced  Fred  D.  Jordan,  publisher,  and 
members  of  the  News  staff. 


HEADS  CIRCULATORS 

J.  B.  Lee,  circulation  manager  of 
the  Jacksonville  Florida  Times-Union 
was  elected  president  of  the  Southern 
Circulation  Managers’  Assn.,  at  its 
recent  meeting  in  Nashville,  Tehn. 
Other  officers  named  were  Horace 
Powell,  Atlanta  Journal,  first  vice- 
president;  R.  M.  Frost,  Miami  Daily 
News,  second  vice-president;  R.  J. 
Sadderth,  Chattanooga  Times,  treas¬ 
urer  and  Don  R.  Davis,  Birmingham 
News  and  Age-Herald,  secretary.  The 
1941  meeting  will  be  held  in  Jackson, 
Miss. 


SLATE  CHOSEN 

Officers  of  the  Association  of  Foreign 
Press  Correspondents,  New  York, 
were  nominated  for  re-election  with 
no  opposition  candidates  at  meeting 
recently.  They  are:  Robert  Waith- 
man,  London  News-Chronicle,  pres¬ 
ident;  A.  Caprile,  Jr.,  Buenos  Aires, 
La  Nacion,  vice-president;  Allen  Jen¬ 
sen,  Berlingske  Tidende,  Denmark, 
vice-president;  Andre  Peron,  Havas, 
secretary-treasurer;  L.  de  Neufville, 
Reuters,  assistant  secretary;  Guenther 
Reinhardt,  Der  Bund,  Berne,  Switzer¬ 
land,  membership  secretary;  and  Ber¬ 
nard  Musnik,  Le  Journal,  Paris,  press 
secretary. 


RiFOh  SEPTEMBER  28.  1940 
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i  CARTOONISTS'  INTERPRETATIONS  OF  EVENTS  AT  HOME  AND  ABROAD 


trade  winds  of  the  future? 


THE  PROFESSOR  GETS  PULLED  OUT 
OF  THE  HAT 


A  TALE  OF  TWO  CITIES 


S^ashfille  Tcnncsceait.  — Jerry  Costello 


,'ilbany  Knickerbocker  Xetvs,  Sept.  19. 


Ty  Mahoii  in  l*hiln<ictpliia  Eveuitui  Bulletin,  Sept.  18. 


-Robert  York  in  Louisville  Tinu'S^  Sept.  18. 

HOLDING  HIS  EARS 


-Dan  Ikpwling  in  Omaha  World-Herald ^  Sept.  12. 


BACKING  IT  UP! 


-.\nne  Mergen  in  Miami  Daily  News,  Sept.  23. 


REINFORCED  BARRIER 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE»F0I 


Mrs.  FDR  Gets 
Lesson  in 
Guild  Affairs 


She  Attends  Her  First 
Meeting  os  Member  .  . 
Votes  on  Losing  Side 


DAUGHTER  OF  LATE  GEORGE  HOLMES  WED 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C.,  Sept.  24. — Today’s  White  House  press  conference 
was  moved  ahead  one  hour  today  to  make  it  possible  for  Secretary 
Stephen  B.  Early  to  leave  in  time  to  give  in  marriage  his  niece,  Miss  Mary 
Catherine  Holmes,  who  became  the  bride  of  Dr.  Dana  Coman.  The  bride 
is  the  daughter  of  the  late  George  R.  Holmes  who  for  many  years  was  chief 
of  the  Washington  Bureau  of  International  News  Service,  and  Mrs.  Holmes. 
The  latter  is  the  sister  of  Mr.  Early.  Among  the  out-of-town  guests  were 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Barry  Faris,  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph  Connelly  and  numerous 
editors  and  publishers  who  were  friends  of  the  late  Mr.  Holmes. 


Ed  J.  Frayne 
Buys  Cal.  Doily  U 
From  McDowells  Nys 


Former  Sports  Editor  of  JnCl 
New  York  I.oumcd-AmericQ  n  4 
Becomes  Publisher  Xicl* 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 

At  a  quarterly  membership  meet¬ 
ing  of  the  Newspaper  Guild  of  New 
York  Sept.  25,  the  administration 
forces  controlling  the  local  showed 
Mrs.  Franklin  D.  Roosevelt  which  way 
the  wind  blows  on  current  national 
defense  problems  so  far  as  they  re¬ 
late  to  the  most  powerful  local  in  the 
ClO-aihliated  American  Newspaper 
Guild. 

The  First  Lady  attended  that  night 
a  session  of  the  local  for  the  first  time 
since  she  became  a  member  of  it  in 
January,  1937,  by  virtue  of  her  author¬ 
ship  of  the  United  Feature  Syndicate 
column  “My  Day.”  About  350  mem¬ 
bers  attended. 

Quiet  Throughout 

But  if  they  expected  her  to  be  vol¬ 
uble,  they  were  disappointed.  She 
made  no  effort  to  speak  throughout 
the  hectic  four-and-a-half  hour  meet¬ 
ing,  listening  silently  while  other 
members,  imdeterred  by  her  presence, 
argued  about  the  draR,  wages  and 
hours,  the  CIO  and  labor’s  burdens 
in  general. 

True  to  her  recent  promise  to  take 
a  more  active  part  in  guild  affairs, 
however,  Mrs.  Roosevelt  voted  three 
times  on  highly  controversial  mo¬ 
tions.  Elach  time  she  was  on  the  los¬ 
ing  side.  Many  bitter  exchanges  on 
the  floor  preceded  each  ballotting. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  listened  silently  as 
boos  and  hisses  mingled  with  applause 
at  mention  of  her  husband’s  name, 
especially  when  John  F.  Ryan,  local 
guild  organizer,  reporting  on  the  re¬ 
cent  convention  of  the  New  York 
State  CIO  in  Rochester,  N.  Y.,  where 
five  guild  delegates  were  refused  ad¬ 
mittance,  declared  at  one  point: 

“I  believe  if  he  could  Mr.  Roosevelt 
would  drag  us  into  this  war  by  our 
heels.” 

“That’s  a  Communist 
member  shouted. 

“It’s  not  in  order  here  to  attack  the 


LUCKY  STRIKE  TAKES  "INFORMATION  PLEASE" 

“INFORMATION  PLEASE”  will  be  sponsored  beginning  Nov.  15  by  Lucky 
Strike  cigarettes  instead  of  Canada  Dry  Ginger  Ale,  which  is  dropping 
the  program  at  that  time  after  two  years  of  sponsorship.  Canada  Dry,  which 
became  the  program’s  first  sponsor  six  months  after  it  went  on  the  air  as  a 
sustaining  feature,  is  tmderstood  to  have  refused  a  higher  price  asked  by  Dan 
Golenpaul,  the  program’s  manager. 


Edward  J.  Frayne,  former  Nr 
York  Journal- American  sports  editc 
who  as  an  associate  of  “Mike”  Jacos 
started  a  long 


Cadillac  Increases 


his  violent  attack  on  the  Roosevelt 

administration’s  policies.  _  _  _ 

Randau  finally  ruled  that  accept-  NeWSpapef  AdS 
ance  of  the  report  did  not  constitute 


indorsement  of  all  of  Ryan’s  interpre¬ 
tative  remarks — those  on  the  Pres¬ 
ident — and  the  ballot  was  finally  taken. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt’s  first  vote  was  to  file 
the  report  without  indorsement;  her 
second  was  a  vote  against  acceptance 
of  it. 

Her  third,  after  midnight,  was 
against  continued  affiliation  of  the 
local  with  the  New  York  City  In¬ 
dustrial  Council,  an  organization  of 
CIO  locals  in  the  city.  She  was 
against  that,  too,  but  the  motion  was 
adopted  and  the  delegation  elected. 

Each  time  she  voted  she  held  up  a 
folded  ballot — for  delegates  to  the 
Industrial  Council  —  indicating  that 
she  is  a  paid  up  member  in  good 
standing. 

Donal  M.  Sullivan,  national  pres¬ 
ident  of  the  ANG,  who  had  come 
down  from  Boston,  where  he  is  a 
court  house  reporter  for  the  Globe, 
to  address  the  meeting,  finally  had 
the  floor  at  12:30. 

He  urged  the  local  to  consolidate  its 
gains,  warning  that  labor  in  this 
country  now  is  menaced  from  all  sides 
because  of  the  national  emergency. 

’The  meeting  adjourned  at  1  o’clock. 
Mrs.  Roosevelt  was  still  there,  chat¬ 
ting  informally  with  a  group  of  guild 
officers.  She  declined  to  make  any 
comment  for  publication  on  her  initia¬ 
tion  into  guild  activities. 


By  HIL  F.  BEST 

Detroit,  Sept.  25 — ^The  Cadillac 
Motor  Car  Division  has  increased 
newspaper  appropriations  by  15%  over 
the  fall  of  1939  in  entering  the  1941 
car  year  which  they  consider  Cadillac’s 
most  important  new  car  selling  sea¬ 
son  in  several  years.  Emphasis  of  the 


string  of  stars  on 
their  way  to  ring 
prominence,  has 
become  a  news¬ 
paper  publisher. 

Acquisition  of 
the  Turlock 
(Cal.)  Daily 
Journal  from  W. 
Clifford  Mc¬ 
Dowell  and  Jack 
S.  McDowell  was 
announced  Sept. 
21  by  Mr.  Frayne. 
The  Transfer  of 


Edward 


the  Journal,  of  which  the  McDowel 
J  X  -t.  X-  r  X  brothers  have  been  publishers  fe 

years,  was  made  through  Arthc 
^  Stypes,  San  Francisco  newspape 


the  decision  to  boost  newspaper 
linage,  is  on  a  lower-priced  Cadillac 
and  copy  is  prepared  and  placed  by 
MacManus,  John  &  Adams. 

New  car  announcement  ads  are 
scheduled  in  newspapers  Sept.  30  and 
Oct.  1,  with  21-inch  copy  as  the  base 
size  for  small  towns  running  up  to 
large  space  as  the  credit  of  the  mar¬ 
ket  warrants.  Differing  from  the  1939 
practice  of  scattering  small  ads 
through  newspaper  auto  show  editions, 
the  company  will  lump  all  auto  show 
space,  according  to  information  given 
by  the  agency. 

“This  does  not  mean  we  have  aban¬ 
doned  our  ideas  on  the  value  of  the 
frequently- inserted  small  ads,”  Charles 
H.  Betts,  advertising  manager,  told 
Editor  &  Publisher.  “Our  retailers 
liked  the  policy,  especially  when  we 
repeated  the  innovation  during  the 


broker. 

Mr.  Frayne  will  assume  active  d 
rection  of  the  Journal,  the  Turloc 
Tribune  and  the  publishing  compan)i! 
job  printing  plant  Oct.  1. 

On  Lot  Angclet  Paper 

The  new  Turlock  publisher  is  wel 
known  in  California  and  New  Yai 
through  years  of  service  as  sports  edi- . 
tor  of  the  old  Los  Angeles  Record  ani 
later  as  sports  editor  of  the  New  Yori 
American  and  the  New  York  Jounul- 
American.  He  conducted  a  colunt 
“The  Second  Guess,”  for  the  Record 
and  was  a  featured  writer  for  tk 
Universal  Service  during  many  years 
with  the  American. 

In  1938  Frayne  accepted  the  pos 
as  vice-president  and  general  manage 
of  the  Twentieth  Century  SporrtE 
club.  With  Damon  Runyan  and  Wil 
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believe  the  particular  job  we  have  to 
do  this  fall  can  be  more  adequately 
handled  in  a  concentration  of  space. 

“Key  cities  which  sales  records 
show  have  produced  Cadillac’s  biggest 
__  market  will  again  get  the  bulk  of 

Toke'Leave  of  Absence 


spring  selling  months.  However,  we  ton  S.  Farnsworth,  he  served  for  manyk  “5 


years  as  a  member  of  the  Milk  Funi 


committee  which  arranged  most  of  tktduce 


opmion, 


Disagree  on  WilUde; 


-up  copy. 


other  protested. 

Mrs.  Roosevelt  only  smiled  at  these 
comments.  Recently  she  went  on  rec¬ 
ord  as  stating  she  would  attend  guild 
meetings  in  the  future  with  a  view 
toward  lending  every  effort  to  combat 
Ckimmunism  in  the  guild. 

Gannett  Defends  FDR 

Lewis  Gannett,  Herald  Tribune  book 
critic,  who  sat  next  to  Mrs.  Roosevelt, 
demanded  a  factual  report  of  the 
Rochester  meeting,  “not  a  psycho¬ 
analysis.” 

The  First  Lady,  who  arrived 
promptly  at  8:30  p.m.,  the  time  for 
which  the  meeting  was  called,  sat 
quietly  in  the  third  row  among  the 
members.  Her  presence  was  not  of¬ 
ficially  noted  by  Carl  Randau,  local 
president  and  national  affairs  writer 
for  PM,  who  presided,  nor  by  any 
speaker  throughout  the  explosive 
hours. 

It  is  understood  Mrs.  Roosevelt 
requested  she  not  be  called  upon  to 
enter  into  controversy  on  the  floor, 
giving  as  her  reason  that  this  was  her 
first  meeting  and  that  she  was  there 
principally  to  note  procedure. 

Ryan’s  Rochester  report  was  bit¬ 
terly  debated  for  more  than  two  hours. 
The  deadlock  came  about  because  of 


Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Sept.  23 — Exec¬ 
utive  Elditor  Julian  LaRose  Harris  and 
Hunt  Clement,  Jr.,  chief  editorial 
writer,  Chattanooga  Times,  have  been 
granted  leaves  of  absence  at  their  own 
requests  until  after  the  Presidential 
election.  ’The  reason  is  that  they  are 
for  Roosevelt  and  the  Times  came  out 
today  for  Willkie. 

Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler,  publisher  of 
the  Times,  said  they  would  resume 
work  Nov.  7  after  the  election.  The 
Times  carried  a  box  story  on  the  edi¬ 
torial  page  today  containing  the  an- 
noimcement.  It  was  signed  by  Mr. 
Adler. 

“This  is  in  the  tradition  of  the  New 
York  Times  and  the  Chattanooga 
Times,”  said  Harris,  “and  simply  car¬ 
ries  out  the  policy  of  Mr.  Adolph  S. 
Ochs  whose  rule  was  that  no  man 
was  asked  to  express  an  editorial 
opinion  which  was  not  the  writer’s.” 


however,  newspapers  continue  as 
major  Cadillac  medium  as  before.” 

The  J.  Stirling  Getchell  agency 
have  released  the  publicity  announce¬ 
ment  on  DeSoto — publicity  announc¬ 
ing  1941  DeSoto  will  appear  Sept.  28 
with  the  advertising  in  newspapers 
following  around  New  York  Show 
time. 

Following  a  successful  teaser  cam¬ 
paign  in  a  wide  list  of  newspapers 
both  daily  and  weekly  the  1941  Ford 
and  Mercury  cars  are  to  be  announced 
in  newspaper  advertising  placed  by 
N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son  Sept.  27. 

The  Packard  newspaper  announce¬ 
ment  copy  ran  in  newspapers  this 
week.  The  copy  with  a  base  size  of 
500  lines  was  placed  by  Young  &  Rubi- 


major  boxing  events  in  New  York. 

Frayne  is  a  brother  of  “Pat”  Fraynt 
sports  editor,  San  Francisco  Coll-Btii 
Ictin,  and  of  Raymond  Frayne,  ak 
of  San  Francisco.  Mrs.  Vera  S.  Frayw 
to  whom  he  has  been  married  for  i 
years,  is  a  joint  owner  of  the  ne» 
property 

Associated  with  them  at  Turlod 
will  be  their  only  son,  Edward  J.,  li- 
who  graduated  from  Columbia  in  Ju* 
Edward  was  recently  married  to  Mkj  SEE 
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Lilika  Zachary,  of  New  York. 

Soni  of  J.  Sherman  McDowell 

The  McDowell  brothers  are  the  tf- 
sons  of  J.  Sherman  McDowell,  foun(k| 
of  the  Alameda  (Cal.)  Times-Sts 
'The  late  Mr.  McDowell  was  a  vk*- 
president  of  the  California  Newspaps 
Publishers  Association  and  instr: 
mental  in  making  the  CNPA  a  statf  hes 
wide  organization,  and  his  older  s®  hhro 
Clifford,  is  a  member  of  the  executi 
committee  of  the  CNPA 


Both  the  McDowells  began  th^  been 


cam.  Larger  copy  ran  in  metropolitan  newspaper  careers  on  the  Times-o 

f-'liffr.T'fl  lUfoT-lrkU/tfill  into 


cities. 
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MINCE  MEAT  ADS 

During  the  balance  of  the  year,  44 
newspapers  in  35  cities  will  carry  ad¬ 
vertising  for  Borden’s  None  Such 
Mince  Meat.  In  addition  two  half¬ 
page  ads  have  been  scheduled  in  a 
national  magazine.  Young  &  Rubicam 
h  the  agency. 


Clifford  McDowell  went  into 
paper’s  advertising  department  ^  kvith 
graduation  from  Stanford,  then  ^  kesol 
came  manager  of  the  Oakland  o-.-^ble, 
and  business  manager.  He  has 
as  publisher  of  the  Turlock  Jours^j 


W.  W.  HOLLAND 

Spartanburg,  S.  C.,  Sept.  25 — 

W.  W.  Holland,  for  many  years  busi-  . 

ness  manager  and  part  owner  of  the  since  December,  1933.  Jack  McDo^ 
Spartanburg  Herald  and  Journal,  was  turned  to  the  city  room  while  still 
found  dead  in  the  bathroom  of  his  school,  was  a  police  and  fire  beat^  w 
home  today.  Sheriff  Sam  M.  Henry  porter  and  then  worked  ^in  the 
said  a  gas  jet  was  on  and  the  body,  Jose  (Cal.)  Evening  News’  circulal 
clad  in  pajamas,  was  on  the  floor.  He  department.  He  has  been  manaf 
said  an  inquest  was  unnece.ssary.  editor  of  the  Turlock  Journal. 
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19  4  0 


Nystrom  Predicts 
Increase  in 
Retail  Trade 

Columbia  Professor  Says 
Outlook  for  Six  Months 
Is  Favorable 


The  ADVERTISING  SURVEY 

_ By  WARREN  L  BASSETT _ 

Britain  Spending  Millions  on  Advertising 

ALTHOUGH  ADVERTISING  by  pri-  Miss  King’s  column  he  did  not  have 
vate  industry  in  Great  Britain  has  a  proof  of  the  ad  before  him. 
declined  seriously  since  the  war  be-  In  commenting  on  the  case  Mr. 


Is  Favorable  declined  seriously  since  the  war  be-  In  commenting  on  the  case  Mr. 

gan,  a  survey  by  Advertiser’s  Weekly  Gladstone  is  not  too  critical,  but  he 

Total  retail  trade  of  the  United  London  shows  that  during  the  first  does  ask  a  question  makeup  men 

IStates  this  year  is  likely  to  show  an  yg^j.  q£  ^jjg  ^j^g  British  govern-  would  do  well  to  ponder: 

_ _  1 AOA  w..  A-.  O/Tf  •'  _  _  - 


inerease  over  W39  by  from  6  to  8%,  ^nent  gradually  expanded  its  various  “So  unfortunate  a  mistake  might 
Dr.  Paul  H.  Nystrom,  profe^or  of  campaigns  until  a  total  of  around  not  happen  again,  but  it  did  happen 
maiieting  at  Columbia  Umyersity  and  $3^50, 000  was  spent,  or  authorized,  once,  and  it  did  reflect  upon  a  legiti- 
pwndent  of  the  Limited  Price  Variety  Newspapers  and  periodicals  are  being  mate  advertiser  since  there  is  no 
Storw  Association  Mid  Monday  at  the  used.  About  30  different  campaigns  similarity  between  the  state-licensed 
luameon  of  the  Afnliat^  Stores  gj.g  under  way  or  planned,  and  about  loan  companies  who  advertise  in  the 
at  the  Hotel  Biltoore,  New  York.  20  different  advertising  agents  are  newspapers  and  the  loan  sharks  Miss 


at  &e  Hotel  BUtoore,  New  York  20  different  adv 
Dr.  Nystrom  held  that  the  outlook  being  employed, 
for  business  during  the  next  six  rphe  camnaiens 


King  writes  about. 

lor  DusmeM  aiding  tne  neia  six  ij^be  campaigns  are  directed  by  the  “All  of  which  raises  the  question 
months  at  least  is  favorable  and  that  Ministry  of  Information,  which  has  whether — in  fairness  to  advertisers — 
the  country  will  take  in  its  stride  the  absorbed  into  its  organization  quite  it  isn’t  worth  a  second  look  before  the 
S5, 000, 000, 000  defenM  ex^nditures  for  ^  number  of  skilled  men  from  the  make-up  man  says  ‘okay’?’’ 
the  fiscal  year  ending  June  30  next  advertising  industry. 

Americanism  Pages 

bottlenecks  may  develop  in  defense  fys.  has  been  development  m  the  AMERICANISM  advertisements  sold 
production,  he  said  there  is  litUe  like-  Min^istry  of  a  more  professional  out-  by  newspapers  and  sponsored  by 
lihood  that  there  wUl  be  any  marked  advertising  and  publicity.  local  merchants  still  continue  to  at- 

ehange  in  conditions  of  supply.  ®  ^he  Aurora 

listed  as  bemg  completed,  five  now  _ 

Fiva  Effacts  of  Program  iiinning  and  five  in  preparation. 

Dr.  Nystrom  cited  five  immediate  Advertising  copy  has  been  placed 
effects  upon  retailmg  of  the  defense  ^  ^jjg  vg^iety  of  subjects.  Among 
These  were:  them  are  war  loans,  steel  scrap  sal- 


change  in  conditions  of  supply. 

Fiva  Effacts  of  Program 

Dr.  Nystrom  cited  five  immediate 
effects  upon  retailing  of  the  defense 
program.  These  were: 


local  merchants  still  continue  to  at¬ 
tract  interest.  Recently  the  Aurora 


“1.  In  some  i^t^ces  there  may  be  ygge,  food  economy,  ifertUizers,  evacu- 
e  for  findmg  new  resources  gtion,  road  sriety,  home  morale,  anti- 
im'  milS5r^“r<SiSon^  e^^g^ged  m  ^umor,  registrations  of  various  indus- 

^  “2.  ^ere  wiU  undoubtedly  ^  in-  tory,  pig  clubs.  Price  of  Goods  Act. 

iiiiir  prices  m  those  Imes  ^rectly  Commenting  on  government  adver- 

^  hy  government  demand.  tising  activity.  Advertiser’s  Weekly 

Retailers,  m  common  with  other 

rj»  employers,  are  likely  to  lose  some  of  “Although  the  ‘dead  hand  of  bu- 

^  fi  employes  and  will  reaucracy’  and  the  stultifying  effect  Hurline  Destruction  5XXX)  MIMS! 

find  It  nece^  to  make  adjustmente  officialdom  has  not  yet  entirely  dis-  -  - 

m  pe^nnel  to  cover  the  places  left  appeared,  the  M.O.I.  is  now  initiat- 

^rtm-  A  ^  penod  of  Ae  dr^t.  schemes  and  approving  campaigns  _ _ 

m  1  j  moratorium  on  debts  owed  by  ^bich  reveal  how  vitalizing  the  influx  E™Er£H-*=HS== 

mams  Will  foUow.  q£  first-class  advertising  men  and  ""  *  ~  ■ 

Pimii  Lk  during  the  coinmg  months  ^yomen  has  been  to  the  organization.”  ...  . 

iimfthe  defense  mdustries  do  not  pro-  _ 

oftlie..duce  fast  enough  to  meet  the  Gov-  ,  ««  >  m  j 

rk.  emment’s  demands,  priorities  may  Makeup  Mon  s  Blunder  nOTKT AMMWC AM  UUKnMi  MOW, 

ray*  be  established  in  which  case  retailing  AN  OLD  COMPLAINT  of  advertisers 

-Biii-  may  in  1941,  as  in  1917  and  1918,  have  is  that  often  their  copy  is  placed  p^ge  of  MacDonald-Cook  leri 

,  ak  to  defend  its  right  to  exist.”  next  to  editorial  matter  which,  to  say  showing  sixe  of  illustration, 

raynt  Dj._  Nystrom  warned  the  national  the  least,  does  not  enhance  the  ad- 

for  S  defense  program  may  be  made  a  screen  vertising  message  in  the  mind  of  the  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  completed  a  sei 
!  E**  ^for  extreme  theories  and  declared  it  reader.  ies  of  15  pages  which  were  somewh; 

is  necessary  for  retailers  as  well  as  A  recent  case  occurred  in  New  different  in  that  some  of  the  cop 


ing  schemes  and  approving  campiaigns  _ _ _ 


“4.  A  moratory  on  debts  owed  by  ^bich  reveal  how  vitalizing  the  influx 

of  first-class  advertising  men  and 
.  If  during  the  commg  months  yyomen  has  been  to  the  organization.” 


emment’s  demsmd^  priorities  Makeup  Man's  Blunder  nOTtCTAMMMtCAM  UMMMnMS  MOW/ 

raytt  be  established  in  which  case  retailing  AN  OLD  COMPLAINT  of  advertisers 
-Biii-  may  in  1941,  as  in  1917  and  1918,  have  is  that  often  their  copy  is  placed  p^ge  of  MacDonald-Cook  xeriex 

,  ak  to  defend  its  right  to  exist.”  next  to  editorial  matter  which,  to  say  xhowing  sixe  of  illustration, 

raynt  Dj._  Nystrom  warned  the  national  the  least,  does  not  enhance  the  ad- 

for  S  defense  program  may  be  made  a  screen  vertising  message  in  the  mind  of  the  (Ill.)  Beacon-News  completed  a  ser- 

M*  ^for  extreme  theories  and  declared  it  reader.  ies  of  15  pages  which  were  somewhat 

is  necessary  for  retailers  as  well  as  A  recent  case  occurred  in  New  different  in  that  some  of  the  copy 

Lirlod  ether  business  men  to  be  on  the  alert  York,  and  it  was  brought  to  our  at-  added  a  local  flavor  by  naming  some 


J,!'-  to  help  fight  off  such  proposals. 

.Ju»'  ■ 

)  SEEKS  SPONSORS'  NAME 


tention  by  Milton  S.  Gladstone,  vice-  of  Aurora’s  retail  accounts, 
president  of  the  A1  Paul  Lefton  Com-  The  last  page  in  the  series  titled 
pany.  The  ad  in  question — nine  “Americanism,  Aurora  Model,”  leaned 


Washington  D  C  Sent  2fi _ Names  inches  on  two  columns — was  placed  heavily  on  local  names,  as  follows: 

..  '—I  _  _ Tirz^ _ u..  *l.~  TJ-..  .  _ i  _  1--: _ 


But  to  most  of  US  being  an 


t»f  undisclosed  sponsors  of  newspaper  Mirror  by  the  Per-  ,  .  But  to  most  of  us  being  an 

le  W  advertisements  which  have  been  pub-  sonal  Finance  Company,  one  of  the  American  simply  means  living  in 
)Und6  lished  under  the  caption  “Defense  better-knovm  loan  companies  of  the  Aurora.  And  that  means  a  lot.  It 
i-Sl»  K'ow  Needs  Union  Now”  (New  York  country.  Big  letters  at  the  top  of  means  coming  down  to  shop  of  an 
vi»  Times,  July  15)  and  which  have  car-  urged  readers  “For  A  Personal  afternoon  or  Saturday  night,  say,  at 

— ^  tied  over  the  name  of  the  Committee  Loan  See  the  Personal  Finance  Com-  Simon’s  Furniture  and  Rug  Co.  .  .  . 
,tc  Defend  America  by  Aiding  the  Al-  Pauy.”  Copy  emphasized  $20  to  $300  it  means  buying  a  tankful  of  Builder’s 
•Hlies,  have  been  asked  in  a  resolution  loans.  gasoline  at  only  14i^  cents  a  gallon, 

iitroduced  by  Senator  Bennett  C  1*^  column  immediately  beside  There  is  no  gasoline  for  the  public 
Clark  of  Missouri.  Senator  Clark’s  ad  appeared  Fay  King’s  column  in  Europe,  at  any  price.  It  means  driv- 
I  resolution  states  that  the  names  have  which  began  like  this:  jng  past  the  Rainbo  Bakery  late  at 


resolution  states  that  the  names  have  which  began  like  this:  jng  past  the  Rainbo  Bakery  late  at 

keen  supplied  to  the  State  Depart-  “We  read  recently  of  a  wife,  who,  night,  and  smelling  fresh-baked  bread 
tnent  and  asks  that  they  be  furnished  having  got  into  debt  and  not  wishing  hot  from  modern  ovens.  Half  of 
Congress  “if  it  is  not  incompatible  to  tell  her  husband,  borrowed  money.  Europe  is  today  eating  thick  crusted, 
kvith  the  public  interest  to  do  so.”  The  The  lenders  charged  the  woman  so  stale  bread  from  squalid  field  ovens. 


esolution  was  allowed  to  lie  on  the  much  interest  that  her  original  debt 
able,  without  discussion.  became  a  pittance  compared  to  what 

■  she  now  owed.” 

ORRECTION  paragraph  led  the 

reader’s  eye  into  an  arrow  in  the 
Due  to  a  typographical  error,  the  ad  which  pointed  directly  to  the  sig- 
!W  address  of  the  Lawrence  H.  Selz  nature  of  the  loan  company! 
rganization,  Chicago  publicity  firm.  We  confess  that  this  is  very  sad. 


1  oW  fable,  without  disci 

S6rV6*  g 

Correction 


eat  J®w  address  of  the  Lawrence  H.  Selz 
he  S*  {’'■ganization,  Chicago  publicity  firm. 


...  etc.,  etc. 

Charles  W.  Hoefer,  advertising  di¬ 
rector  of  the  Beacon-News,  says  pub¬ 
lishers  who  wish  to  may  use  the 
“Americanism,  Aurora  Model,”  page, 
making  suitable  changes  to  fit  their 
needs. 

Another  Americanism  series  was 


as  given  incorrectly  in  the  &pt.  21  and  we  understand  the  difficulties  annoimced  this  week  by  the  MacDon- 


Mue  of  E.  &  P.  The  new  address  is 
(21  N.  LaSalle  St 


the  makeup  man  works  under.  It  is  ald-Cook  Company,  South  Bend,  Ind., 
barely  possible  that  when  placing  advertising  agency.  Prepared  in  full- 


page  size,  there  are  13  ads  in  the 
group. 

The  copy  is  striking  in  that 
it  uses  big,  half- page  illustrations, 
and  the  text  is  tersely  written.  The 
agency  says  the  series  is  getting  un¬ 
der  way  in  Columbus,  Springfield, 
Ill.,  Peoria,  South  Bend,  Holyoke, 
Nashville,  and  Indianapolis. 


Among  Advertising  Folk 

EARLE  A.  BUCKLEY,  president  of 
the  Philadelphia  advertising  agency 
bearing  his  name,  is  chairman  of  the 
Direct  Selling  Departmental  at  the 
23rd  annual  convention  of  the  Direct 
Mail  Advertising  Association  in  At¬ 
lantic  City,  Oct.  2,  3  and  4. 

J.  W.  Shaw,  formerly  director  of 
advertising  for  Purity  Bakeries  Ser¬ 
vice  Corporation,  has  joined  Henri, 
Hurst  &  McDonald,  Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  as  a  merchandising  executive. 
Mr.  Shaw  has  been  identified  with 
advertising  and  merchandising  ef- 
fortsi.  in  the  food  field  for  a  num¬ 
ber  of  years. 

James  V.  Malone,  former  director 
of  research  and  promotion  for  Stand¬ 
ard  Rate  &  Data  Service  and  imtil 
May  1  a  partner  in  the  advertising 
firm  of  Zeff  &  Malone,  has  announced 
the  formation  of  his  own  agency,  to 
be  known  as  James  V.  Malone  Or¬ 
ganization,  with  offices  at  664  N.  Mich¬ 
igan  Avenue,  Chicago.  The  new  firm 
will  open  Oct.  1. 

John  H.  Miller,  for  the  last  eight 
years  an  executive  of  Cecil  &  Pres- 
brey,  Inc.,  and  Frank  Presbrey  Com¬ 
pany,  advertising  agencies,  has  been 
named  to  take  charge  of  advertismg 
and  sales  promotion  for  the  Mennen 
Co.,  Newark,  N.  J.  Previously  he  had 
been  in  the  agency  business  in  New¬ 
ark  and  in  charge  of  institutional  ad¬ 
vertising  of  L.  Bamberger  &  Co.,  New¬ 
ark,  N.  J. 

Walter  O’Meara  has  resigned  as 
vice-president  and  chairman  of  the 
plan  board  of  Benton  &  Bowles, 
Inc.,  to  devote  his  time  to  private 
interests. 

Edwin  M.  Marks,  production  man¬ 
ager  of  J.  Stirling  Getchell,  Inc.,  has 
resigned  to  become  production  and 
office  manager  of  Harry  A.  Berk,  Inc, 
New  York. 

J.  B.  Taft  has  joined  the  Selective 
Newspaper  Markets  of  Philadelphia  as 
business  manager  and  will  locate  in 
New  York. 

Irving  Auspitz,  formerly  with  Er¬ 
win,  Wasey  &  Co,  has  joined  Cr itch- 
field  &  Co.,  Chicago,  as  vice-president 
and  general  manager. 

Joseph  Donohue,  formerly  with 
William  Esty  &  Co.,  has  resigned  to 
join  the  copy  department  of  the  Ward 
Wheelock  Company. 

Leo  P.  Bott,  Jr.,  formerly  with 
Donahue  &  Co.,  has  been  named  ad¬ 
vertising  and  sales  promotion  man- 
:  ager  of  the  Filmack  Trailer  Co., 
f  Chicago. 

A.  L.  Beyea,  formerly  space  buyer 
’  for  National  Export  Advertising  Ser¬ 
vice,  has  been  appointed  by  All- 
American  Newspapers’  Representa¬ 
tives,  Inc.,  to  conduct  a  special  pro- 
,  motion  for  their  Puerto  Rican  publi¬ 
cations. 

:  William  Messerschmidt,  formerly 

an  art  director  of  Batten,  Barton, 
;  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Inc.,  has  been  ap- 
.  pointed  art  director  of  Moser  &  Cotins, 
,  Inc. 

(Continued  on  page  42) 
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Advertising  Coming  Back  liLs^^iKusE 
To  Realm  of  Management 


Leo  Burnett  Chicago  Agency  Head,  Believes 
That  Is  Where  It  Belongs  as 
Long-Range  Program 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


ADVERTISING — because  it  is  such 
a  powerful  sales  tool  in  creating 
public  confidence  and  validity  of  a 
product  or  ser- 


vice  —  is  coming 
back  into  the 
realm  of  man¬ 
agement  again, 
where  it  proper¬ 
ly  belongs,  Leo 
Burnett,  presi¬ 
dent  of  Leo  Bur¬ 
nett  Company, 
Inc.,  Chicago 
agency,  declared 
in  an  interview 
this  week  with 
Editor  &  Pob- 


Lao  Burnett 


Burnett, 


country 


weekly  newspaperman,  better  known 


tising  and  not  enough  hard-hitting 
consistent  advertising  campaigns. 
The  power  of  repetition  and  building 
confidence  in  a  product  are  so  ob¬ 
vious  that  many  people  overlook  it. 

“Advertising,  being  as  sensitive  a 
tool  that  it  is,  subject  to  criticism  and 
capable  of  such  intrinsic  power, 
should  be  an  executive  function,”  he 
asserted,  in  urging  business  execu¬ 
tives  to  take  as  keen  an  interest  in 
their  company’s  advertising  program 
as  they  do  in  the  production  of  their 
merchandise.  Commenting  on  the 
blight  that  has  come  over  some  ad¬ 
vertising,  as  a  result  of  the  depres¬ 
sion  in  the  early  ’30’s,  Mr.  Burnett 
continued: 

Frantic  Management 

“A  lot  of  perfectly  marvelous  repu¬ 
tations  in  all  lines  had  been  built  up 


agency  with  three  accounts.  Toda 
more  than  75  people  are  employed  [ 
the  Chicago  headquarters  and 
list  of  accounts  has  greatly  expand^ 
Briefly,  the  man  largely  responsib!* 
for  this  phenomenal  growth  is  a  for  • 
mer  weekly  newspaperman  from  & 
Johns,  Mich.  After  working  on  this 
weeklies,  Leo  Burnett  attended  tk 
University  of  Michigan  and  later  b^ 
came  a  reporter  on  the  Peoria  (Dl 
Journal.  He  left  newspaper  work  t 
edit  a  house  organ  for  the  CadilU 
Motor  Car  Company,  later  becomia 
advertising  manager  of  Cadillac. 


Cutty  Sark  Increases 
Due  to  Newspaper  Ads 


•oee  TO  TUI  uttr  orot 


Sales  gains  for  Cutty  Sark  whisk 
during  the  past  12  months,  togethe 
with  facts  and  figures  on  the  newspa¬ 
per  advertising  which  helped  bufl; 
these  gains,  are  revealed  in  an  “Ad 
vertising  Facts”  bulletin  issue; 
Wednesday  by  the  research  and  pit 
motion  department  of  the  Bureau  c 


'  «.  ,•  .1  A  •  At.  J  All  dll  AXAICO  AldU 

today  for  Im  creative  talent  m  ^e  ad-  fairly  believable  advertising,  but 


BACK  IN  NEWSPAPERS?  vertising  Facts”  bulletin  issue. 
_  I  j  .  L  .L.  II  I  Wednesday  by  the  research  and  pit 

Genera  Foods  took  this  '-ra*  motion  department  of  the  BureaL 

space  in  four  Now  York  newspapers  last  a  amda 

wVek  for  Maxwell  House  Coffee,  but  Advertising  ANPA. 

Benton  &  Bowles  denied  that  this  in-  /  insistent  senes  of  ^all-spau 
dicat«d  any  trend  back  to  newspaper  advertisements,  concentrating  maLr 
advertising.  B  &  B  wouldn’t  reveal  the  o"  the  metropolitan  New  York  ma: 
length  or  purpose  of  the  ads.  Maxwell  ket,  was  started  in  October,  1939,  so? 
House  has  been  a  heavy  radio  advertiser  after  McCann-Erickson,  Inc.,  ire 
for  the  last  few  years  and  the  agency  appointed  to  handle  Cutty  Sark.  It; 
states  that  besides  the  regular  half-hour  columns  by  56  lines,  the  ads  wen 
Fanny  Brice  show  Thursday  they  are  add-  placed  twice  weekly  in  14  dailies  i: 
ing  a  day-time  serial  over  another  net-  New  York  and  Westchester.  I 

work.  Maxwell  House  newspaper  ads  re-  “Cutty  Sark  sales  for  last  Octobe: 


vertising  business,  discussed  the  im-  business  depression  caused  man-  cently  have  been  devoted  to  small  space  November,  and  December  rose  23i^; 


,  A.  •  IrXXC  MbMXXXCO^  VX^^X  ^i9i9X\/XX  XXXCXXX  — 

portant  trends  m  adyertemg  technique  agej^ent  to  become  frantic  and  in  its 
today,  emph^izing  its  imfwrtai^,  an  desperation  to  produce  immediate 


calling  attention  to  their  radio  shows. 


touched  on  the  job  that  aU  media  can  executives  lost  their  per- 


do  in  helping  the  advertiser  to  sell 
more  efficiently. 

Character  in  Advertising 


spective.  As  a  result,  a  lot  of  sound 
public  relations  programs  went  hay¬ 
wire.  Today,  the  trend  is  being  re- 


over  the  same  three  months  in  1931 
and  similar  gains  are  being  scorcc 
thus  far  in  1940,”  reports  James  f 


In  answer  to  the  question  what,  in  versed  and  advertising,  as  a  long- 
his  (pinion,  is  advertising’s  chief  re-  range  program,  is  coming  back  into 


sponsibility  under  our  national  de¬ 
fense  program,  Mr.  Burnett  said  ad¬ 
vertising  can  serve  business  and  the 


the  realm  of  management,  where  it 
belongs.” 

Mr.  Burnett  is  a  realist  and  he  is 


the  strides  made  by  newspapers  for  reports  Jama  i 

better  reproduction,  stating  newspa-  ^hlesm^r,  president  of  the  Bud- 
pers  are  to  be  commended  for  their  utgharn  Corporation,  U.  S.  agents  fu 
efforts  to  keep  pace  with  the  corre-  7^“'  1 

spending  improvements  in  the  maga-  The  twice-a-week  schedule  was  n- 
zine  field.  sumed  during  the  second  quarter  i  ( 


nation  by  doing  its  job  the  best  it  not  kidding  himself  about  how  the 
can.  “The  public  is  looking  for  things  average  person  may  view  advertis- 


m.  •  i..  44  f  •  4  4U  after  a  brief  summer  inte- 

Turning  his  attention  agam  to  the  ^  continued  this  fall, 

iportance  of  research,  the  agency  4- 

. .  oZ  Newspaper  space  gives  us  tund- 


it  can  rely  upon,”  he  asserted.  “Ad-  ing.  He  is  frank  to  admit  that  Amer- 


importance  of  research,  the  agency 
executive  said  that  agencies  and  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  yet  to  take  full  ad¬ 
vantage  of  research  as  a  means  of 


vertising  today  must  have  character  icans  have  built  up  a  sales-resistance 


ness,  flexibility,  and  frequency  of  im¬ 
pression,”  says  Mr.  Schlesingc 
‘That’s  why  our  1940  budget  calls  lot 


as  never  before.” 

Advertising,  to  him,  is  more  than 
just  another  form  of  selling.  Granted 


to  the  outworn  advertising  devices. 
“The  public  today  is  on  to  the  tricks 
of  advertising,”  he  said.  “But  if  you 


making  the  advertising  dollar  do  a  „ J  -‘“1“ 

better'iob.  -Ag4„cie,%re  iu4t  be-  T 


that  advertisements  are  designed  to  have  a  product  that  performs  a  real 
create  an  urge  to  buy,  by  offering  an  service,  there  is  a  greater  opportunity 


emotional  reason  for  such  action  and  today  than  there  ever  was  to  get  at- 
facts  to  help  the  consumer  rational-  tention  and  selling  action. 


ize  his  purchase,  Mr.  Burnett  views 
advertising  as  basically  a  means  of 


New  Technique 

“An  entirely  new  technique  of  ad- 


oeuer  joo.  axe  jusx  ue-  medium  than  we  spent  c 

gmmng  to  wake  up  to  the  value  of  jggg ..  ^ 

research,”  he  said,  adding  there  should  ^ 

be  a  definite  understanding  as  to  xnn  n  • 

v/hat  constitutes  research.  “Surveys  IT apOfS  111 

and  research  are  too  often  confused,”  JJJUg  grOS.  CamPOicm 
he  explained.  We  have  too  many  wvxxxx^vxxyi* 

surveys  and  not  enough  research  in  Hills  Bros.  Coffee  has  again  er 


Hills  Bros.  Coffee  has  again  er 


the  advertising  business.  Surveys  barked  on  an  extensive  advertis: 


cieating  confidence.  “Printed  adver-  vertising  is  gradually  coming  into 
tisements  build  confidence  in  a  way  being.  Advertising  techniques  of  the 
that  salesmen  can’t  quite  do,”  he  ex-  past  era  were  based  on  trickery  or 


are  surface  findings.  Research  re-  campaign,  using  approximately  W 


veals  the  real  facts  about  a  client’s  newspapers. 


business.”  The  number  and  the  location  of  t: 

Without  condemning  or  praising  papers  is  approximately  the  same  ^ 
any  one  advertising  medium  over  the  that  of  last  year’s  drive.  The  campaip 
other,  Mr.  Burnett  said,  no  doubt,  continues  on  a  handsome  scale,  wc 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  money  wasted  newspapers  the  sole  medium, 
in  every  medium  because  of  an  in-  “Now  that’s  what  I  call  good  cofftt 
ability  to  make  intelligent  use  of  is  the  theme  of  the  copy  prepared  blj 
that  medium.  “It  is  not  so  much  the  N.  W.  Ayer  &  Son.  Each  advertisej 
matter  of  what  medium,”  he  said,  ment  in  Ae  series  of  10  insertions  u.^  | 
“but  it  all  depends  on  how  you  do  this  quotation  with  a  different  woir- 


plained.  “The  technique  of  personal 


past  era  were  based  on  trickery  or 
a  hunch.  Today,  campaigns  are  pre¬ 


selling  and  advertising  ^  are  entirely  dicated  on  sound  research — and  by 
different.  Some  advertisements  fall  research  I  don’t  mean  trick  surveys 


doira  in  this  respect— being  conver-  to  impress  the  client,  but  research 
sational  in  ^rson  and  in  print  are  two  that  tells  the  copywriter  what  the 


different  things.” 

Mr.  Burnett,  who  has  a  keen  ap¬ 
preciation  of  the  value  of  the  printed 
word,  remarked  that  while  the  spoken 


product  is,  where  to  place  your  em¬ 
phasis.  What  advertising  needs  more 
than  anything  else  is  integrity. 

“Ever  since  Diogenes  began  his 


this  quotation  with  a  different  woir- 


language  is  often  called  ‘‘the  mother  search  for  an  honest  man,  the  public 


it.  If  you  haven’t  something  to  say,  holding  a  can  of  Hills  Coffee. 


tongue,”  he  likes  to  visualize  the  writ-  has  instinctively  sought  that  which  is 


ten  word  as  “the  father  tongue.”  He  honest,  whether  it  be  his  fellow  man 
refe^ed  to  the  “overtone”  of  an  ad-  or  what  he  has  to  sell,”  he  remarked. 


vertisement,  describing  it  as  some-  “Yet  honest  advertising  can  be  in- 


thing  “you  don’t  see  or  read  but  you 
just  know  it’s  there.” 

Ads  Arc  Goldfish  Bowls 


teresting  and  doesn’t  need  to  be  dull,” 
he  declared.  “There  is  a  way,  through 
research,  study  and  hard  work,  to  ex¬ 


it  is  better  to  keep  quiet  and  save 
your  money.” 

Critical  of  Some  Agencies 
He  was  also  somewhat  critical  of 
agencies  which  attempt  to  take  over 
too  many  allied  duties  in  their  eager- 


“There  is  no  magic  in  mak- 
coffee,”  and  “There  are  no  tricks : 
making  coffee”  is  the  sub-theme 
the  advertising.  Illustrated  by  pictui= 
of  various  exponents  of  the  magicis: 
art,  each  is  quoted  to  stress  the  val- 


“It  requires  skill  to  put  in  type  the  press  a  story  about  a  product,  hon- 
feeling  of  being  human,”  he  added.  ®stly  and  interestingly.” 


“Whenever  you  advertise  you  are 
putting  yourself  in  a  goldfish  bowl.” 


Referring  to  strides  made  in  me¬ 
chanical  techniques  of  advertising. 


In  spite  of  all  the  criticism  of  such  as  color  photography  and  better 


overdone”  advertising,  such  as  ex-  reproduction  of  illustrations,  Mr. 


CUU  AiiaxtY  ailliru  UUtlCS  Ui  UlCll  CctKCX*  j*  .>  •  >  /w  •  .  mi.  L.' 

ness  to  serve  their  clients.  “A  lot  of  coff^-making.  h 

agencies  have  made  a  show  of  so-  Ime  states  Ae  value  of  cc 

called  merchandising  service  at  the  while  the  grocer  has  - 

sacrifice  of  real  creative  talent,’’  he  advertisement,  appe 

said.  “It  is  certainly  the  function  of  ^  illustration.  ^ 

agencies  to  see  to  it  that  advertising  priTTTD  BIUTDTTT  BMPF 

has  the  proper  tools  for  follow  through,  ^  ^  ^ V  U  Ax'  AJVUJ  U L AIM 
yet  I  believe  a  lot  of  agencies  have  A  fund  to  purchase,  equip  s-'H 


fund  to  purchase,  equip 


aggerated  claims,  the  printed  word  Burnett  said  such  improvements  have  made  a  show  of  so-called  merchandis-  transport  an  ambulance  to  Gs 


can  have  a  great  deal  of  power,  he 
said,  because  with  consistent  adver- 


been  a  great  contribution  to  adver¬ 
tising.  “This  is  true,  primarily  be¬ 


ing  service  at  the  sacrifice  of  real  cre¬ 
ative  talent.” 


Britain  through  the  British  America 
Ambulance  Corps  is  being  sponsoi* 


tising  comes  the  power  of  repetition,  cause  such  methods  have  made  pos-  ’The  Burnett  agency  was  organized  by  the  Advertising  Club  of  Newaft 


“One  of  the  most  frequently  over¬ 
looked  keys  to  successfiil  advertising 
is  repetition,”  he  declared.  “In  the 
past  few  years  there  has  been  all  to¬ 
gether  too  many  splurges  in  adver- 


sible  a  more  honest  reproduction  of 
the  product,”  he  explained.  “Noth¬ 
ing  sells  a  product  better  than  the 
product  itself.” 

He  was  especially  appreciative  of 


ir  August,  1935,  when  Mr.  Burnett  re¬ 
signed  from  Erwin,  Wasey  &  Corn- 


according  to  announcement  Sept.^ 
by  Herbert  S.  Waters,  president.  ^ 


pany  as  vice-president  in  charge  of  sum  of  $1,350  will  not  only  cover  ^ 


creative  production.  He  and  a  hand-  purchase  and  transportation  but 


ful  of  associates  opened  the  Burnett  will  maintain  the  ambulance  one 


for  SEPTEMBER  2  8,  1  9  4  0 


Sales  Rise  as  the  Sun  Sets 


As  the  sun  slips  down  in  the  western  sky  .  .  . 
tomorrow’s  sales  are  being  made  in  Philadelphia. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  is  in  the  hands  of  its 
readers  ...  as  they  enjoy  their  hours  of  leisure. 

From  the  Navy  Yard  to  the  widespread  new 
home  developments  beyond  the  northern  edge  of 
the  city  .  .  .  from  the  homes  clustering  around  the 
great  industrial  plants  in  Frankford  to  the  Main 
Line  suburbs  .  .  .  Philadelphians  are  reading  The 
Evening  Bulletin,  discussing  its  news  and  adver¬ 
tising  .  .  .  and  planning  tomorrow* s  purchases. 

The  Evening  Bulletin  introduces  the  adver¬ 
tiser  to  more  homes  in  the  City  of  Philadelphia 
than  any  other  daily  newspaper,  morning  or 
evening:  of  its  circulation  is  concentrated 


in  the  Philadelphia  retail  trading  area. 

Ask  your  advertising  agency  about  the  greater 
value  of  Evening  Bulletin  circulation — built  with¬ 
out  subscriber  contests,  premiums  or  prizes  .  .  . 
its  daily  circulation  leadership  for  thirty-five 
years  ...  its  coverage  of  the  Philadelphia  market 
at  one  of  the  lowest  costs  per  reader  in  America. 

Readers  Spend  Over  43%  More  Time  on  The  Bulletin 

In  a  recent  impartial  survey,  when  Philadelphians  answered 
the  question,  “How  much  time  did  you  spend  reading  these 
Philadelphia  newspapers  yesterday,”  the  results  were: 

Averat/e  Readinri  Time 
Men  Women 

Evening  Bulletin  readers  54.5  min.  52.8  min. 

Newspaper  No.  2  readers  ;17.9  ,3.3.7 

Newspaper  No.  3  readers  28.7  3fi.9 

Newspaper  No.  4  readers  .35.0  32.4 

Women  spend  at  least  43.1%  more  time  reading  The  Bulletin 
than  any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper. 

Men  spend  at  least  43.8%  mere  time  reading  The  Bulletin  than 
any  other  Philadelphia  newspaper. 


Gli/ 
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Q.  What  is  the  van  of  an  army? 

A.  The  part  between  the  neck  and 
abdomen,  inclosed  by  the  ribs. 


EVERY  REPORTER  has  his  embar¬ 
rassing  moment. 

Bob  Foresman,  Tulsa  Tribune  re¬ 
porter,  had  his  on  an  assignment  to 
ascertain  whether  a  judge  who  fre¬ 
quently  sentences  girls  to  be  spanked 
spanks  his  own  children. 

Seeing  an  attractive  girl,  about  18, 
waiting  for  the  judge  in  his  chambers. 
Bob  inquired: 

“Does  your  father  ever  spank  you?" 
It  wasn’t  the  judge’s  daughter. 

MANY  A  COUNTRY  editor  has  re¬ 
sorted  to  boiler  plate  or  ceumed  copy 
to  fill  out  his  paper  when  news  is 
scarce,  but  O.  G.  Isaac,  editor  of  the 
Midland  Empire  Farmer,  Hysham, 
Montana,  has  run  the  5th  column  of 
his  paper  blank  for  the  past  five  weeks 
with  the  brief  explanation  “No  fifth 
colunrn  for  us!” 

THE  Sentinel-Echo  of  London,  Ky., 
carried  the  following  Page  One  cor¬ 
rection  recently: 

“Esquire  T.  W.  Williams  calls  our 
attention  that  he  was  misquoted  in  an 
article  in  this  paper  last  week.  He 

says  he  called  Judge  Jones  a  ‘d . 

liar’  and  not  a  ‘G...  D . liar.’” 

“I’VE  ALWAYS  KNOWN  the  Herald 
had  a  vast  hmd  of  information,  but 
today  is  the  climax,”  wrote  a  reader  to 
Elditor  Frank  Sparks  of  the  Grand 
Rapids  (Mich.)  Herald.  “I  learned  it 
when  I  read  your  quiz  column  to¬ 
day.” 

Search  showed  that  the  Q.  and  A.’s 
in  a  syndicated  “knowledge”  column 
had  b^n  scrambled  to  read: 


ONE  LETTER  can  do  a  lot  to  a 
baby’s  complexion,  discovered  the 
San  Diego  (Cal.)  Union,  which 
hastened  to  soothe  the  parents: 

“The  statement  in  last  Saturday’s 
issue  of  the  Union  that  a  ‘dusky’  11- 
pound  girl  was  bom  to  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
John  Henry  on  Friday  afternoon  was 
a  typographical  error.  The  item 
should  have  read  that  a  ‘husky’  11- 
pound  girl  was  bom.” 

THE  REPORTER  nearest  the  tele¬ 
phone  lifted  the  receiver  and  said 
“Hello”  when  the  bell  rang  in  the 
White  House  press  room. 

“Is  dis  Doctuh  Adams’  house?” 
someone  inquired. 

“No,  this  is  the  White  House,”  the 
newsman  replied. 

“Oh!”  said  the  caller  with  consider¬ 
able  confusion.  “The  White  House! 
S’cuse  me,  Mistuh  President!” 

THE  Ogden  (Utah)  Standard-Exam¬ 
iner  feature  writer  put  forth  extra 
effort  to  write  . .  .  “our  plant  is  work¬ 
ing  to  maximum  capacity,  eight  days 
a  week.” 

SOME  vitally  frank  advertising  ap¬ 
peared  in  the  Chicago  Daily  News 
the  other  day,  as  follows: 

Widower,  retired  business  man, 
desires  housekeeper;  prefers  white 
lady  without  home  and  good 
reputation.  Box  227,  Daily  News. 

■ 

F.ditok  &  Publisher  will  pay  $2  for  each 
“Short  Take”  accepted  and  published.  Those 
not  used  will  not  be  returned. 


THE  SUCCESS 
OF  YOUR  CAMPAIGN 

in  Springfield,  Illinois 


LARCEST  CIRCULATION  IN 
CITT  AND  IN  TRADE  AREA 


is  insured  by  an — 
ILLINOIS  STATE  JOURNAL 
MERCHANDISING  PROGRAM! 
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U.  S.  Newsmen  Hail 
New  British  Censor 

American  newspapers  now  have  a 
real  friend  in  the  British  Ministry  of 
Information  who  tackles  their  prob¬ 
lems  with  great  understanding  and 
has  shown  that  he  is  able  to  cut  the 
red  tape  of  British  censorship  to  some 
extent.  He  is  Douglas  Williams, 
former  star  foreign  correspondent  of 
the  London  Daily  Telegraph,  who  is 
the  first  British  journalist  to  get  a 
front  rank  job  in  the  Ministry  of  In¬ 
formation.  He  succeeded  Sir  Frederick 
Whyte  as  head  of  the  Ministry’s 
American  division. 

At  his  first  press  conference  he  was 
greeted  by  American  newspapermen 
with  cries  of:  “Douglas  Williams!  For 
crying  out  loud,”  according  to  a  dis¬ 
patch  by  Gault  MacGowan,  London 
correspondent  of  the  New  York  Sun, 
on  Sept.  20. 

“Hardly  a  newshawk  present  but 
had  walked  with  Williams  on  the  side¬ 
walks  of  New  York  or  had  reported 
Blitzkrieg  with  him  in  Europe,”  Mac¬ 
Gowan  said.  “Douglas  reminded  us 
that  he,  too,  had  reported  the  Haupt¬ 
mann  trial.  That  one  touch  of  Trenton 
made  the  whole  gang  kin. 

“Within  a  few  hours,  Williams  was 
loosening  rusty  hinges.  Information 
to  suit  our  respective  newspapers  and 
even  make  our  edition  times  was  ac¬ 
tually  being  released  with  a  minimum 
of  obstruction  by  military  departments 
formerly  believed  incrusted  with  the 


Crimean  War  attitude  to  correspond¬ 
ents.” 

Williams  “makes  friends  with  the 
guardians  of  the  maze  of  red  tape  as 
he  cuts  through  it,”  according  to  Mac¬ 
Gowan.  The  first  day  on  the  job 
Williams  obtained  the  release  of  news 
of  an  ambulance  bombing  and  its  lo¬ 
cation  in  Tunbridge  after  it  had  been 
held  up  for  hours.  He  ordered  an 
official  photographer  to  take  pictures 
of  the  damage  and  patiently  explained 
to  him  a  routine  of  putting  the  plates 
in  charge  of  the  conductor  of  the  first 
train  going  to  London  to  be  handed  to 
a  waiting  messenger  there — an  ex¬ 
ample  of  speedy  tactics  that  “would 
have  shaken  the  circumlocution  de¬ 
partment  of  the  Ministry  to  the  foun¬ 
dations,”  according  to  MacGowan. 

Williams  is  48.  He  returned  to  Eng¬ 
land  at  the  start  of  the  war  and  be¬ 
came  a  lieutenant  of  artillery. 

CLASSIFIED  TAX  ADS 

The  City  of  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  re¬ 
cently  launched  upon  a  short-cut 
drive  to  clean  up  tax  delinquencies  on 
its  real  property  rolls.  It  resorted  to 
publication  in  the  Fort  Worth  Press’ 
classified  section  a  long  list  of  delin¬ 
quent  property  owners,  warning  that 
the  property  would  be  sold  at  public 
auction  30  days  later  unless  back 
levies  were  paid.  Past  practice  has 
been  a  tedious  course  through  the 
courts  with  subsequent  expense.  Im¬ 
mediate  result  of  the  new  plan  was  a 
pickup  in  payments. 


uour  customers 
read  JVflVSPAPm 

Almost  any  medium  will  reach 
some  of  your  customers  —  the  newspaper 
reaches  them  all.  It's  dollars  to  doughnuts 
you  never  met  a  person  who  could  get 
along  without  a  newspaper. 

The  newspaper  has  become  an  essential  (actor 
in  modern  living — and  buying.  People  want  it 
— read  it — pay  for  it — raise  ructions  when  it 
doesn't  arrive  on  time  every  day.  In  any 
community,  the  local  newspaper  is  the  most 
powerful  influence. 

Most  powerful  influence  in  Central  Massachusetts  is 
The  Telegram-Gaxette,  which  blankets  this  rich  in¬ 
dustrial  market  (population  433,287  in  Worcester 
and  its  average  18-mile  suburban  trading  area) 
with  a  circulation  of  127,018  average  net  paid 
daily.  There  is  no  other  Worcester  daily  paper. 
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Posed  by  Beverly  Gross,  "Miss  Oregon"  Golden  Gate  Exposition 
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/9)3  mo  ms  mo  m?  ms  mo  mo 

Yes!  Oregonian  daily  circulation  is  still  zoom- 
ing!  And  bear  in  mind  w«*v«  never  bought  a 
single  subscriber.  In  our  case  the  subscribe:  s  do 
the  buying^and  they  subscribe  because  they  want 
The  Oregonian.  There’s  a  moral  here  somewhere 
for  advertisers  who  want  newspaper  readers  who 
will  buy  what  fbey  have  to  selll 


NO  INDIANS? 


You’ve  heard  about  the  city  child  who  has  never 
seen  a  cow.  Weil,  believe  it  or  not,  many  a  youngster 
out  here  in  the  Pacific  Northwest  has  never,  in  his 
whole  life,  seen  an  Indian! 

But  don’t  get  the  idea  that  the  Oregonian  Market 
of  today  lacks  color — or  virility.  It  has  developed 
so  FAST  ...  it  is  so  BIG  ...  so  UNIQUE  in  most 
essential  respects  that  many  a  buyer  of  advertising 
space  has  not  yet  brought  his  conception  of  the 
potentialities  of  the  Oregonian  Market  up  to  date. 

In  all  America  there  is  no  other  market  quite  like 

iosstion.  * 

this.  Think  of  a  huge,  natural  geographic  area  with 
an  integrated  population  of  a  million-and-a-half  people  dominated  by 
one  major  center  of  population. 

This  is  the  Oregonian  Market — and  one  newspaper  will  deliver  this 
market  to  you — the  newspaper  the  people  of  the  Oregon  Country  have 
read  and  believed  in  since  there  was  a  market. 

THE  OREGONIAN 

The  Great  Newspaper  of  the  West  •  Portland,  Oregon 

PAUL  BLOCK  &  ASSOCIATES.  National  Representatives 
New  York,  Chicago,  Boston,  Detroit,  Philadelphia,  Cincinnati,  San  Francisco,  Los  Angeles,  Seattle 
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not  taken  so  we  called  the  Collector 
of  the  Port,  for  an  explanation. 

We  could  not  contact  the  Collector 
but  his  assistant  told  us  that  a  spe¬ 
cial  examination  of  all  passes  was  in 
progress.  The  expiration  date  on  our 
present  pass  is  Jan.  1,  1940. 


Phony  Camera  Schools 
Adopt  Army-Navy  Angle 


NEA  Service 
Opens  Bureau 
To  Answer 
Conscription 
Questions 
For  Readers 
Of  Client 
Newspapers 


«y  Aerial  PhotOS 

NOT  so  long  ago  we  were  plagued  that  it  is  grateful  to  all  those  who  STANLEY  FI] 
by  the  phony  outfits  which  adver-  have  applied  to  serve  in  our  defense  Phillipsburg  ( 
tised  that  they  would  make  you  an  program.  informs  us  that 

expert  news  photographer  complete  is  the  smallest 

with  a  bright  colored  press  card  all  Investigating  Passes  the  country  to 

for  the  sum  of  a  few  dollars,  ■^eir  the  first  time  since  Cutter  own  aerial  phoi 

motto  was,  Quick  results  and  little  •  - 

cost.” 

With  conscription  a  fact  we  now 
find  organizations  who  employ  the 
same  music  with  different  words.  A 
few  days  ago  we  received  from  a 
Camera  Knight,  a  letter  in  which  he 
enclosed  a  circular.  TTiis  advertise¬ 
ment  stated  that  young  men  should 
prepare  themselves  for  service  with 
Uncle  Sam.  You  guessed  it.  The 
Army  and  the  Navy  wants  expert 
photographers.  Take  a  course  in  our 
school  and  with  a  few  lessons  you 
too  will  find  yourself  serving  as  an 
expert  cjuneraman.  Same  old  hooey 
and  there  will  be  the  usual  number 
of  suckers  falling  for  this  bimk. 

Army  Training  Ciaimnd 
If  only  the  circular  stopped  at  this 
point  it  would  not  have  interested  us 
so  much.  It  went  on  to  tell  how  you 
will  be  prepared  by  Army-trained 
experts.  The  wording  leads  us  to  be¬ 
lieve  that  the  document  had  been 
given  a  legal  going  over  to  protect 
the  sponsors  from  court  entangle¬ 
ments.  Of  course,  any  school  has 
the  right  to  teach  photography  if  it 
wishes  but  when  a  “John  Doe”  outfit 
claims  that  it  can  fit  you  for  service 
as  an  expert  photographer,  all  in  a 
few  weelK,  we  think  that  our  Uncle 
Sam  is  not  getting  an  even  break. 

When  this  department  discussed 
the  picture  situation  with  Army  offi¬ 
cers  in  Washington  we  were  informed 
that  the  military  services  earnestly 
desired  cooperation  from  newspaper 
cameramen.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
press  cameramen  had  an  unusual 
training  which  fitted  them  for  the 
service.  Before  World  War  No.  2 
had  started  the  Signal  Corps  and  the 
Air  Corps  maintained  schools  for  offi¬ 
cers  and  enlisted  men  to  perfect  them 
in  practical  and  scientific  photography. 

This  course  ran  about  nine  months 
and  judging  from  the  curriculum,  we 
have  no  hesitancy  in  saying  that 
graduates  of  these  schools  are  mas¬ 
ter  technicians. 

When  the  newspaper  cameramen 
find  their  way  into  the  military  ser¬ 
vice  they  will  discover  that  their 
army  buddies  are  well  informed  in 
photography.  They  will  have  much 
in  common  and  if  the  facts  are  as 
given,  (and  we  have  no  reason  to 
doubt  them)  news  lens-lads  will  have 
an  opportunity  to  improve  themselves 
in  certain  phases  of  the  craft. 

When  this  department  issued  a  call 
for  volunteers  to  serve  with  Uncle 
Sam  as  cameramen  we  had  no  thought 
of  receiving  the  number  of  replies 
which  came  in.  They  have  been  so 
many  that  we  could  not  answer  them 
personally.  We  wish  to  inform  the 
Camera  Knights  who  have  asked  if 
they  had  been  chosen  for  service,  that 
we  have  not  received  any  informa¬ 
tion  from  the  War  Department. 

All  letters  of  application  sent  to 
this  department  have  been  sent  to  the 
proper  authorities  at  Washington  and 
acknowledgment  of  receipt  has  been 
given  us.  Just  how  the  Army  will 
work  out  the  plans  for  calling  the 
Camera  Knights  is  a  matter  which 
has  not  been  confided  in  us.  Late 
advices  inform  us  that  all  letters  are 
b^g  given  a  thorough  investigation 
and'^he  War  Department  announces 


George  Gaylin  and  John  Thontpson,  of 
Acme  Newspictures,  after  wading  through 
mud  to  cover  story, 

per  photographers  by  the  U.  S.  Cus¬ 
toms  Service,  they  have  not  been 
called  upon  to  renew  them  when  the 
date  of  expiration  arrived.  We  won¬ 
dered  why  this  important  step  was 


TO  find  out  how  the  con¬ 
scription  act  will  affect 
them  personally,  newspa¬ 
per  readers  need  only  write 
to  NEA’s  new  Selective 
Service  Information  Bu¬ 
reau  in  Washington.  All 
queries  are  answered  for 
no  other  charge  than  post- 

Bro'nner,  ^ 

long-time  Eu- 
ropean  chief 
for  NEA  Ser- 
vice  who  has 

Washington 
since  selec-  Bronner 
tive  service  was  first  dis¬ 
cussed,  writes  a  daily  inter¬ 
pretive  article  and  super¬ 
vises  the  staff  which  an¬ 
swers  individual  queries. 
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YV  ITHIN  a  single  30>day  period  Troy 
A.  B.  C.  City  Zone  plants  received  more 
than  $14,690,000  in  national  defense 
contracts.  Largest  single  orders  were  to 
the  Watervliet  Arsenal  for  armament. 

Cannon  cannot  be  cast  or  delicate 
engineering  instruments  set  up  in  a  day 
— peak  operations  are  assured  here  for 
months. 

The  Record  Newspapers,  Troy's  sole 
dailies,  reach  more  than  140,000  consum¬ 
ers  in  this  center  of  mounting  buying 
power. 

To  tap  this  expanding  sales  field  takes 
enly  12c  per  line — lowest  cost  for  single¬ 
medium  blanket  coverage  of  any  major 
New  York  State  market. 


WHY  not  tie  up  to  the 
organization  doing  the 
most  consistent  job  of 
meeting  the  needs  of 
American  newspapers?  Ask 
about  .  .  . 
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Miniature  Speed  Graphic 

2%x3*/4  size.  With  American  -  made 
Ko^k  lens,  $113;  with  American-made 
Bausch  &  Lornli  Tessar,  $116.  Duwn 
pajment  (through  your  Deal- 
er)  as  little  as .  9a A 


GRAFLEX  Anniversary 
ENLARGER 

with  Varioqraph  Controls 

tinest  moderately-priced,  precisinn-huilt 
enlarger  ever  mailel  Klexilde— simpli— 
ptRgid.  A  perfect  companion  for  2%  x 
d'4  cameras  and  smaller.  Price,  without 
lens.  $87.50.  Ikiwn  payment  (through 
yomjiraflez  Dealer)  as  j.g 


Here’s  an  All-American  Team  for 
Your  Most  Thrilling  Sports  Shots 


...  a  team  that  fights  for  you  all  the  way  from 
the  sidelines  to  the  newsstands.  The  Miniature 
Speed  Graphic  is  a  "natural”  for  taking  sports 
pictures.  It’s  small  and  compact — easy  to  carry 
— yet  it  gives  you  quick,  easy  focusing,  accurate 
framing,  high  exposure  speeds  with  focal-plane 
shutter,  a  lens  of  high  resolving  power  mounted 
in  auxiliary  front  shutter  and  a  film  size  that 
records  all  the  action  in  minute  detail  to  make 
brilliant  enlargements  as  big  as  you  need  them. 
For  outstanding  sports  pictures,  add  this 
American-made  camera  with  American-made 
lens  and  shutter  to  your  equipment. 


And  to  make  your  good  pictures  even  better, 
enlarge  them  with  the  finest  moderately-priced, 
precision-built  enlarger  ever  made — the  Graflex 
Anniversary  Enlarger  with  variograph  controls. 
Combining  maximum  flexibility  with  simplicity 
of  operation  and  ruggedness  of  construction,  it 
will  put  into  your  pictures  everything  that’s  in 
your  negatives  .  .  .  and  do  more  things  better 
than  any  other  enlarger. 

See  this  All-American-made  picture-making 
team  at  your  Dealer’s.  He’ll  gladly  show  you 
the  many  ways  in  which  it  can  quickly  pay 
for  itself. 


FREE  LITERATURE 

Be  sure  to  get  the  new  booklet  illustrating  and  of  Ciraflex  and  Speed  Graphic  American-made,  Prize- 
descrihing  in  detail  the  new  Graflex  Anniversary  Winning  Cameras  and  Accessories.  Both  are  free 
Enlarger  with  variograph  controls,  and  the  catalog  at  your  Dealer’s.  Or  write  us. 

New  York  City  Display  Rooms  at  50  Rockefeller  flozo 

FOLMER  GRAFLEX  CORPORATION 

DEPT.  EP-61,  ROCHESTER,  N.  Y.,  U.  S.  A. 


^  GRAFLEX CAMERAS 
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for  not  more  than  one  year,  or  bv 
both. 

Some  of  the  prohibited  subjects  ac¬ 
cording  to  the  decree  are,  any  mili- 
tary  or  naval  reservation,  post,  ar- 
•senal,  proving  ground,  range,  mine 
field,  camp,  fort,  yard,  station,  district 
or  area. 

Any  defense  sea  area,  any  air¬ 
space  reservation,  any  naval  harbor 
closed  to  foreign  vessels. 

Any  commercial  establishment  en¬ 
gaged  in  the  development  or  manu¬ 
facture  of  military  or  naval  arms 
munitions,  equipment,  ships,  etc.,  for 
the  Army  or  Navy.  Any  equipment 
or  official  military  or  naval  book 
reports,  etc.,  which  are  marked  bj 
the  Secretary  of  War  or  by  the  Secre¬ 
tary  of  Navy  as  “secret,”  “confiden¬ 
tial”  or  “restricted.” 

Strict  regulations  against  photo¬ 
graphing  or  publishing  of  photos  o! 
the  Panama  Canal  and  the  Pananu 
Canal  Zone  and  of  ships  in  transi; 
through  the  Panama  Canal,  have  beer, 
rigidly  enforced. 

When  Uncle  Sam  says,  “No  pic¬ 
tures”  better  not  argue. 

■ 

POLITICAL  ADS 


Importance  of 
Ads  in  Defense 
Stressed  to  NIAA 

Group  Cautioned  Not  to 
Curtail  Space  Now  .  .  . 
Dodds  New  President 

Detroit,  Mich.,  Sept.  23 — National 
defense  needs  are  increasing  the  re¬ 
sponsibility  of  advertising  men,  dele¬ 
gates  to  the  18th  annual  convention 
of  the  National  Industrial  Advertis¬ 
ers  Association,  meeting  here  Sept. 
18-21  were  told. 

“In  view  of  the  nation’s  expanding 
defense  program,  advertising  today 
has  a  job  that  is  more  important  than 
its  normal  peacetime  responsibility,” 
J.  M.  McKibbin,  apparatus  advertis¬ 
ing  and  sales  promotion  manager 
Westinghouse  Electric  &  Mfg.  Co., 
said.  An  increasing  importance  upon 
the  flow  of  information  is  required, 
he  said.  With  time  as  a  chief  in¬ 
gredient  of  national  preparedness,  ad¬ 
vertising  can  speed  the  buying  process 
by  giving  buyers  the  needed  facts, 
he  declared. 

Warns  on  Ad  Curtailment 

Advertisers  who  discontinue  adver¬ 
tising  in  the  belief  it  is  unnecessary 
imder  the  pressure  of  war  prepared¬ 
ness  work  were  warned  of  business 
losses  and  even  failure  by  Walter  H. 
Gebhart,  sales  manager  of  the  indus¬ 
trial  division,  Henry  Disston  &  Sons, 
Inc.,  and  president  of  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  chapter  of  the  NIAA. 

“If  industry  turns  thumbs  down  on 
advertising  in  a  sellers’  market  now,” 
he  said,  “it  may  awaken  at  the  end 
of  the  preparedness  program  with 
expanded  plants  and  no  buyers  for 
its  normal  products,”  he  said. 

George  M.  Slocum,  publisher,  De¬ 
troit  (Mich.)  Automotive  News  and 
past  president  of  the  Advertising  Fed¬ 
eration  of  America,  told  the  confer¬ 
ence  that  advertising  men  must  be 
on  guard  to  prevent  the  adoption  of 
taxes  on  advertising. 

Richard  P.  Dodds,  Truscon  Steel 
Co.,  Youngstown,  O.,  was  elected 
president  of  the  association.  Vice 
presidents  elected  were:  E.  J.  Goes, 
Koehring  Co.,  Milwaukee;  Herbert  V. 
Mercready,  Magnus  Chemical  Co., 
Inc.,  Garwood,  N.  J.;  Terry  Mitchell, 
Frick  Co.,  Waynesboro,  Pa.;  W.  D. 
Murphy,  Sloane  Valve  Co.,  Chicago; 
L.  J.  Ott,  Ohio  Brass  Co.,  Mansfield, 
O.;  and  R.  T.  Reinhardt,  California 
Corrugated  Culvert  Co.,  Berkley, 
Calif.  D.  C.  Howell,  Carboloy  Co., 
Detroit,  was  elected  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

How  the  1940  Dicennial  Census, 
with  the  most  complete  and  most  ac¬ 


curate  aggregation  of  basic  statistics 
the  U.  S.  has  ever  had,  will  help  in¬ 
dustrial  advertisers  get  facts  on  mar¬ 
kets  was  described  by  Vergil  D.  Reed, 
assistant  director.  Bureau  of  Census. 

The  census,  Reed  said,  embraced 
practically  every  field  of  national  ac¬ 
tivity.  The  result  includes  not  only 
the  basic  story  of  population  changes, 
but  manufacturing,  retail  and  whole¬ 
sale  trade  and  service  industries; 
mines  and  quarries;  the  present  pic¬ 
ture  of  American  agriculture  and  the 
first  national  study  of  housing. 

Harry  W.  Fortey,  advertising  direc¬ 
tor,  Warner  &  Swasey  Co.,  Cleveland, 
also  urged  NIAA  members  to  sell 
their  superiors  on  the  necessity  of 
niaintaining  normal  advertising  in 
anticipation  of  the  day  when  auto¬ 
matic  demand  will  cease,  and  real 
selling  again  become  imperative. 

AGENCY  MATING 

How  readership  surveys  prove  of 
value  in  building  advertising  plans 
was  a  major  theme  of  the  10th  An¬ 
nual  Convention  of  Continental 
Agency  Network  at  the  Palmer 
House,  Chicago,  Sept.  20-22.  Twenty- 
two  executives  from  the  11  agency 
members  were  present.  A  new  mem¬ 
ber,  who  joined  the  network  during 
the  convention,  is  Olmsted-Hewitt, 
Inc.,  Minneapolis,  represented  by 
Ward  H.  Olmsted. 


the  tired  expression  in  their  faces, 
these  lads  were  not  on  a  holiday. 

We  have  been  informed  that  this 
photo  was  the  reason  for  the  special 
story  written  by  Dick  Hollander,  then 
managing  editor  of  the  Washington 
News,  who  recognized  the  institu¬ 
tional  and  promotional  value  provided 
by  our  intrepid  cameramen. 


REAR  Admiral  Clark  H.  Woodward, 

commandant  of  the  Third  Naval 
District,  recently  urged  that  news¬ 
paper  photographers  and  reporters 
engaged  in  covering  national  defense 
stories,  cooperate  with  the  naval  and 
military  authorities  by  observing  the 
President’s  executive  order  of  Jan. 
12,  1938. 

This  executive  decree  proclaims 
that  it  shall  be  unlawful  to  make  any 
photograph  or  drawing  or  graphical 
presentation  of  vital  military  and 
naval  installations  without  first  ob¬ 
taining  permission  of  the  commanding 
officer  of  the  post  and  then  promptly 
submitting  the  picture  to  the  com¬ 
manding  officer  for  censorship.  Fail¬ 
ure  to  comply  with  the  executive  or¬ 
der  is  punishable  by  a  fine  of  not 
more  than  $1,000  or  by  imprisonment 


Setting  aside  a  prohibition  that  has 
existed  from  the  first  days  of  its  pub¬ 
lication,  Boston’s  Christian  Science 
Monitor  last  week  for  the  first  time 
accepted  paid  political  advertising. 


A  Message  About  a 

NEWSpaper 

.  c  .  and  One  off 
NatSoo’s  IKey  Mar 


Folks  in  Fort  Worth,  North  and  West  Texas  rely  on  this  NEWSpaper  to  give  them 
the  latest  in  news  and  information — the  best  in  features.  For  a  third  of  a  century 
The  Star-Telegram  has  grown  with  this  rich  section  of  Texas  and  become  a  part  of 
the  daily  lives  of  families  here. 

Interest  is  being  focused  on  strong  American  NEWSpapers  by  National  NEWSpaper 
Week.  The  Star-Telegram  is  proud  to  offer  advertisers  the  largest  audience  of 
NEWSpaper  readers  in  Texas— concentrated  in  one  of  the  Nation's  key  markets. 
Maybe  that's  one  reason  firms  advertising  in  this  trading  area  realize  the  full  striking 
power  of  their  message  only  when  they  use  The  Star-Telegram — and  use  it  adequately. 

We  have  an  abundance  of  market  information  available  for  advertisers  and  their 
agencies.  Just  off  the  press  is  a  new  color  map  showing  our  family  coverage  by 
counties  in  the  Fort  Worth  trading  area  based  on  1940  census  reports.  Write  for 
it  if  you  have  not  received  your  copy. 

The  Fort 


Worth  StarTeiegram 


Amon  G.  Carter,  Publisher 


k. 
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^‘Awakened  from 


a  20-year  Dream^^ 


Say  PALO  ALTO  TIMES 
and  REDWOOD  CITY  TRIBUNE 


At  left:  RAY  LOV'ETT,  General  Maiiafter, 
I’alo  Alto  Time#  and  Redwood  City  Trilnnie 


RAY  LOVETT,  general  manager  of  the  Palo 
Alto  Times  and  Redwood  City  Tribune,  affili¬ 
ated  California  newspapers,  wrote  recently: 


Intertypes,  their  readers  and  advertisers  may 
expect  even  greater  achievements  during  the 
months  and  years  to  come. 


“The  Intertype  Corporation  called  our  atten¬ 
tion  to  the  need  for  more  modern  typesetting 
equipment,  in  order  to  cope  with  the  ever- 
increasing  cost  of  production,  and  in  so  doing 
awakened  us  from  a  20-year  dream.” 

Well,  if  those  two  progressive  newspapers 
have  been  “dreaming”  for  twenty  years,  they 
have  nevertheless  done  a  marvelous  job  of 
newspaper  making  in  that  period.  Now  that 
they  are  stepping  ahead  with  new  Universal 


TWO  NEW  UNIVERSALS 
With  NO-TURN  Magazine  Shift 

Chosen  because  of  their  flexibility,  both  of  the  machines 
installed  by  the  Palo  Alto  Times  and  Redwood  City 
Tribune  are  Intertype  Mixers,  and  both  are  equipped 
with  Intertype’s  no-turn  magazine  shift,  the  automatic 
quadder,  six-mold  disk,  Mohr  saw,  and  a  complete  new 
dress  of  Intertype  Vogue  headletter  and  ad  types. 


Mr.  Lovett  said  further: 


“We  are  pleased  to  be  among  the  thousands  of 
users  of  Intertypes.  They  are  great  producers 
for  us,  with  a  minimum  of  maintenance  cost.” 


Earlier  Intertypes  were  great  producers,  as 
Mr.  Lovett  states;  but  the  new  Universal  In¬ 
tertypes  are  even  more  profitable  to  operate. 
Write  today  for  all  the  particulars  about  them 
to  Intertype  Corporation,  360  Furman  Street, 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y. 


Step  Ahead  with  the  UNIVERSAL  INTERTYPE 

i 


fVefUMff  AMP  SUMPAY 

MINNEAPOLIS  STAR  JOURNAL 


The  most  spectacular  of  his  picture 
-the  dirigible  Hindenburg  at  the  mo¬ 
ment  it  burst  into  flames  at  Lake- 
MAJOR  news  events  of  the  past  two  hurst — was  the  easiest  he  ever  took 
decades  have  been  recorded  by  Jack  Snyder  says.  He  was  on  the  field  witt 
Snyder,  veteran  Philadelphia  news  his  camera  focused,  waiting  for  tb 

cameraman.  He  _  landing  of  the  airship,  and  merely  be 

has  been  on  the  ]  ^  I  to  click  the  shutter  when  the  traged; 

staff  of  the  Phila-  \  |  occurred  before  his  eyes.  After  b 

made  his  pictures,  Snyder  aided  in  tb 
rescue,  dragging  two  persons  from  tb 
burning  ruins. 

He  has  been  assigned  to  almw 
every  murder  case  in  the  Philadel¬ 
phia  area,  including  the  Lindber^ 
kidnaping  and  the  more  recent  no¬ 
torious  arsenic  murders  in  Philadel¬ 
phia.  Snyder  is  married  and  has  tr 
children,  a  boy  and  a  girl. 


TEXAS  DAILY  IS  50 

The  Gainesville  (Tex.)  Daily  Reg¬ 
ister  on  Sept.  23  observed  its  50th  an¬ 
niversary  with  a  114-page  Golden 
Anniversary  and  Progress  edition,  the 
largest  in  Gainesville  newspaper  his¬ 
tory.  The  edition  was  in  10  sections, 
with  a  four-color  cover  contrasting 
pioneer  days  of  the  city  with  1940. 

The  late  John  T.  Leonard  purchased  for' 11  years  and 
the  IVeekly  Register  on  Aug.  30,  1890  previously  served 
and  turned  it  into  a  daily  after  a  few  inquirer  and 
months.  The  newspaper  has  been  Ledger.  Spot 


Camera  Knights 


The  newspapers  of  the  Ohio  Select  ^ 
List,  at  their  annual  meeting  in  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Sept.  23,  voiced  enthusiastic  ■ 
approval  of  National  Newspaper 
Week  Oct.  1-8.  President  A.  C.  Hud- 
nutt,  Elyria  Chronicle-Telegram,  re¬ 
ported  that  the  majority  of  Ohio  news¬ 
papers  would  step  into  line  in  adopt¬ 
ing  suggestions  as  made  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week  Committee. 

Harvey  H.  Henes,  Painesville  Tele¬ 
graph,  was  elected  president  of  the 
Ohio  Select  List  for  the  coming  year. 
Other  officers  named  were  C.  V. 
Hughes,  East  Liverpool  Review,  as 
vice-president,  and  C.  H.  Spencer, 
Newark  Advocate,  as  secretary-treas¬ 
urer. 

Frank  B.  Amos,  one-time  agency 
executive  and  now  publisher  of  the 
Cambridge  Jeffersonian,  spoke  on  the 
subject  of  “How  To  Get  More  Na¬ 
tional  Advertising.”  He  emphasized 
the  fact  that  the  under-metropolitan 
markets  represent  a  large  portion  of 
the  advertiser’s  potential  market  and 
cited  figures  which  indicated  that  the 
only  practical  means  of  covering  that 
market  was  the  local  newspaper.  All 
publishers  were  urged  to  improve  the 
physical  appearance  of  their  news¬ 
papers,  make  them  more  attractive, 
readable,  etc.  if  they  wish  to  attract 
more  national  advertising  dollars. 

Paul  L.  Gorham,  manager  of  the 
Illinois  Daily  Newspapers  Markets, 
spoke  on  the  subject  of  the  I&I  Plan 
and  its  progress  over  a  period  of  the 
last  three  years,  flmphasis  was  placed 
upon  the  fact  that  whereas  in  the 
entire  year  of  1939,  some  77  advertis¬ 
ers  availed  themselves  of  the  fre¬ 
quency  rate  schedule,  more  than  90 
manufacturers  had  arranged  their 
schedules  to  take  advantage  of  this 
saving  since  the  start  of  1940. 

■ 

Veteran  Pa.  Newsman 
Retires  at  85 

York,  Pa.,  Sept.  23 — Robert  McCor¬ 
mick  Sturgeon,  veteran  staff  member 
of  the  York  Gazette  &  Daily,  and  a 
reporter-editor-publisher  with  a  va¬ 
ried  experience,  has  retired  at  the 
age  of  85. 

During  his  career  Sturgeon  spent 
two  years  as  a  reporter  on  the  old 
New  York  Sun  when  Charles  A.  Dana 
was  editor;  he  was  also  active  as  a 
Harrisburg  correspondent  for  a  time, 
representing  the  Associated  Press  in 
Harrisburg  about  1890.  He  was  also 
Harrisburg  correspondent  for  the  old 
Philadelphia  Press. 

About  40  years  ago  Sturgeon  and 
some  associates  formed  the  R.  M. 
Sturgeon  Company  and  published  the 
Harrisburg  Morning  Call  for  several 
years.  In  1905  he  joined  the  York 
Gazette  Company  and  has  been  with 
that  publisher  until  his  retirement. 
Mr.  Sturgeon  retires  on  full  salary. 


three  generations  of  the  Leonard  favorite  assign- 

family.  J.  M.  Leonard  is  president  of  ment.  Celebrities  I 

the  ^ily  and  C.  H.  Leonard  general  galore  —  kings, 

manager.  queens,  princes  B 

■  and  four  Presi-  - 

GOLDBERG  RETURNS 

Abe  Goldberg,  formerly  city  circu-  lens.  But  he  takes  them  in  stride,  re¬ 
lation  manager  of  the  New  York  maining  unimpressed  by  great  names. 
American,  who,  after  the  merger  of  For  instance,  on  July  4,  1926,  he  spent 
the  American  and  New  York  Journal  the  morning  taking  pictures  of  the 
was  transferred  to  the  Los  Angeles  King  of  Hoboes,  and  the  afternoon 
Examiner  as  city  circulation  mana-  snapping  President  Coolidge.  It  was 
ger,  has  returned  to  the  New  York  Snyder  whose  yell  of  “Hey  Queenie” 
Journal- American  with  the  same  title,  caused  Marie  of  Roumania  to  turn  and 
He  has  been  with  Hearst  organiza-  smile  from  a  train  window  while  on 
t’on  18  years.  a  visit  to  Philadelphia. 


NEWSWOMEN'S  PARH 

The  New  York  Newspaper  Women  ■ 
Club  held  a  cocktail-tea  at  the  Wj]- 
dorf-Astoria  Thursday  afternoon  t 
honor  American  and  French  war  cor¬ 
respondents  who  have  returned  t 
this  coimtry.  Chief  editorial  exea- 
tives  of  New  York  newspapers  ac 


The  nett  Post-Standatd  plant,  formally  opened  to  the  public  August  16,  1940. 


The  Post-Standard,  by  this  new  expansion,  pledges  its  continued  activity 
in  the  interest  of  a  free  press  in  America.  Its  reputation  for  news  ac¬ 
curacy  and  dependability  ...  its  acceptance  as  an  instrument  for  public 
good  has  been  a  part  of  the  family  life  of  Syracuse,  Central  and  North¬ 
ern  New  York  for  112  years.  Now  in  the  “40’s”  it  renews  its  pledge 
of  service  to  the  civic  and  business  life  of  the  Post-Standard  community. 


Steadily  increasing  advertising  patron¬ 
age  proves  the  selling  power  of  a  news¬ 
paper  serving  those  families  who  repre¬ 
sent  the  substantial  purchasing  piower 
of  this  important  market. 


Growth  in  one  year  in  Daily  readers 
of  14%  and  in  Sunday  readers  of  25% 
is  significant  of  the  acceptance  this 
newspaper  has  been  given  by  the  read¬ 
ing  public. 


DAILY  —  Now  over  74,000  net  paid. 
SUNDAY  —  Now  over  85,000  net  paid. 
Black  and  white,  rotogravure,  comic,  run-of-paper 
color,  and  magazine  color  advertising  available. 


The  Post- Standard 

DAILY  -  -  -  SUNDAY 


Kelly-Smith  Company,  National  Representatives 


1 

1 
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A  FEW  short  years  after  the  invention  of  the 
telephone  and  the  electric  light,  the  business 
streets  of  many  large  cities  looked  much  like  the 
one  shown  above.  Most  of  the  wires  were  tele¬ 
phone  lines.  Largely  made  of  iron,  these  proved  not 
only  cumbersome  but  inefficient  for  long  distances. 

Development,  however,  was  rapid.  Copper  made 
compaa  underground  cables  practical,  and  begin¬ 
ning  in  1890,  the  criss-aossed  maze  of  wires  above 
our  cities’  streets  quickly  disappeared. 

Thus  was  copper  truly  the  key  to  progress. 
Thanks  to  an  abundant  supply  made  available  by 
the  pioneering  American  copper  industry,  the  red 
metal  proved  adequate  for  every  swift  stage 
of  elearical  development — whether  light  ANA 
and  power  or  telegraph,  telephone,  wireless,  1 


radio  or  television,  copper  has  been  called  upon  as 
the  ideal  conduaor.  Serving  business  and  pleasure, 
the  national  defense  and  the  man  in  the  street,  our 
utilities  and  our  communications  rest  on  a  solid 
network  of  dependable  copper. 


From  newly  developed  Anaconda  mines  came 
much  of  the  copper  so  vital  to  elearicity’s  expan¬ 
sion.  It  was  in  predecessor  plants  of  Anaconda’s 
present-day  subsidiaries.  Anaconda  Wire  &  Cable 
Company  and  The  American  Brass  Company,  that 
invaluable  contributions  were  made  in  building 
new  and  more  efficient  types  of  wires  and  cables. 
^  Now,  as  then.  Anaconda  research  leads  the 

ICmDA  way  to  ever-increasing  usefulness  of  the 
^  red  metal. 


Anaconda  Copper  Mining  Company 

25  Broadway  New  York 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


10  New  York 
Daily  Papers 
Decline  Ad 


W.  J.  Cameron  Charges 
Letter  Reproduced  by 
Magazine  Therein  Is  Forgery 


W.  S.  KELLOGG  LEAVES  GLENDALE  PAPER 

WILLIAM  S.  KELLOGG,  for  eight  years  publisher  of  the  Glendale  (Cal.) 

News  Press,  is  leaving  that  post  effective  Oct.  1,  he  announced  Thursday. 
He  will  devote  his  full  time  to  the  affairs  of  the  estate  of  his  father,  F.  W. 
Kellogg,  who  died  in  the  Orient  Sept.  5.  The  publisher’s  post  on  the  News 
Press  will  be  Riled  by  H.  C.  Burkheimer,  present  publisher  of  the  Alhambra 
Post  Advocate,  and  Burkheimer  in  turn  will  be  succeeded  by  P.  E.  Ritcha, 
advertising  director  of  the  Post  Advocate.  Both  papers  are  members  of  the 
Copley  group. 


through  the  foresightedness  and  gra¬ 
ciousness  of  Strawbridge  &  Clothier, 
one  of  our  large  department  store 
advertisers.  The  store  had  a  long- 
established  position  on  page  5.” 


Buys  All  Stock 
In  Boise  Doily 


Ten  New  York  newspapers  recently 
declined  a  large  display  advertise¬ 
ment  proffered  by  Friday,  weekly 
magazine,  probably  because  a  letter 
displayed  on  the  front  cover  of  the 
Sept.  27  issue  and  mentioned  in  the 
ad  was  termed  a  forgery  by  the  al¬ 
leged  author,  it  was  disclosed  this 
week. 


L.  A.  Times  Files 
Brief  With 
Supreme  Court 


Advertiser  Gives  Up 
Preferred  Position 


The  ad  called  attention  to  an  article, 
‘■American  Merchants  of  Hate,”  con¬ 
taining  “proofs-names-documents”  on 
the  “Men  Behind  Fascist  Plotting  and 
Anti-Semitism  in  America.”  Its  front 
page  letter  which  it  called  “one  of 
the  most  sensational  documents  in 
publishing  history,”  was  allegedly 
written  in  friendly  tone  by  W.  J. 
Cameron  of  the  Ford  Motor  Com¬ 
pany,  to  Fritz  K\ihn,  convicted  former 
fuelu-er  of  the  German -American 
Bund,  dated  May  19,  1937.  The  letter¬ 
head  was  “Anglo-Saxon  Society  of 
America,  Dearborn,  Mich.” 

Mr.  Cameron,  in  a  letter  Sept.  23  to 
O.  G.  Overcash,  chairman  of  the  edu¬ 
cational  committee  of  the  United 
Automobile  Workers  of  America,  who 
had  queried  him  regarding  the  charge, 
answered:  “In  the  first  place  the  let¬ 
terhead  is  a  forgery.  There  is  no 
such  society.  There  never  was  a  simi¬ 
lar  society  having  a  Dearborn  post- 
office  address.  ...  I  never  heard  of 
Fritz  Kuhn  until  he  began  to  gain 
notoriety  in  New  York  for  his  Bund 
activities.  .  .  .  The  signatxire  to  the 
letter  is  not  mine.  Whoever  wrote  it 
took  mighty  good  care  not  to  make 
it  look  like  mine.” 

Dan  Gillmor,  Friday  publisher,  said 
the  newspapers  which  refused  the 
five  column  12-inch  ad  were  the  fol¬ 
lowing: 

New  York  Times,  Herald  Tribune, 
News,  Mirror,  Post,  Civil  Service 
header,  Jewish  Morning  Journal,  Jew¬ 
ish  Daily  Forward,  Jewish  Day  and 
the  Bronx  Home  News. 


N.  Y.  NEWS  APOLOGIZES 

In  what  is  probably  the  largest 
public  apology  ever  printed  by  a  news¬ 
paper,  the  New  York  Daily  News 
Thursday  printed  a  three  and  a  half¬ 
column  story  headlined:  “Our  Apolo¬ 
gies  to  Lou  Gehrig  and  the  Yankees,” 
written  by  Jimmy  Powers,  sports  edi¬ 
tor.  The  story  states  “the  News  has 
just  finished  a  medical  inquiry  into 
the  mysterious  ‘polio’  germ,”  and  after 
discussing  Gehrig’s  illness  which  made 
him  retire  from  baseball  said:  “The 
News  has  just  learned  that  Gehrig 
did  not,  and  does  not,  suffer  from 
acute  anterior  p>oliomyelitis,  infantile 
paralysis.  Lou  has  a  rare  disease 
called  amyotrophic  lateral  sclerosis.” 
This  is  not  communicable,  the  News 
said.  On  Sept.  10  CSehrig  filed  suit 
against  the  News  and  Powers  for 
$1,000,000,  alleging  the  Sunday  News 
of  Aug.  18  stated  Gehrig  was  suffer¬ 
ing  from  a  communicable  disease  and 
that  the  report  hurt  his  credit  and 
reputation  and  caused  him  mental 
anguish. 


A  contention  that  “censorship  of 
freedom  of  speech  or  of  press  cannot 
be  imposed  by  legislative,  executive  or 
judicial  arms  of  the  government — Fed¬ 
eral  or  state”  was  advanced  to  the 
Supreme  Court  Sept.  20  by  the  Los 
Angeles  Times. 

The  newspaper  filed  a  brief  chal¬ 
lenging  a  contempt  of  court  convic¬ 
tion  growing  out  of  the  publication 
of  editorials  in  1937  and  19^  concern¬ 
ing  two  labor  cases  and  the  conviction 
of  a  woman  politician. 

The  Supreme  Court  will  hear  argu¬ 
ments  in  a  few  weeks  on  the  contro¬ 
versy,  which  involves  the  right  of  a 
newspaper  to  publish  editorials  about 
court  cases  prior  to  a  final  settle¬ 
ment. 

Cites  State  Court 

The  brief  said  that  the  State  Su¬ 
preme  Court  upheld  the  conviction  in 
the  Los  Angeles  Superior  Court  on  the 
ground  the  editorials  had  “a  reason¬ 
able  tendency  to  interfere  with  the 
orderly  administration  of  justice.” 

The  newspaper  contended  that  re¬ 
cent  United  States  Supreme  Court 
decisions  permitted  editorial  com¬ 
ment  as  long  as  there  was  no  “clear 
and  present  danger”  of  injury. 

“This  nebulous  standard — ‘reason¬ 
able  tendency’ — amounts  in  applica¬ 
tion  to  judicial  censorship  of  com¬ 
ment  upon  court  proceedings,”  the 
newspaper  asserted. 

“If  these  rulings  are  permitted  to 
stand  no  public  comment  may  be  made 
on  problems  of  social,  economic  or 
moral  consequence  involved  in  court 
proceedings,  even  though  the  pro¬ 
ceedings  have  passed  the  stage  of 
finality  following  the  entry  of  verdict 
of  a  jury  or  the  judgment  of  a 
court.  ,  .  . 

“A  fanciful  disturbance  of  judicial 
calm  or  a  speculative  prejudice  to  liti¬ 
gants  as  a  result  of  the  utterances  will 
not  suffice.  There  is  a  greater  social 
interest  in  the  preservation  of  freedom 
of  speech  and  of  the  press  than  there 
is  in  the  elimination  of  hypothetical 
evils.” 


You  Can  Sell  BOTH 


Ohio  s  Largest  Market 

— Greater  Cleveland 


and 


Dhios  Second  Largest 
Market 


—26  Adjacent  Counties 


PARKER  BACK  IN  U.  S. 

Robert  B.  Parker,  chief  of  the  Buda¬ 
pest  bureau  of  the  Associated  Press, 
retuimed  to  the  United  States  Sept.  27 
on  the  S.S.  Elxochorda. 


with  the 

CLEVEUND  PUIN  DEALER 

Heme  Newspaper 


Philadelphia,  Sept.  26— That  the 
progressive  advertiser  is  greatly  in¬ 
terested  in  the  current  efforts  to 
make  newspapers  more  readable  and 
thereby  increase  the  effectiveness  of 
his  advertisements  is  illustrated  by  a 
gracious  gesture  on  the  part  of  a  large 
department  store  here  which  con¬ 
sented  to  give  up  a  choice  spot  in  the 
Philadelphia  Public  Ledger  in  ex¬ 
change  for  space  further  back  in  the 
paper. 

This  move  has  resulted  in  100% 
more  news  space  on  pages  2,  3,  4  and  5. 
It  was  one  of  the  most  important 
steps  taken  by  the  management  of 
the  Evening  Public  Ledger  to  make 
the  paper  more  readable.  A  favorable 
reader  reaction  was  noticed  imme¬ 
diately,  George  F.  Kearney,  editor  and 
president,  said  in  an  interview  with 
Editor  &  Publisher  today. 

“This  has  cured  a  situation  which 
has  bothered  us  for  years,”  he  said. 
“The  moving  of  the  advertisement 
lelieves  congestion  in  the  front  of  the 
newspaper,  giving  us  the  first  six 
pages  instead  of  only  the  first  four 
on  which  to  display  news  and  pictures. 
This  move  also  enables  us  to  dress 
these  pages  more  attractively  and 
makes  better  classification  of  news 
possible. 

“The  change  was  made  possible 


Announcement  of  the  transfer  of 
the  stock  ownership  of  the  Bowe 
(Idaho)  Capital  News  from  the 
Scripps  League  of  Newspapers,  to  Le- 
Roy  Sanders,  Tacoma,  part  owner  of 
the  paper,  and  publisher  of  the  Hunt¬ 
ington  Park  (Calif.)  Sigital,  was  made 
Monday  by  Taylor  C.  Robertson,  New* 
publisher. 

Sanders  was  editor-in-chief  and 
general  manager  of  the  Scripps  news¬ 
papers  for  15  years.  He  purchased 
the  Capital  News  originally  with  the 
Scripps  family,  and  the  present  trans¬ 
action  consolidates  ownership  in  his 
hands,  he  explained. 

No  changes  in  the  personnel  of  the 
Capital  News  is  anticipated,  states 
Publisher  Robertson.  Editor  of  the 
publication  is  Max  G.  Funke. 

In  announcing  the  ownership  change 
the  Capital  News  carried  the  follow¬ 
ing  page  one  statement  by  Mr.  Rob¬ 
ertson. 

“I  am  happy  to  announce  today  that  J 
LeRoy  Sanders,  who  purchased  the 
Capital  News  fourteen  years  ago  f« 
himself,  B.  H.  Canfield  and  Josephine 
S.  Scripps,  now  has  acquired  the  en¬ 
tire  stock  interest  in  this  newspaper 
which  belonged  to  his  former  asso¬ 
ciates.” 


CONSCRIPnON  DATA 

The  Fort  Worth  (Tex.)  Press  has 
begvm  devoting  two  columns  of  its 
Page  One  daily  to  news  and  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  conscription  and  the 
National  Guard  call. 


Houston’s  growth  is  2nd  in  the  Nation’ 

. . .  out  The  Houston  Chronicle 
is  growing  faster  than  Houston 

^INCE  1930,  Houston's  populo- 


cording  to  the  preliminary  reports 
on  the  1940  Census,  moking  Hous¬ 
ton's  growth  second  in  the  Notion, 
omong  lorge  cities.® 


But  The  Houston  Chronicle  hos 
grown  even  faster  thon  Houston  in 
the  post  decade.  The  Houston 
Chronicle's  62%  daily  circulation 
increose  is  almost  double  Houston's 
32%  population  increase. 


Increose  in 
Doily  City 
Circulotion 
Since  1930 
Wot  62*. 


Increose  in 
Popwlofion 
Since  1930 
Wot  32% 


And  The  Houston  Chronicle's  in¬ 
crease  in  daily  city  circulation  in 
the  past  10  years  is  greater  than 
the  combined  increose  of  the  other 
two  Houston  newspapers. 


The  Houston  Chronicle  ALONE  is 
oil  you  need  to  sell  Houston — the 
largest  and  wealthiest  market  in 
Texas. 


THE  HOUSTON  CHRONICLE 


Largest  Daily  Newspaper  in  Texas~.Morning  or  Evening 


w 


■'i 


R.  w.  McCarthy 

Nofienol  Advertising  Moneger 


THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 

Notionol  Representotivc 


internAPOnAl  paper  company 


NEW  YORK.  N.  Y. 


SUPEROTO 

SERVICE 


RENDERED  BY  INTERNATIONAL 


PAPER  COMPANY  TO  PROMOTE  THE 
USE  OF  ROTOGRAVURE  PRINTING 


FOR  SEPTEMBER  2  8.  1  9  4  0 
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Farm,  Home  and 
Garden  Section 
An  Ad  Success 

Portlcmd  Sunday  Oregonian 
Has  Popular  12 -Page 
Tabloid  Feature 

In  only  five  years,  a  “Tiny  Tim” 
editorial  feature  has  grown  into  a 
"Paul  Bunyan”  advertising  success. 
That  is  the  story  of  “Farm,  Home 
and  Garden,”  special  tabloid  section 
af  the  Portland  Sunday  Oregonian. 

Edited  by  Loren  Milliman  since  the 
start  in  1935,  “Farm,  Home  and  Gar¬ 
den”  has  obtained  a  high  reader-in¬ 
terest  in  a  specialized  field.  Milliman 
gained  his  knowledge  of  the  three 
subjects  through  years  of  personal 
contact  in  Portland,  and  with  far¬ 
mers  in  Oregon  and  Southwestern 
Washington.  Before  “Farm,  Home  and 
Garden”  was  started,  he  served  as  a 
‘loop”  man  in  that  area  as  a  staff 
reporter  for  the  Oregonian. 

4-Color  Cover 

Conceived  originally  as  a  special 
feature  to  departmentalize  the  Sunday 
articles  on  farming,  homemaking  and 
gardening,  the  section  with  its  four- 
color  cover  was  immediately  accepted 
by  advertisers.  Each  succeeding  issue 
sees  its  influence  become  more  appar¬ 
ent. 

One  advertiser  stated  that  “Farm, 
Home  and  Garden”  was  the  single 
newspaper  medium  that  enabled  him 
to  reach  a  hand-picked  audience 
which  was  virtually  pre-sold  on  his 
product.  This  advertiser-acceptance 
can  be  factually  stated  in  terms  of 
inches  of  advertising,  for  1940  records 
clearly  indicate  they  will  exceed  6,000 
inches.  This  is  a  50%  increase  over 
1939,  when  the  advertising  exceeded 
1938  by  23%. 

Now  regularly  containing  at  least 
12  pages  of  editorial  matter  and  ad¬ 
vertising,  the  first  four  pages  are  de¬ 
voted  to  articles  of  interest  to  farm¬ 
ers.  The  cover  illustration,  however, 
alternates  with  the  three  subjects: 
farms,  homes  and  gardens.  This  far¬ 
mer  section  excites  interest  of  the 
more  than  40,000  regular  farm  sub¬ 
scribers  to  the  Svmday  Oregonian,  and 
yet  encourages  interest  in  those  ar¬ 
ticles  for  the  city  dweller  whose  small 
plot  demands  different  editorial  sub¬ 
ject  matter. 

Approaching  and  generally  exceed¬ 
ing  the  authoritative  value  of  a  trade 
paper,  farmers  have  grown  to  depend 
upon  “Farm,  Home  and  Garden”  ar¬ 
ticles  on  dairying,  poultry,  irrigation 
and  the  many  subjects  of  their  do¬ 
main.  Special  sections  on  timely  sub¬ 
jects  are  regularly  published.  For  ex¬ 
ample:  Turkey  Show  Edition;  State 
Fair  Number;  Spring  Planting;  Fall 
Planting;  and  so  forth. 

Gardening  Taken  Seriously 
Bom  and  cradled  in  a  community 
where  gardening  and  homemaking  is 
taken  very  seriously  by  its  citizens, 
“Farm,  Home  and  Garden”  found  al¬ 
most  immediate  popularity  with  those 
who  find  personal  satisfaction  and  re¬ 
laxation  in  their  garden.  Be  it  only 
a  parking  strip  of  lawn  or  a  new 
outdoor  living  room,  people  of  the 
Northwest  want  their  gardens  abloom 
with  flowers  all  year  around.  Writers 
I  of  national  note  and  popularity  regu¬ 
larly  write  their  most  careful  stories 
filing  the  best  time  to  plant  accord¬ 
ing  to  this  particular  locality.  Ad¬ 
vertising  of  products  and  services  of 
interest  to  this  type  of  reader  adjoin 
the  editorial  matter. 

Also  important  editorially  is  the 
^eatment  of  articles  that  deal  with 
interior  decoration  and  the  myriad 


details  pertinent  to  home  building 
and  maintenance. 

Though  this  section  started  with 
only  eight  pages,  its  popularity 
necessitated  an  early  increase.  To¬ 
day  with  twelve  pages  minimum, 
it  has  at  times  grown  to  sixteen 
pages. 

With  the  Sept.  1st  issue  a  new 
classified  advertising  section  was 
started  titled  “Preferred  Homemakers 
Guide.” 

Under  this  heading  many  new  ad¬ 
vertisers  have  been  encouraged  to  use 
“f  arm.  Home  and  Garden”  to  reach 
buyers  of  home  appliances  and  build¬ 
ing  materials. 

■ 

NEW  WAKE  BOOK 

The  1940  edition  of  “In  the  Wake  of 
the  News  Book”  appeared  on  Chicago 
newsstands.  Sept.  20.  The  booklet,  a 
compilation  of  the  year’s  best  contri¬ 
butions  to  the  daily  column  of  Arch 
Ward,  Chicago  Trihxine  sports  editor, 
contains  64  pages,  including  302  items 
of  prose  and  144  of  poetry.  Mr.  Ward 
took  over  “The  Wake”  in  1937.  Last 
year,  the  column  received  30,173  con¬ 
tributions,  or  nearly  100  every  busi¬ 
ness  day. 


Special  Awards  for 
N.  J.  Photographers 

New  Brunswick,  N.  J.,  Sept.  24— 
Presentation  of  special  awards  to 
three  newspaper  photographers  will 
be  a  new  feature  at  the  19th  annual 
New  Jersey  Press  Association  News¬ 
paper  Institute  to  be  held  here  Oct. 
7  at  Rutgers  University.  Individual 
awards  in  the  new  photography  con¬ 
test  will  be  given  lensmen  winning 
first  place  for  spot  news,  feature  and 
.sports  pictures. 

Judges  in  the  photo  competition 
will  be  Leonard  Kane,  news  picture 
editor,  Yonkers  (N.  Y.)  Herald- 

Statesman  and  the  Macy  Westchester 
newspapers;  Richard  Samo,  New  York 
Daily  Mirror  news  photographer;  and 
Thomas  Hughes,  picture  assignment 
editor.  Wide  World  Photos.  New 
York.  Kane  will  also  address  the  in¬ 
stitute  on  factors  that  make  a  good 
news  picture  and  Sarno  will  advise 
how  to  get  such  a  picture. 

There  also  will  be  other  contests 
and  exhibits  as  in  former  years.  Usual 
awards  will  be  given  in  daily  and 
weekly  newspaper  rating  contests  and 
a  special  plaque  will  be  presented  to 


the  newspaper  with  the  best  editorial 
on  either  or  all  of  the  four  freedoms 
guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Assistant  Secretary  of  the  Navy 
Lewis  Compton  and  A1  Williams, 
aviation  writer  for  Scripps-Howard 
newspapers,  will  address  the  ban¬ 
quet  which  will  conclude  the  institute 
program. 

AD  BUREAU  FOLDER 

A  four-page  folder,  stressing  the 
importance  of  the  newspaper  to  every 
member  of  the  family,  and  hence  to 
advertisers,  was  issued  last  week  by 
the  research  and  promotion  depart¬ 
ment  of  the  Bureau  of  Advertising, 
ANPA.  Entitled  “The  Lady  Has  the 
Right  Idea  .  .  . ,”  the  folder  is  illus- 
'  trated  with  a  cartoon  showing  an  out¬ 
raged  wife  and  mother  attempting  to 
get  the  attention  of  her  family,  every 
one  of  whom  is  busily  engaged  in 
reading  a  section  of  the  newspaper. 
The  copy  points  out  that  “today,  when 
interest  in  news  of  the  world  is  at 
such  a  high  pitch,  the  newspaper  is 
naturally  a  more  logical,  more  eco¬ 
nomical,  more  profitable  place 
for  your  advertising  than  ever 
before.” 


LJ  N  THE  forefront  of  cities 
doing  their  full  share  to  aid  national 
defense  is  Rockford,  second  largest 
machine  tool  center  in  America.  Well 
aware  of  their  duty  to  city  and  read¬ 
ers,  the  Rockford  newspapers  reflect 
the  trend  of  the  times  with  character¬ 
istic  saneness  and  intelligence.  Such 
competent  news  and  confidence-in¬ 
spiring  editorial  background  make  for 
clear  understanding  of  all  issues,  give 
profitable  results  to  each  advertised 
message.  A  request  will  bring  you 
copies  of  these  newspapers  which  are 
specially  molded  to  popular  preference. 


ROCKFORD 

SjifDcUuj 

\StsfPaHt , 


Register-Republic 
mORRIRG  STRR 
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Tell  Industry's  Story  to  the  Readers 
of  America's  Newspapers 


Boston  Globe  •  Chicago  Tribune  •  Cincinnati 
Enquirer  •  Fall  River  Herald  News  •  Harrisburg 
Patriot  &  News  •  Johnstown  Democrat 
Johnstown  Tribune  •  St.  Paul  Dispatch  •  St.  Paul 
Pioneer  Press  •  Scranton  Times  •  Westchester- 
Macy  Newspapers 


l>IIOT04iK \riis  Kt  srhrnlf.t  DUtIlIrrs — III  .lu^iph  S.  KiiKli 
IMutit  Hfitiiioini  T.oin«viII<*  Plant.  National  DUtillerH^ 

i:(t  Old  0\<‘rh(iit  Plant.  i4i  Lalxirator.v.  (5i  Honiliriif  Whi^- 
kry.  M? »  (irain  tlU'Vaior.  W  A.  GilNy  (iin  . 

<Si  and  >  IM  MatnriaN  purfdia^t  d  by  diHtilk'iv.  Calvert  DU- 
tilirrs — Mto  Paltiniorc  (Rdayi  Di'^tiUery,  (11 »  Stills,  (i;n 
Whf.at  Sracrani — iM«tnirr%  t  nrporation.  i  1  >  fami**- 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHE 


E  D  I 


COMMUNITY  APPRECIATION! 


THIS  WEEK  in  more  tli.in  5,000  cities  and  towns 

across  the  country  community  celebrations 
arc  In'ing  held  emphasizing  the  power  and  influ- 
eiK*e  of  the  newspaper  as  the  first  lint  of  defense 
in  the  battle  ever  raging  to  maintain  the  Ameri¬ 
can  way  of  life,  our  free  institutions,  and  the 
denuK-ratic  principles  ujion  which  our  govern¬ 
ment  was  founded — the  realization  of  which  has 
made  tin*  nation  great. 

The  enthusiastic  reception  which  has  been  giv¬ 
en  to  the  idea  of  National  Newspaper  Week 
indicates  that  at  long  last  newspapers  have  de¬ 
cided  on  a  sound  public  relations  policy,  namely, 
that  of  taking  the  public  into  their  confidence 
with  respect  to  the  intimate  details  of  newspaper 
operation.  It  is  an  interesting  story.  Primarily 
the  huge  investment  has  been  made  for  dissemi¬ 
nating  knowledge  amongst  the  people. 

The  ta.sk  of  giving  America  its  news  is  gigantic, 
fa.scinating,  and  of  major  importance  to  our  na¬ 
tional  future.  Behind  it  .stands  an  investment 
in  land,  buildings,  and  physical  equipment  in 
excess  of  i550fl.000.000.  That  is  for  daily  news- 
pajH'rs  alone;  there  is  no  reliable  estimate  of  the 
(“omparable  investment  for  the  10,000  weeklies. 

Editorial  j)eople,  reporters,  copy-readers,  s|)e- 
cial  writers,  executives  receive  total  annual  sal¬ 
aries  of  al)out  $70,000,000.  .\nother  $iJ0, 000,000 — 
probably  more  under  the  expense  of  covering  a 
v.orld-wide  war — g(H‘s  for  wire  news  services.  Of 
that  $!j0,000,000,  it  is  .safe  to  estimate  that 
$12,000,000  or  more  is  paid  out  in  salaries  to  news 
service  employes.  Special  feature  writers  and 
artists  whose  work  is  syndicated  are  paid  about 
$7,500,000.  So  we  have  a  total  expense  for 
gathering  and  preparing  the  news  for  publication 
in  the  neighborhood  of  $100,000,000. 

■Vfter  the  news  is  written,  selected,  and  pre¬ 
pared  for  the  typographical  processes,  w’e  call 
into  service  the  half-billion  dollar  plant  men¬ 
tioned  above.  Manning  the  intricate  machines 
in  the.se  departments  are  men  and  women  whose 
services  command  a  total  of  about  $120,000,000 
a  year.  Raw  materials  —  w’hite  paper,  ink, 
metals,  etc.  —  cost  during  the  pa.st  year  almut 
$225,000,000. 

Thus,  Ijefore  we  have  sold  a  line  of  advertis¬ 
ing  or  put  a  paper  on  a  subscriber’s  doorstep, 
we  have  piled  up  an  investment  of  half  a  billion 
and  a  straight  production  cost  in  laljor  and  raw- 
materials  of  $445,000,000  a  year.  We  have  still 
made  no  provision  for  light,  heat,  |)ower,  insur¬ 
ance,  freight  an<l  cartage  on  raw  materials,  repairs 
and  maintenance,  jmstage,  and  the  hundred  and 
one  other  items  common  to  all  manufac¬ 
turing  enterprise.  Allow  another  $15,000,000. 

So  far,  we’ve  mentioned  only  the  outgo  in  the 
process  of  making  a  newspaper.  There  arc  a  few- 
more  items  to  be  put  under  that  head  before  we 
finish.  You  can’t  s|)end  nearly  half  a  billion 
dollars  a  year  on  production  without  incurring 
some  cost  for  the  process  of  raising  the  revenue, 
rirculation  department  employes  and  indejrendent 
s;ilesmen  and  agents  earn  more  than  $100,000,000 
a  year,  the  greater  part  of  which,  paid  by  sub¬ 
scribers  to  carrier  boys  and  agents,  does  not  pass 
through  the  publisher’s  hands  at  any  time.  There 
remjuns  to  the  newspaper  from  circulation  in¬ 
come  about  $275,000,000. 

Advertising  department  jiay  and  commissions 
come  to  well  over  $75,000,000  a  year  at  the  cur¬ 
rent  volume  of  advertising — about  $550,000,000 
for  all  dailies  from  all  sources. 

.\gain,  there  are  no  reliable  statistics  on  the 
^veekly  press,  and  our  figure  of  $200,000,000  as  a 
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Tliroii^li  faith  we  understand  that  the  worlds  were 
framed  hy  the  wonl  of  God,  so  that  things  which 
are  seen  were  not  made  of  things  which  do  appear. 
— Ileltrews  XI  :3. 


gro.ss  overall  iticome  for  these  ticw  spajters  mtisl 
confaiti  a  liberal  nuirgiti  for  error. 

Leaving  the  w-wklies  ittid  returning  to  our 
<lailies.  w-e  hiivc  an  apitroxiniate  gro.ss  jtrofit  of 
$200,000,000,  iK'fore  taxe.s — which  hiive  iH-conie 
legion  iti  the  pa.st  few  years.  An  often  tptoted 
estimate  is  that  taxes  accoutit  for  more  thiui 
20  per  cent  of  every  dollar  taken  in — income 
taxes,  employment  and  old-age  taxes,  and  local 
property  taxes.  That  is  probably  high  for  the 
d.oily  newspaper  on  the  average.  Take  10  jht 
cent  of  our  estimated  gross  of  $825,000,000,  and 
we’ll  probably  be  clo.se  to  the  mark.  That  would 
bring  the  margin  l)etween  income  and  exp)en.se 
dow  n  to  about  $120,000,000.  We  have  still  made 
no  provision  for  legal  services,  bad  debt  losses. 
Iil)el  .suits,  amortization  of  debts  on  property, 
obsoles<irnce  and  depreciation  of  machinery.  For 
these,  set  aside  another  4  per  cent  of  the  gross 
income,  or  about  $.84,000,000.  There  remains 
almut  $85,000,000  to  $90,000,000— a  bit  better 
than  10  per  cent  on  total  income.  Most  of  our 
daily  publishers  will  be  delighted  if  they  earn 
that  margin  this  year. 

Broadly  speaking,  then,  it  may  be  said  that 
the  cost  of  putting  the  news  into  the  hands  of 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Uncle  Sam  is  more  than  three- 
quarters  of  a  billion  dollars  a  year.  Everj'  effort 
in  the  making  of  the  newspaper,  directly  or  in¬ 
directly,  is  pointed  to  the  one  end — the  delivery 
of  the  paper  on  the  doorstep,  with  the  best  con¬ 
tent  of  information,  education,  and  entertainment 
tliat  newspapermen  can  conceive  or  afford.  The 
l»roduction  and  sale  of  adverti.sing  space,  assumed 
hy  some  to  be  the  major  concern  of  newspapers, 
is  the  means  to  an  end  and  not  the  end  itself. 
Its  development  in  this  country  has  permitted 
the  growth  of  an  economically  strong  press,  inde- 
jjendent  of  political  income  and  control,  in¬ 
dependent  also  of  any  dominant  business  interest. 
Every  decade’s  increase  in  the  volume  of  adver¬ 
tising  has  l»een  accompanied  by  a  parallel  increase 
in  the  editorial  services  of  newspapers — a  fact 
w  hich,  as  President  Roosevelt  has  .said,  makes  us 
the  best  informed  nation  in  the  w-orld. 

It  is  this  fundamental  fact  which  newspapers 
are  bringing  home  dramatically  to  their  readers 
during  the  next  week.  It  is  a  fact  which  .should 
be  in  the  minds  of  every  newspajK-r  maker  and 
everj'  newspaper  reader  at  all  times,  every  week, 
but  human  nature  being  its  forgetful  .self,  it  is 
well  that  it  be  brought  home  once  a  year  with 
special  emphasis.  For  perseverance  and  skill  in 
the  organization  of  National  Ncw.spafier  Week, 
we  tender  our  congratulations  to  Chairman 
Hardy  and  the  fellow  members  of  the  committee 
of  the  NewspajK-r  .\.s.sociation  Managers  who 
made  this  forward  step  in  public  relations  a 
realitv  in  1940. 


SCHOOLBOOK  CENSORSHIP 

IIICIII-SCIIOOL  TEXTBOOKS,  e.spc  ially  nn 
oral  w-ritten  by  Prof.  Ilarnhl  Kiig'^  of  rc.iclKT' 
College,  Columbia  University,  h;i\-i;  U'en  elin, 
inated  from  the  .si-hools  of  several  eomnlUlliti^ 
in  recent  w-eeks.  'I'he  “liquidation”  has  often  lien 
at  the  instanee  of  the  .\nieriean  Legion  and  othe 
(latriotic  organizations,  and  iu  .>onu‘  instance; 
seems  to  have  been  taken  by  .school  Iniards  unde; 
the  w-hi|i  of  a  steamed-uj)  public  ojiinion. 

We  have  .said  our  piece  alKiut  Profe.s.sor  llugj. 
Iiooks  in  these  columns.  Frecpiently  during  tht 
[•a.st  three  years  w-e  have  jxiinted  out  that  higi 
seh(K)l  children  were  In'ing  taught  to  distrust 
new  spajiers  and  to  lx*  esjiecially  wary  of  all  ad 
'.  ertising.  The.se  teachings  have  been  widespreac 
>inee  the  early  1930’s,  when  Profes.sor  Rugg  and 
other  authors  of  high  .school  civics  and  economics 
textliooks  rode  the  crest  of  the  wave  of  eriticisii 
of  all  in.stitutions  of  the  Great  Boom. 

Our  ]M)int  has  always  been  that  school  lioards. 
public-spirited  citizens,  and  especially  newspaper 
editors  should  interest  them.selves  in  adt  anc£  ot. 
w  hat  the  schools  are  teaehing.  There  is  no  more 
•■fleet  ive  or  subtle  means  of  planting  propagandi 
tiian  by  the  ex  cathedra  words  of  the  teacher  or 
textbook  author.  The  authorities  on  whom  Pro- 
f«‘s.sor  Rugg  relied  for  many  of  his  charges  against 
the  press  were  righteously  and  rightfully  indig¬ 
nant  when  the  public  utilities  pushed  their 
propaganda  into  textbooks  15  years  ago;  the  pro- 
fe.ssors  are  not  aliove  .similar  tacties  to  advance 
their  own  credos. 

Profes.sor  Rugg’s  works  may  l>e  rightfully 
barred  from  the  .schools  after  the  urgings  of  war 
\eterans,  chureh  scxrieties,  etc.,  but  the  chances 
of  injustice  and  lopsided  education  under  thi.‘ 
form  of  censorship  are  too  great  to  permit  it 
continued  acceptance. 
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CHICAGO  GUILD  LOSES 

WELL-INFORMED  Chicagoans  have  told  us 
frequently  that  the  Guild  strike  again.st  the 
Herald  <t*  Examiner,  Aineriean,  and  later  the 
Herald- American  was  called  and  maintained  by 
a  minority  of  the  employes  concerned.  The 


TIffi  TIE  THAT  BINDS 

Human  kindness  is  the  indispensable  element  in 
society.  Where  that  exists  autocracies,  aristocra¬ 
cies,  oligarchies  and  democracies  may  endure. 
Once  it  ceases  to  pervade  a  civilization,  that  civil¬ 
ization  begins  to  break  up. 

— E.,  in  “The  Torch.” 


Guild  held  otherwise,  .shouted  loudly  against 
“Hearst  terrori.sm,”  and  after  the  Herald  i 
Examiner  had  disappeared  with  .several  hundred 
jobs,  effected  a  settlement  with  the  management. 

Meanwhile,  A.  F.  of  L.  unions  had  been  organ¬ 
ized,  and  as  one  of  the  strike  settlement  condi¬ 
tions,  an  election  was  arranged  to  determine 
which  organizations  wouhl  represent  the  editorial 
and  commercial  department  employes  in  future 
dealings  with  the  management.  That  election, 
held  last  Thursday,  resulted  in  an  overwhelraini! 
defeat  for  the  Guild  in  both  departments,  -t 
major  issue  was  the  new  “peace  pact”  Ix-tween 
the  Guild  leadership  and  the  Hearst  management, 
under  which  an  employe  who  lost  gexal  standing 
in  the  Guild  for  any  reason,  w  as  subject  to  imme¬ 
diate  di.scharge,  without  up|M‘al  and  with  loss  of 
.severance  pay. 

We  repeat,  we  will  continue  to  re|K*at  so  long 
as  that  contract  remains  at  issue,  that  no  more 
inequitable  employment  contract  was  ever  jilaced 
liefore  newspaper  publishers  and  their  employe."^ 
It  makes  a  man’s  ability  to  remain  at  his  chosen 
vocation  not  a  matter  of  competent  jjerformance, 
but  of  good  .standing  in  a  labor  union;  it  makes 
good  standing  not  dependent  only  upon  payment 
of  dues  and  assessments  but  upon  liehavior  m 
accordance  with  the  Guild’s  exjneept  of  “go(^ 
unionism.”  We  believe  that  newspaper  people  will 
reject  this  bondage  whenever  they  have  the 
chance  in  a  free  election. 
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MENTION 


WILLIAM  J.  PAPE,  publisher,  Water¬ 
bary  (Conn.)  Republican  and 
Amcricaji,  has  been  nominated  to  be 
a  Presidential 


elector  on  the 
Connecticut  Re¬ 
publican  state 
ticket. 

Congressman 
Joseph  W.  Mar¬ 
tin,  Jr..  Repub¬ 
lican  leader  of 
the  National 
House  of  Repre¬ 
sentatives,  chair¬ 
man  of  the  Re¬ 
publican  Nation¬ 
al  Committee, 
and  editor  and 
publisher  of  the 


William  J.  Pape 


North  Attleboro 
(Mass.)  Daily  Chronicle,  was  renomi¬ 
nated  14th  District  Congressman  in 
last  week’s  primaries  in  Massachu¬ 
setts. 

William  J.  Conners,  Jr.,  publisher, 
Buffalo  (N.  Y.)  Courier-Express,  and 
Edward  H.  Butler,  editor  and  pub¬ 
lisher,  Buffalo  Evening  News,  have 
been  elected  to  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  Buffalo  Country  Club  for  four- 
year  terms. 

Eugene  Lorton,  publisher.  Tulsa 
(Okla.)  World,  spoke  Sept.  18  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Tulsa  Pro-American 
Club,  organized  by  women  interested 
in  good  government. 

U.  S.  Senator  Carter  Glass,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Lynchburg  (Va.)  Advance  and 
News,  will  make  one  of  the  principal 
addresses  at  the  thirteenth  annual  ses¬ 
sion  of  the  Virginia  State  Grange, 


(Ark.)  Star,  and  Hal  Douglas,  busi¬ 
ness  manager.  Northwest  Arkansas 
Times,  Fayetteville,  will  serve  as  mem¬ 
bers  of  the  First  District  Appeals 
Board  with  headquarters  at  Fort 
Smith  in  administration  of  the  con¬ 
scription  act  in  Arkansas. 

Harry  H.  Haddon,  president  and 
editor,  Sunbury  (Pa.)  Daily  Item,  has 
been  presented  with  a  Distinguished 
Service  Certificate  by  the  13th  Dis¬ 
trict,  American  Legion,  Department  of 
Pennsylvania,  for  his  recent  editorial 
campaign  on  Americanism. 

J.  Frank  McDermond,  Jr.,  publisher, 
Attica  (Ind.)  Ledger-  Tribune  and  the 
fountain  Warren  Democrat,  has  pur¬ 
chased  the  Kinysman  Star  from  Mrs. 
R.  A.  Booe  and  her  daughter,  who 
have  been  op)erating  the  weekly  since 
the  death  of  Mr.  Booe  13  years  ago. 

William  J.  Robertson,  editor,  Easton 
(Pa.)  Express,  was  guest  speaker  at 
the  luncheon  meeting  of  the  Philips- 
burg  (N.  J.)  Rotary  Club  on  Sept.  11. 

Col.  Charles  H.  Browne,  editor  and 
publisher,  Horton  (Kans.)  Headlight 
and  commander  of  the  137th  Infantry, 
Kansas,  will  be  on  active  duty  with 
the  mobilization  of  his  National  Guard 
units.  Besides  Colonel  Browne,  others 
who  will  leave  the  paper  are  Capt. 
Guy  E.  Vining,  advertising  manager, 
and  regimental  adjutant  and  the  col¬ 
onel’s  son,  Charles  H.  Browne,  Jr., 
city  editor,  and  a  second  lieutenant  in 
Battery  F,  130th  Field  artillery. 

Ralph  S.  Kingsley,  publisher,  Ken¬ 
osha  (Wis.)  Evening  News,  and  presi¬ 
dent  of  the  Wisconsin  State  Chamber 
of  Commerce,  has  been  appointed  head 
of  state  defense  committee  by  Gov. 
Julius  P.  Heil. 


FOLKS  WORTH 
KNOWING 


KATHERINE  VINCENT,  fashion  edi¬ 
tor,  New  York  Herald  Tribune,  was 
experienced  in  a  wide  variety  of  jobs 
before  she  _ 


turned  to  writ¬ 
ing  about  wo¬ 
rn  e  n  ’  s  fashions. 

She  was  an  ac¬ 
tress,  a  depart¬ 
ment  store  sales 
clerk  and  pro¬ 
motion  director 
of  a  child  wel¬ 
fare  society.  She 
also  had  directed 
p  r  o  m  o  t i onal 
campaigns  for 
fashion  designers 
—  staging  fash¬ 
ion  shows,  thinking 


Katherine  Vincent 


In  The  Business  Office 


opening  at  the  armory  in  Lynchburg, 
Oct.  24. 

Waldo  Cook.  75-year-old  editor, 
Springfield  (Mass.)  Republican,  frac¬ 
tured  his  left  knee  cap,  when  he  fell 
in  the  Republican  city  room.  He  was 
removed  to  the  Springfield  Hospital. 

Robert  Lincoln  O’Brien,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Boston  Herald  and  former  chair¬ 
man  of  the  United  States  Tariff  Com¬ 
mission,  was  honored  last  week  at  a 
luncheon  attended  by  more  than  60 
friends  marking  his  75th  birthday. 

Lawrence  K.  Miller,  editor,  Pittsfield 
(Mass.)  Berkshire  Evening  Eagle,  has 
been  appointed  campaign  manager  for 
the  Pittkield  Community  Fund. 

T.  Barney  Thompson,  editor-in- 
chief,  Rockford  (Ill.)  Morning  Star 
and  Register-Republic,  was  named 
this  week  as  one  of  the  three  repre¬ 
sentatives  of  the  Tenth  Senatorial  dis¬ 
trict  organization  of  the  Illinois  Re¬ 
publican  Editorial  Assn.,  to  attend  the 
Republican  day  program  at  the  Illinois 
state  fair  at  Springfield,  Ill.,  in  1941. 

Major  RajTnond  B.  Bottom,  pub¬ 
lisher,  Newport  News  (Va.)  Daily 
Press  and  Times-Herald,  and  Winder 
R.  Harris,  msmaging  editor  of  the 
Norfolk  Virginian-Pilot,  are  members 
of  the  temporary  advisory  defense 
committee  to  help  expedite  housing 
projects  in  the  Hampton  Roads  area. 

James  F.  Cook,  editor,  Spartanburg 
(S.  C.)  Herald,  was  among  South 
Carolina’s  leading  better  agricultural 
advocates,  chosen  to  address  a  recent 
meeting  to  launch  the  state-wide 
“Better  Farm  Living”  program  in  15 
selected  Spartanburg  communities. 

Victor  Ridder,  editor  and  publisher, 
New  York  Staats-Zeitung  und  Herold, 
has  been  named  one  of  the  two  Presi¬ 
dential  electors  for  New  York  County’s 
Congressional  districts,  it  was  an¬ 
nounced  this  week  by  Republican 
County  Chairman  Kenneth  F.  Simp¬ 
son.  He  replaces  Newbold  Morris. 

E.  W.  St.  John,  publisher,  Mena 


ERNEST  PONTIUS  has  been  named 
advertising  manager  of  Lawrence 
(Kan.)  Journal  -  World,  succeeding 


R.  A.  deWatte- 
ville,  who  re¬ 
cently  joined  the 
Topeka  State 
Journal  as  pro¬ 
motion  manager. 

Mr.  Pontius, 
prior  to  joining 
the  daily,  had 
been  commercial 
manager  of  ra¬ 
dio  station 
WREN  for  three 
years  where  he 
began  14  years 
ago  as  an  an- 
noimcer. 

Colonel  Charles  C 


Ernest  Pontius 


Curtis,  director 
(Continued  on  next  page) 


up  ideas  for 
fashion  movies  and  writing  magazine 
and  newspaper  features. 

Unlike  most  successful  New  York¬ 
ers,  who  have  moved  in  from  the 
hinterland  and  adopted  New  York  as 
home.  Miss  Vincent  was  born  and 
raised  right  on  the  island  of  Manhat¬ 
tan,  where  her  family  has  lived  for 
four  generations.  She  attended  St. 
Catherine’s  Academy,  St.  Lawrence’s 
Academy,  and  the  school  of  journalism 
at  Columbia  University,  all  in  New 
York. 

When  she  finished  St.  Lawrence’s, 
Miss  Vincent  had  an  idea  she  wanted 
to  try  the  stage,  so  she  enrolled  in  the 
John  Murray  Anderson  School  of  Act¬ 
ing.  When  she  had  completed  her 
course,  she  played  in  a  stock  company 
in  Paterson,  N.  J.  But  after  a  few 
months  of  life  in  the  theater,  the  future 
fashion  writer  decided  she  would 
rather  write  than  act. 

Her  first  real  job  came  in  1930. 
Mrs.  Henry  Breckinridge  was  forming 
the  American  Child  Health  Associa¬ 
tion.  President  Hoover  had  just  turned 
over  a  sum  of  money  left  over  in  his 
World  War  Belgian  Relief  Fund  to  the 
group  and  a  White  House  Conference 
was  arranged. 

Miss  Vincent  handled  the  promo¬ 
tion  for  the  conference. 

She  quit  her  job  with  the  welfare 
organization  in  order  to  gain  ex¬ 
perience  in  the  fashion  field.  After 
four  or  five  years  in  that  field  she 
joined  the  Herald  Tribune,  on  Sept. 
15,  1937.  Her  first  story  was  from 
Hollywood,  where  she  had  gone  to 
compare  the  styles  of  that  fashion 
center  with  those  of  New  York,  Lon¬ 
don  and  Paris. 
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Wouiiih'd  but  he  stuck  to 
his  post  and  got  his  story 
through.  .  .  .  Another  fine 
example  of  the  men  behind 
the  Chicago  Tribune  Press 
Service! 
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Li’l  Abner 


Close  to  a  thousand  eolleges, 
schools,  clubs,  fraternal  and  com¬ 
pany  organizations,  even  whole 
towns — from  border  to  border  and 
bevond,  in  Hawaii  and  Canada — 
celebrated  SADIE  HAWKINS 
DAY  last  fall. 

Life  calls  this  anniversary  LFL 
ABNER  inspired,  “a  new  minor 
national  holiday.” 

Now  it's  coming  around  again — 
on  Saturday,  November  2nd.  A1 
Capp  on  October  15  starts  this 
year’s  SADIE  HAWKINS  se¬ 
quence.  We  again  are  promoting 
it  nationally.  The  LI’L  ABNER 
movie — based  on  SADIE  HAW¬ 
KINS  DAY — is  set  for  release 
then. 

Start  LI  L  ABNER  now  and  get 
the  fullest  benefit  from  this  com¬ 
ing  country-wide  SADIE  HAW¬ 
KINS  DAY  commotion. 
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of  advertising,  Call-Chronicle  News¬ 
papers,  Allentown,  Pa.,  has  been 
called  into  active  military  service. 
Colonel  Curtis  is  commander  of  the 
213th  Coast  Artillery,  only  regiment 
of  the  Pennsylvania  National  Guards 
called.  His  regiment  will  be  quartered 
at  Virginia  Beach  during  the  portion 
of  the  one  year’s  service.  During  his 
absence,  Albert  Bittner  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  local  advertising  manager,  in 
addition  to  his  former  duties  as  clas- 
sified  advertising  manager. 

EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

Every  Saturdey  Since  1884 
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Building,  San  Francisco:  Teleohone  Sutter  1303; 
and  Philip  Bu^bell,  H'estern  Pacific  Building,  Los 

Angeles.  Telephone  Prospect  .5.319. _ 

London  Ugue:  Veea  Chandlee,  7  St  Martins  Mews, 
Trafalgar  Square,  London,  W.  C.  2.  England,  Tele¬ 
phone:  Temple  Bar  3006.  Paris,  France  Correspon¬ 
dent:  Beenhaed  Ragnee,  25  Rue  Rexneguin,  Tele 
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Member;  The  Associated  Business  Papers,  Ad¬ 
vertising  Federation  of  America,  National  Edi¬ 
torial  Association,  National  Better  Business 
Bureaus  and  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulations 
with  an  average  audited  net  paid  "A  B  C”  as 
follows : 


Ernest  Hoftyzer,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Boston  American  and  Sunday 
Advertiser,  failed  to  capture  any  net 
awards  with  his  88-64  but  he  won 
two  major  prizes,  the  Legion  Tray 
and  the  Ad  Club  Bowl,  at  the  10th 
annual  golf  tournament  held  jointly 
by  the  Advertising  Club  of  Boston, 
the  Crosscup  -  Pishon  American  Le¬ 
gion  Post,  the  New  England  Chapter 
of  the  AAA,  and  the  Lantern  Club 
at  the  Woodland  Golf  Club  at  New¬ 
ton,  Mass.,  Sept.  20,  with  116  compet¬ 
ing,  the  largest  field  in  years. 

W.  A.  Cordingley,  circulation  man¬ 
ager  of  the  Des  Moines  (la.)  Register 
and  Tribune,  and  Mrs.  Cordingley 
were  injured  in  an  automobile  colli¬ 
sion  near  Hackensack,  Minn.,  Sept.  22. 
One  person  was  killed,  two  others  se¬ 
riously  injured  in  the  accident.  The 
Cordingleys  were  returning  home 
from  a  vacation  in  Minnesota. 

John  L.  Pool,  circulation  manager, 
Spartanburg  (S.  C.)  Herald- Journal, 
has  been  named  public  service  groups 
chairman  for  the  city’s  annual  United 
Campaign  (community  chest)  drive. 

George  A.  Lessig,  advertising  man¬ 
ager,  Pottstown  (Pa.)  Mercury,  ad¬ 
dressed  the  Mercantile  Bureau  of  the 
Pottstown  Chamber  of  Commerce  on 
Sept.  16  on  plans  for  Pennsylvania 
Days  Sales  scheduled  for  Oct.  4  to 
12  when  Pennsylvania-made  mer¬ 
chandise  products  and  merchandise 
will  be  on  sale. 

Milton  Burnham  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  the  newly  created  post  of 
sales  promotion  manager  of  the  Pacific 
Rural  Press,  after  serving  four  and 
one-half  years  as  the  assistant  adver¬ 
tising  manager. 

Harry  Stevenson,  dean  of  the  To¬ 
ronto  Globe  and  Mail  circulation  staff, 
who  was  recently  superannuated,  was 
honored  by  his  fellow  workers  with 
presentation  of  a  well-filled  wallet, 
suitably  inscribed.  Mr.  Stevenson  en¬ 
tered  the  circulation  department  of 
the  Globe  in  1919. 

Charles  Heintzelman,  formerly  of 
the  display  statistical  department, 
Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin,  has 
been  named  a  classified  advertising 
solicitor. 

In  The  Editorial  Rooms 

WALTER  M.  HARRISON,  managing 
editor,  Oklahoma  City  Daily  Okla¬ 
homan  and  Times,  is  now  on  duty  at 
Fort  SiU,  Okla., 
as  a  lieutenant- 
colonel  of  the 
Forty-fifth  Divi¬ 
sion.  E.  K.  Gay¬ 
lord,  publisher, 
announced  Sept. 

22  the  appoint¬ 
ment  of  Carl 
Stuart  as  man¬ 
aging  editor  dur¬ 
ing  Harrison’s 
absence.  He  has 
served  as  assis¬ 
tant  managing 
editor.  Col.  Har- 


Walter  M.  Harrison 


Sti  Months 

Ended 

Net 

Paid 

Total  Dit- 
tribution 

1  June  30»  1940 . 

12,403 

13.233 

1939 . 

12,726 

13,783 

** 

1938 . 

12,360 

13.312 

** 

1937 . 

11.482 

12;751 

** 

1936 . 

10,778 

11,801 

1935 . 

10.225 

11,333 

1934 . 

9.359 

10,592 

1933 . 

8.796 

10,320 

1932 . 

9.920 

10;987 

** 

1931 . . . 

10,497 

11,569 

1930 . 

10.816 

12,216 

1929 . 

9,878 

11,105 

rison  will  serve  in  the  division  staff’s 
intelligence  section. 

Maj.  James  E.  Crown,  managing 
editor.  New  Orleans  States,  received 
honorary  life  membership  in  the 
Young  Business  Men’s  Club  at  a 
luncheon  meeting  Sept.  18.  The  honor 
was  in  recognition  of  his  leadership 


turned  to  his  desk  this  week  after  an 
illness  which  had  confined  him  to  his 
home  for  several  weeks.  George 
Stansfield,  assistant  managing  editor, 
went  back  to  his  original  post,  having 
taken  Mr.  Armstead’s  place  during 
the  latter’s  illness. 

Capt.  N.  Dwight  Allison,  managing 
editor,  San  Antonio  Light,  was  one 
of  the  first  Texas  National  Guard  offi¬ 
cers  to  be  inducted  into  the  Federal 
service.  Allison  is  a  member  of  the 
state  staff  (36th  Division)  whose  du¬ 
ties  are  to  organize  and  supervise 
machinery  for  registration  and  draft 
service. 

Francis  S.  Drath,  editorial  writer, 
Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal,  was 
called  up  Sept.  23  by  the  war  depart¬ 
ment  to  serve  as  a  captain  in  military 
intelligence  at  Ft.  Omaha,  Neb.,  for  a 
year.  F.  L.  Williams,  Journal’s  man¬ 
aging  editor,  said  there  were  no  plans 
to  replace  him  at  present. 

Joseph  F.  Collis,  assistant  managing 
editor,  Wilkes-Barre  (Pa.)  Record,  is 
the  new  president  of  Wilkes-Barre 
Local  120,  American  Newspaper  Guild. 
Collis,  a  guild  vice-president,  will 
complete  the  unexpired  term  of  Ed¬ 
ward  J.  Donohoe,  who  resigned  re¬ 
cently  to  join  the  Scranton  (Pa.) 
Times.  Michael  Drugatch,  Record  ad¬ 
vertising  solicitor,  was  elected  to  the 
vacancy  as  vice-president  of  the 
Wilkes-Barre  Guild. 

Syd  Boehm,  reporter,  and  Henry 
McAllister,  photographer.  New  York 
Journal- American,  are  among  the 
16  witnesses  called  by  the  N.  J.  Grand 
Jury  sitting  at  Newton,  N.  J.,  when 
it  resumes  its  hearing  against 
the  actions  of  American  Bund  lead¬ 
ers  of  Camp  Nordland  arrested  July  4. 

Kenneth  L.  Simms,  formerly  with 
the  San  Antonio  (Tex.)  Light,  has 
joined  the  Salt  Lake  Telegram  as  copy 
desk  chief. 

Richard  W.  Tormey,  for  the  last 
year  telegraph  editor  and  more  lately 
city  editor  of  Zanesville  (O.)  News, 
has  resigned  to  become  field  repre¬ 
sentative  in  the  public  relations  divi¬ 
sion  of  the  Michigan  State  Highway 
Department. 

C.  H.  Scott,  former  aviation  editor, 
Dallas  (Tex.)  Times-Herald,  has  en¬ 
listed  in  the  U.  S.  Air  Corps  at  Hicks 
Field,  Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  as  a  cadet. 
He  is  editor  of  the  Herald,  field  pub¬ 
lication. 

Clarence  Weikel  has  resigned  as  as¬ 
sistant  sports  editor  of  the  San  An¬ 
tonio  Evening  News  to  join  the  army 
at  Randolph  Field.  Weikel  as  an  en¬ 
listed  man  was  expected  to  be  assigned 
to  publicity  duties  in  connection  with 
Air  Corps  recreational  activities. 

James  R.  Yovmg,  former  Tokyo 
news  manager  for  International  News 
Service,  will  give  the  principal  ad¬ 
dress  at  the  Illinois  Press  Association’s 
Diamond  Jubilee  banquet,  Oct.  11,  at 
the  University  of  Illinois.  Young  will 
relate  his  experiences  and  discuss 
Japanese-United  States  relations  un¬ 
der  the  title,  “Sixty-One  Days  in  a 
Japanese  Jail,  or  183  Meals  Eaten 
with  Chopsticks.” 

Robert  I.  Smith,  formerly  of  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Evening  Gazette 
city  staff,  was  nominated  clerk  of 
coimty  court  on  the  Republican  ticket 
Sept.  17. 

Willard  Cope,  of  the  Atlanta  Con¬ 
stitution  editorial  staff,  has  been 
named  publicity  director  for  the 


in  exposing  the  Louisiana  political  _ 

scandals  and  the  “sturdy  honesty  of  Southern  Governors’ Conference*  corii- 
his  inspiring  editorials.”  posed  of  governors  of  11  states,  which 

Glen  Perrins,  managing  editor,  Og-  is  taking  an  active  part  in  the  defense 
den  (Utah)  Standard-Examiner,  has  program. 

been  made  chairman  of  the  personnel  Alice  Hughes,  fashion  columnist 
committee  of  the  Cmegle  Free  U-  Nem  Yorh  Po.,  end  Prunella  Womi;  STJemT  bulidS 

brery  board  there.  f.J.on  editor  of  King  Features  Syn-  reporter  Ld  r^imentll  sergS 

George  B.  Ar^ead,  ravaging  edi-  dicate,  are  members  of  the  board  of  S.  C.  National  Guards,  has  been  called 
/o -  ^ - u  judges  of  a  nationwide  contest  for  into  military  service  for  one  year. 


students  of  American  design  spon¬ 
sored  by  Julius  Kayser  &  Co.,  which 
starts  Sept.  30. 

Julian  Griffin,  city  hall  reporter, 
Cleveland  Press,  and  Mrs.  Griffin  are 
the  parents  of  a  daughter,  bom  last 
week. 

Louis  Clifford,  assistant  city  editor, 
Cleveland  Press,  and  Mrs.  Clifford  are 
the  parents  ofa  son,  bom  Septem¬ 
ber  21. 

Sara  M.  Austin,  editor  of  the 
woman’s  page,  Cincinnati  Times  Star, 
and  her  husband,  David  S.  Austin, 
free-lance  press  agent,  had  narrow 
escapes  from  being  burned  to  death 
Sept.  19  when  their  cruiser  caught  fire 
near  New  Richmond,  O.  Mr.  Austin 
had  slight  face  bums  and  Mrs.  Austin 
received  a  bad  scare  but  they  were 
able  to  bring  the  craft  to  shore  before 
its  gasoline  tanks  exploded. 

Robert  B.  Sibley,  formerly  assistant 
on  the  Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram 
night  city  desk,  has  joined  the  Boston 
Traveler  rewrite  staff. 

H.  T.  Rowe,  radio  editor.  New  York 
Herald  Tribune,  has  been  named  as¬ 
sistant  Sunday  editor.  Mrs.  Elizabeth 
Colclough  has  been  named  radio 
editor. 

William  Holt,  reporter,  Philadelphia 
Evening  Bulletin,  has  been  called  to 
active  duty  in  the  Naval  Reserve. 
He  is  a  graduate  of  the  Naval  Acad¬ 
emy. 

Ralph  Schoemaker,  assistant  libra¬ 
rian,  Philadelphia  Evening  Public 
Ledger,  has  been  appointed  to  the 
program  committee  of  the  Special  Li¬ 
braries  Association  of  Philadelphia. 

Gerald  R.  Rock,  United  Press  busi¬ 
ness  representative  at  Columbus, 
Ohio,  is  spending  a  vacation  in  Nas¬ 
sau,  Bahamas. 

J.  E.  “Dinty”  Doyle,  former  radio 
columnist  with  Hearst  Newspapers  in 
New  York  City  and  lately  publicity 
manager  of  Billy  Rose’s  Aquacade  on 
Treasure  Island,  has  been  named 
sports  publicity  director  for  St.  Mary’s 
College  of  Moraga,  Cal. 

Edward  L.  Rankin,  Jr.,  reporter, 
Salisbury  (N.  C.)  Post,  has  been 
awarded  first  prize  in  the  armual  stu¬ 
dent  writing  contest  conducted  by 
Harper’s  magazine  for  his  story, 
“Railroad  Man,”  which  he  wrote  dur¬ 
ing  the  1939-40  school  term  at  the 
University  of  North  Carolina  as  a 
member  of  Prof.  Philip  Russell’s  se¬ 
nior  class  in  creative  writing.  The 
scene  of  the  story  is  Spencer,  N. 
a  railroad  shops  center. 

Ramon  Fobes,  assistant  suburban 
editor,  Springfield  (Mass.)  News,  and 
Mrs.  Fobes  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
bom  Sept.  21  at  Noble  Hospital,  West- 
field,  Mass. 

Robert  B.  Moran,  telegraph  editor, 
Fairmont  (W.  Va.)  West  Virginian, 
and  Mrs.  Moran  are  the  parents  of  a 
son,  bom  Sept.  8  in  the  Fairmont 
General  Hospital. 

Frank  Matthews,  of  the  Pittsburgh 
Post-Gazette  news  staff,  and  Mrs. 
Matthews  are  the  parents  of  a  son, 
bom  Sept.  19. 

William  A.  Curry,  veteran  court¬ 
house  reporter,  Kansas  City  Star,  was 
honor  guest  at  a  party  held  last  week 
at  the  farm  of  Judge  Mitchel  J.  Hen¬ 
derson  attended  by  more  than  200 
business  and  professional  men.  Roy 
A.  Roberts,  Star  managing  editor, 
spoke  in  behalf  of  the  paper.  Sen.  A. 
L.  Cooper,  representing  the  Kansas 
City  Bar  Assn.,  of  which  Mr.  Curry 
is  an  honorary  member,  presented  the 
reporter  a  watch  in  behalf  of  the 
“multitude  of  friends.” 

Lathan  Mims,  Spartanburg  (S.  C.) 


tor,  Hartford  (Conn.)  Courant,  re- 


i 


wNK  of  the  most  comprehensive  efforts  in  the  thrifty  cuts  of  meat  which  are  just  as  nutritious 

history  of  advertising  is  being  launched  by  the  as  the  more-called-for  cuts,  just  as  tasty,  and 

American  Meat  Institute,  composed  of  meat  which  may  be  served  just  as  appetizingly. 


packers  and  sausage  makers  from  coast  to  coast. 

The  industry  will  present  to  the  American 
public  the  modern  story  of  meat  and  meat  prod¬ 
ucts  as  delicious,  healthful,  and  economical  foods. 

The  advertising  story  will  be  based  upon 
three  general  approaches: 


(/)  Considering  health;  it  will  report  the  newly- 
discovered  vitamin  story  of  meat  and  the  im¬ 
portance  of  meat  proteins  in  the  diet.  It  will 
explode  many  popular  fallacies  about  meat  and 
report  the  modern  scientific  findings  about  meat 
as  a  healthful  food. 

{2)  Considering  economy;  it  will  report  the  in- 
tnnsic  value  of  meat  in  human  well-being  and 
will  point  the  way  toward  greater  use  of  the 


(J)  Beyond  that,  it  will  present  meat  in  all  its 
mouth-watering  glory  as  a  food  that  is  fun  to  eat 
as  well  as  being  good  for  you. 

American  Meat  Institute,  Chicago 


Meat 

on  the  Table 

by  Edgar  A .  Guest 

(Kxcerpt  from  first  newspaper  ad) 


Edgar  A.  Guest 


/  sing  this  glorious  land  of  ours, 

Its  motor  cars  and  shows, 

Its  little  gardens,  gay  with  flowers. 
Its  phones  and  radios. 

Here  your  ambitious  boy  may  be 
Our  President  if  he^s  able. 

But  what  spells  U.  S.  A.  to  me 
Is  ^^meat  upon  the  table 
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Penny  Avalanche 
Floods  Columnist 
After  Appeal 

Cedric  Adams'  $79 
Plea  Donated  Many 
Times  Over 

Minneapolis,  Sept.  23  —  Cedric 
Adams,  Minneapolis  Star  Journal  col¬ 
umnist,  stole  a  march  on  the  age-old 
offer  of  “a  penny  for  your  thoughts” 
and  today  was  still  digging  himself 
cut  of  a  deluge  of  coppers  as  a 
result  of  a  week-old  mental  effort. 

It  all  started  when  an  aged  Min¬ 
neapolis  couple  lost  $79,  saved  al¬ 
most  penny  by  penny  through  the 
year,  while  on  their  way  to  the 
county  courthouse  to  pay  taxes. 

A  friend  of  the  couple  informed 
Adams,  and  after  an  unsuccessful  ap¬ 
peal  to  the  finder  to  return  the  money, 
the  writer  broached  a  new  scheme. 

Heavy  Response 

He  asked  his  readers  to  send  in 
pennies  to  make  up  the  old  couple’s 
money.  That  request  meant  an  im¬ 
mediate  pile  of  extra  work  for  the 
post  office,  the  Federal  Reserve  Bank 
located  her.,  and  for  the  entire  staff 
of  editorial  office  boys. 

The  respon.se  was  so  heavy  and 
instantaneous,  the  post  office  was 
forced  to  use  numerous  extra  trans¬ 
portation  pouches  to  carry  all  the 
letters.  The  office  boys  worked  in 
shifts  to  open  the  flood  of  envelopes, 
and  the  heavy  bagloads  of  pennies, 
which  rapidly  took  up  space  in 
Adams’  office,  were  dispatched  at 
regular  intervals  to  the  reserve  bank 
to  b<;  counted  mechanically. 

The  response  on  the  first  day  alone 


netted  almost  7,900  pennies.  The  sec¬ 
ond  day’s  total  duplicated  that,  and 
included  many  dollar  bills  and  other 
folding  money. 

The  columnist  thanked  the  public 
in  his  column  after  the  first  day,  but 
the  avalanche  continues,  with  Star 
Journal  employes  being  stopped  on 
the  street  by  friends  to  deliver  their 
contributions  and  with  many  readers 
calling  in  person  at  the  paper’s  main 
plant  and  at  a  sub-office  to  empty 
penny  banks  in  response  to  the  ap¬ 
peal. 

NEW  SCIENCE  BOOK 

Watson  Davis,  director  of  Science 
Service,  Washington,  is  the  author  of 
a  new  book  "Science  Picture  Parade,” 
just  issued  by  Duell,  Sloan  and  Pearce, 
New  York,  ($3).  The  volume  has 
302  large  illustrations  drawn  from  the 
library  of  Science  Service  covering  22 
fields  of  scientific  study.  Along  with 
the  pictures  Mr.  Watson  has  provided 
terse,  highly  informative  captions,  and 
writes  a  brief  chapter  on  each  of  the 
fields  covered.  Among  them  are  Ani¬ 
mals,  Archaeology,  Atoms,  Electricity, 
Health,  Industry,  Light,  Mind,  Plants, 
Radio,  Stars,  War,  and  Future.  In 
conclusion  the  author  says:  “The 
parade  of  science  is  not  finished.  New 
things,  new  ideas,  and  new  discoveries 
pass  in  review  continuously.  This  is  a 
tip-toe  peek  at  the  passing  parade.” 
■ 

MARKS  50th  YEAR 

The  Wheeling  (W.  Va.)  News-Reg¬ 
ister  on  Sept.  22  marked  the  50th  an¬ 
niversary  of  the  founding  of  the 
publication  by  Herschel  C.  Ogden. 
No  special  edition  was  published  in 
honor  of  the  50th  anniversary,  save  a 
ten-page  historical  section  to  the 
regular  edition  which  included  con¬ 
gratulatory  messages. 


You  can't  cover  the 
rich  Youngstown 
steel  district  with 
any  paper  but  the 

YOUNGSTOWN 

VINDICATOR 


in  Detroit  —  News 
HOME  DELIVERY 
is  Densest  Where 
Income  is  HIGHEST 


GRADE  OF  DISTRICT 

PERCENT  COVERAGE  OF  FAMILIES] 

WKEKIJAVS 

SUNDAYS 

*1 

I  Rentals  of  $50  and  up  as 

I  established  by  F.  H.  A. 

1  Real  Property  Inventory 

73.2 

70.8 

i 

%  Rentals  of  $40  —  $49.99 
«  as  established  byF.H.A. 

#  Real  Property  Inventory 

46.8 

44.4 

.1 

^  Rentals  of  $30  —  $39.99 
as  established  by  F.H.  A. 

J  Real  Property  Inventory 

40.3 

39.2 

.1 

%  Rentals  below  $30  as 

1  established  by  F.H. A. 

J  Real  Property  Inventory 

27.2 

miiSiM 

In  1939,  The  Federal  Housing  Administration  completed  a 
real  property  inventory  of  Detroit  in  which  every  structure 
was  assayed.  From  this  report,  accurate  beyond  question,  the 
number  of  dwelling  units  in  each  economic  level  was  estab¬ 
lished.  Projecting  Detroit  News  home  delivered  circulation, 
of  which  'The  News  has  a  house  by  house  record,  against 
these  economic  levels  it  was  proved  once  again  that  Detroit 
News  circulation  is  densest  where  income  is  highest.  And 
since  80.5%  of  the  entire  Detroit  News  weekday  trading  area 
circulation  is  home  delivered  by  carrier,  these  figures  prove  that 
The  News  offers  an  exceptional  opportunity  to  reach  not  only 
the  most  but  also  the  best  buying  elements  of  this  great  market. 

Largest  Weekday  and  Sunday  Circulation  in  the  Detroit  Trading  Area 


Total  Circulation  of  The  Newt  at  of  March  31,  1940: 

WEEKDAYS.  338.6S6;  SUNDAYS.  400,696. 

The  Detroit  News 

THE  HOME  NEWSPAPER 

New  York;  I.  A.  KLEIN,  Inc.  Chicago:  J.  E.  LUTl 


for  SEPTEMBER  2  8,  1940 
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interesting 

announcement  to  Publishers,  Editors  and 
Advertising  and  Circulation  Managers  .  . . 


“Publishers  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  and  Music  You  Enjoy, 

Inc.,  announce  the  termination  of  the  suit  instituted 
in  February,  1940,  in  the  United  States  District 
Court  for  the  Southern  District  of  New  York  by 
Publishers  Service  against  the  New  York  Evening 
Journal,  Inc.,  Music  You  Enjoy,  Inc.,  and  John  H. 
Alderton,  Jr.,  based  upon  the  phonograph  record 
promotion  campaign  instituted  in  February  in  the 
New  York  Journal  and  American.  The  action 
was  settled  and  discontinued  by  mutual  consent.^’ 

MUSIC  YOU  ENJOY,  INCORPORATED 

420  LEXINGTON  AVENUE 


NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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Newspapers  Aided 
In  Making  First 
Draft  a  Success 

C.  E.  Wcdberg  Recalls  Great 
Work  Done  by  Press  and 
Advertising  Men 

Newspapers  made  possible  the  18- 
to-45  draft  registration  completed  on 
Sept.  4,  1918,  according  to  C.  E.  Wal- 
berg,  who  was  Plan  and  Contact  man 
at  Washington  then  for  the  Division 
of  Advertising  of  the  Committee  on 
Public  Information  during  the  World 
War.  He  served  under  the  chairman¬ 
ship  of  George  Creel  and  his  associ¬ 
ate  Carl  Byoir.  Writing  to  Edit(»  & 
PUBLISHER  he  states  that  approximately 
13,400,000  men  were  registered  in  a 
single  day  by  more  than  5,000  local 
boards  throughout  the  coiuitry — all 
accomplished  through  the  effort  and 
cooperation  of  newspapers  and  adver¬ 
tising  men. 

Twenty  years  ago  the  job  of  telling 
all  draft  eligibles  to  do  a  given  thing 
on  a  given  day  at  a  given  place  had 
to  be  accomplished  solely  by  news¬ 
papers  and  newspapermen. 

Foreign  Longnogo  Papers  Gave  Space 

At  that  time  there  were  approxi¬ 
mately  125  special  correspondents  in 
Washington  covering  the  daily  and 
weekly  field  who  cooperated  100% 
with  the  army  in  transmitting  official 
statements  regarding  the  draft.  How¬ 
ever,  there  were  742  foreign  language 
newspapers  in  the  coiuitry  reaching 
millions  of  foreign  bom  who  were 
not  getting  this  information  direct. 

According  to  Mr.  Walberg,  the  Di¬ 
vision  of  Advertising  secured  the 
equivalent  of  four  full  pages  in  each 
paper,  2,962  pages  in  all,  in  22  lan¬ 
guages,  devoted  to  official  instructions 
and  information  concerning  draft 
regulations  for  these  foreign  bom. 

Reaching  the  farmers  was  another 
problem.  By  telephone  120  farm  pa¬ 
pers  were  contacted  and  each  inserted 
two  full  pages  of  official  draft  instruc¬ 
tions.  Many  papers  stopped  presses 
to  do  this,  Mr.  Walberg  states.  It 
is  estimated  6,000,000  farm  homes  were 
reached  in  this  way. 

“But  it  was  felt  this  generous  farm- 
paper  advertising  support  should  be 
reinforced  by  direct-mail  advertising 
to  every  farmer  in  the  country,”  Mr. 
Walberg  states.  “At  that  time  there 
were  45,000  R.  F.  D.  postal  routes  in 
the  country.  Eighteen  thousand  of 
these  were  ‘star’  routes,  that  is,  start¬ 
ing  out  from  places  in  which  there 
were  no  railroads  . 

“Even  the  gigantic  facilities  of  the 
Government  Printing  Office  in  Wash¬ 
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ington  could  not  cope  with  this  task 
of  getting  millions  of  notices  printed 
in  time,”  Mr.  Walberg  says.  “And  so 
the  Division  of  Advertising  put  the 
problem  up  to  three  New  York  City 
newspapers;  can  you  print  10  million 
official  draft  notices  tonight?  The 
answer  was:  Yes,  if  you  can  get  us 
the  paper. 

“The  International  Paper  Company 
solved  that.  The  official  notice  was 
written  in  New  York,  approved  over 
the  phone  to  Washington,  and  over¬ 
night  10  million  notices  were  printed. 
They  were  on  their  way  to  45,000  R. 
F.  D.  carriers  that  day. 

Rankin  Agency  Prepared  Ad 

“A  special  four-page  newspaper 
which  in  itself  became  a  poster  was 
prepared  by  William  H.  Rankin  and 
his  organization,  with  the  assistance 
of  the  Newspaper  Division  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising 
Agencies,  and  contributed  without 
cost  to  the  government.  This  was 
called  ‘The  Selective  Service  Register,’ 
100,000  of  which  were  printed  and 
distributed  to  local  draft  boards,  news¬ 
papers,  manufacturers,  advertisers, 
etc. 

“Again,  overnight  this  draft  mes¬ 


sage  was  flashed  by  ‘poster’  to  the 
entire  nation.  The  ‘Register’  also  con¬ 
tained  complete  official  statements  by 
President  Wilson,  Secretary  of  War 
Baker,  and  General  Crowder.  Many 
of  the  daily  newspapers  reproduced 
these  various  statements,  and  this 
was  likewise  true  of  the  weeklies. 

“But  another  most  important  and 
valuable  contribution  was  on  the  part 
of  national  and  local  advertisers.  An 
eight-page  advertisement  ‘Bulletin,’ 
newspaper-size,  was  prepared  by  the 
Rankin  organization  and  sent  to  every 
newspaper,  advertising  club,  adver¬ 
tising  agency,  draft  board  and  many 
prominent  national  and  local  adver¬ 
tisers. 

“The  newspaper  advertising  men, 
both  local  and  national  took  off  their 
coats  and  went  to  work.  Literally 
thousands  of  these  advertisements 
were  rim  in  daily  and  weekly  news¬ 
papers  from  coast  to  coast.  There 
was  much  contributed  advertising  on 
the  Liberty  Loans  and  other  govern¬ 
ment  campaigns,  but  all  together  it 
never  equalled  the  accomplishment 
of  the  18-to-45  registration.  In  all 
of  this  contributed  advertising  effort 
there  were  probably  50,000  advertis¬ 


ing  men  and  women  who  were  out 
working  ‘rolling  up’  advertising  in 
every  conceivable  form  and  seeing  that 
it  was  placed  into  circulation.” 

TRIBUNE  FASfflON  SHOW 

Demand  for  tickets  to  the  Chicago 
Tribune’s  fashion  shows,  Oct.  2,  in 
WGN  audience  studio,  at  which  win¬ 
ning  designs  of  the  Tribune’s  Ameri¬ 
can  Fashions  Contest  wUl  be  shown, 
has  resulted  in  a  third  show  being 
added  to  the  two  originally  planned. 
There  will  be  two  afternoon  showings 
and  one  in  the  evening.  Any  profits 
will  go  to  the  Chicago  Tribune  Chari¬ 
ties,  Inc.  Forty  original  designs, 
those  judged  best  out  of  12,491 
sketches  submitted,  will  be  modeled. 
Travis  Banton,  Hollywood  style  cre¬ 
ator,  will  be  the  commentator. 

■ 

SEEKS  OLDEST  COPIES 

In  preparation  for  its  85th  birthday 
celebration,  Oct.  8,  the  San  Francisco 
Call-Bulletin  is  offering  $25  for  the 
earliest  copy  of  the  Call  and  another 
$25  for  the  earliest  copy  of  the  Bulle¬ 
tin.  The  oldest  editions  will  be  buried 
in  a  “time  capsule”  at  the  paper’s  new 
home  now  in  course  of  construction. 


. . .  can  be  sold  by  encouraging  advertis¬ 
ers  to  localize  with  exclusive  pictures 
of  spot  merchandise  bargains,  store  and 
personnel. ..they  cost  less  by  offset.  In¬ 
vestigate  ATF-Webendorfer  Offset . .  • 
web  presses  specialized  to  meet  your 
requirements,  or  standard  sheet  fed 
models.  Eliminate  cost  of  engravings, 
mats  and  stereos.  Increase  your  ad  line¬ 
age  . . .  boost  circulation !  Ask  your  ATF 
Salesman  for  a  copy  of  "The  Modern 
Method  of  Offset  Plate-Making".  • .  or 

AmericanTypeFounders 

Offset  Division  •  Mount  Vernon,  N.  Y. 
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WHAT  ARE  THE  FACTS? 

**Our  concern  with  any  man  it  not  with  what  eloquence  he  teachet,  but  with  what  evidence.”  AUGUSTINE 


NATIONAL  TRANSPORTATION  POLICY  ESTABLISHED.  With  the  signing  by  President  Roosevelt  on  September  18. 
of  the  Transportation  Act  of  1940,  the  Federal  Government  for  the  first  time  has  laid  down  a  Federal  transportation 
policy.  As  a  result  of  that  Act,  railroads,  motor  carriers,  water  carriers  (except  bulk  carriers),  pipe  lines,  sleeping 
cor  companies  and  express  companies  will  hereafter  be  regulated  by  the  Interstate  Commerce  Commission.  The 
Act,  while  not  a  panacea  for  all  railroad  troubles,  is  a  step  in  the  right  direction.  Under  it  Congress  pledges  itself 
to  treat  all  modes  of  transportation  fair  and  impartially.  The  Act  also,  among  other  things,  establishes  a  board  of 
investigation  and  research  for  the  purpose  of  investigating  (a)  the  relative  economy  and  httness  of  carriers  by  rail¬ 
road,  motor  and  water  for  transportation  service,  with  a  view  of  determining  the  service  for  which  each  type  of  car¬ 
rier  is  especially  fitted,  so  that  there  may  be  developed  a  national  transportation  system  in  the  United  States;  (b) 
the  extent  to  which  the  several  classes  of  carriers  hove  been  subsidized  by  the  Government;  and  (c)  the  extent  to 
which  taxes  are  imposed  upon  such  carriers  by  governmental  agencies.  In  addition,  the  board  is  authorized  to 
investigate  any  other  matters  relating  to  transportation.  The  board's  report  should  furnish  Congress  with  a 
guide  for  further  and  more  constructive  legislation.  SOURCE — Association  of  American  Railroads. 


The  News  Behind 
The  Highway  News 

Information  about  the  vitally  im¬ 
portant  and  timely  subject  of  roads 
for  defense.  Authoritative  statements 
by  members  of  Congress,  military  ex¬ 
perts  and  government  officials.  Facts 
and  figures  that  furnish  background 
for  the  latest  road-building  develop¬ 
ments  are  released  by  “Highway  In¬ 
formation  Service.”  Lepslative  acts 
and  administrative  decisions  that  af¬ 
fect  America’s  30,000,000  highway 
users  are  covered  from  the  Nation’s 
Capital.  News  releases  are  supple¬ 
mented  by  feature  articles  and  a 
monthly  column,  “Down  the  Road” 
by  Charles  M.  Upham,  which  drama¬ 
tizes  roads  in  peace  and  wartime. 
Editors  can  keep  abreast  of  the  lat¬ 
est  news  on  highways  and  their  sig¬ 
nificance  to  the  national  defense  pro¬ 
gram  by  subscribing  to  this  .service. 
■\11  material,  accompanied  by  mats, 
cartoons  and  photograi)h.s,  can  be  ob¬ 
tained,  without  charge,  by  writing 
Highway  Information  Service,  Inter¬ 
national  Building,  Washington,  D.  C. 

Bootleggers  Rushing  in 
on  High  Tax  Margin 

The  added  Federal  emergency  tax 
of  75  cents  added  to  the  previous 
^*•*0  a  gallon  tax  on  distilled  spirits, 
vhich  in  turn  has  forced  a  rise  in  the 
price  of  spirits  to  the  public,  already 
«  creating  a  serious  problem  for  en- 
forwment  authorities  throughout  the 
Inite<l  States. 

In  Maryland  the  situation  leads 
.  Hnllimore  Liquor  Licen.se  Com¬ 
mission  to  say  it  has  found  “wide- 
sp^ad  ’  liootlegging  of  moon.shine 
vhisky  since  the  tax  ri.se  went  into 
cffwt.  1  he  Boanl  com[>lain.s  espe- 
cially  of  the  wide  practice  of  tavern 
“'“ors  buying  mcxinshine  with  which 
Joey  refill  iKrttles  bearing  lalwds  of 
ptiinate  widely  adverti.sed  brands. 
I  ne  Baltimore  Sun,  pointing  out  that 
Jbe  inctnitive  to  bootlegging  is  not  far 
0  swk.  notes  that  a  ca.se  of  cheap 
cgal  whisky  can  be  .sold  for  815, 
cderal  and  State  taxes  included,  but 
of  that  amount  more  than  810  is 
•■•■pre.scmted  in  the  taxes. 

fo  North  Carolina  the  situation  has 
o^me  so  serious  that  the  State  ABC 
•'ores,  which  increa.sed  prices  July  1, 
O'lw  announce  the  increa.ses  will  be 
[fmoved  .\ugu.st  1.  and  in  some  of 
t  cheaper  lines  the  prices  will  be 
H  Jh'Iow  tho.se  of  July  1  to  meet 
.’ootlegger  and  moon.shine  com- 
In.st'T”  RCE — Distilled  Spirits 


For  Modem  Kitchens 

Mats  for*  newspaper  advertisng 
are  in  special  demand  at  The  Modern 
Kitchen  Bureau  headquarters  right 
now,  with  two  big  Fall  programs  for 
electric  cooking  and  water  heating 
under  way,  and  its  year-’round  elee- 
tric  refrigeration  program  extremely 
active.  Requests  for  these  mats  come 
from  electrie  utility  companies  and 
electric  appliance  dealers  in  all  parts 
of  the  United  States. 


sings  the  praises  of  electric  water 
heating  in  a  series  of  five  atlvertising 
mats  in  one  and  two-column  size.  The 
electric  refrigerator  eampaign  depends 
primarily  on  newspaper  advertising, 
and  contains  an  excellent  set  of  six 
mats,  in  three  and  five  column  sizes. 

Newspapers  interested  in  these  mats 
may  obtain  proof  sheets  by  writing  to 
The  Modem  Kitchen  Bureau,  420 
Lexington  Avenue,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
SOURCE — Edison  Electric  In.stitute. 


The  Bureau’s  program  for  electric 
ranges  has  been  built  around  the 
theme  of  “Alice  in  Electric  Wonder¬ 
land.”  Central  feature  of  this  is  a 
combination  playlet  and  cooling 
demonstration  which  is  being  staged 
under  the  sponsorship  of  local  elec¬ 
trical  interests  in  dozens  of  conunu- 
nities  in  every  section  of  the  country. 
For  use  in  promoting  the  .show  and 
for  carrying  the  story'  electric  cook¬ 
ing  direct  to  newspaper  readers  there 
is  a  series  of  17  effective  advertise¬ 
ments,  supplied  in  mat  form,  from 
one  to  four  columns  in  size. 

The  Fall  Campaign  for  Electric 
Water  Heaters  centers  around  Walt 
Disney’s  famous  Donald  Duck,  who 


Air  Express  Volume 
Scores  Big  Increase 

If  other  forms  of  transportation  are 
a  pattern,  the  airlines  of  the  United 
States  will  derive  a  major  portion  of 
their  revenue  in  the  future  from  the 
carriage  of  “freight”  providing  the 
air  express  business  continues  its  spec¬ 
tacular  upward  trend.  On  the  basis 
of  a  26V2%  increa.se  in  gross  revenue 
for  the  first  .seven  months  of  1940  the 
17  domestic  and  international  airlines 
this  year  will  carry  more  than  1,000,- 
000  shipments  for  the  first  time  in 
their  history. 

.Averaging  alanit  OVz  {wjunds.  from 


Directory  of  Authoritative 
Sources  of  Factual  Information 


Air  Transport  Association 

ISA  So.  La  Salic  SL,  Ohieaco,  lU. 

A  neutral  cource  of  informaUon.  photo- 
craphc.  facia  and  Srurea  eonccminv  the 
paaaearer.  air  mall  and  air  ezpreaa  buei- 
ness  of  the  eizteen  major  ecbeduled  United 
State*  AlrUnea  operatlar  domestic  and 
International  serrloe*.  Also  fact*  STall- 
able  rerardlnc  operation  and  maintenance 
of  the  transport  planes  and  airway  facili¬ 
ties.  Inc'udinr  communication  systems, 
of  member  airlines.  General  and  specific 
requests  from  editors  Invited.  Send  for 
free  booklet  “Little  Known  Facts  About 
the  Air  Transport  Industry." 


Association  of  American  Railroads 

Transportation  BldR..  Waahinaton.  D.  C. 
Publications,  reports  and  releases  on  oper¬ 
ations  and  maintenance,  car  service,  traf¬ 
fic.  finance,  taxation,  valuation.  Library 
and  reference  material  available  to  all. 


Edison  Electric  Institute 

420  I.exlnctnn  Ave..  New  Tork.  N.  T. 
Factual  Information  data  and  statistics 
relatinx  to  the  electrical  industry. 


American  Petroleum  Institute. 

I>c|iartment  of  Public  Relations, 
no  W.  noth  St.,  New  York.  N.  T. 
National  Trade  Association  of  the  Ameri¬ 
can  Petroleum  Industry.  Interested  chiefly 
in  technoloxical  and  statistical  prorres*. 
Send  for  samples  of  "Weekly  Press  Re¬ 
lease."  presentlnx  current  data.  Inierestlny 
items,  on  petroleum  development*  and 


"Sidelirhts  of  Industry,"  weekly  column 
of  Industrial  features;  also  lor  "Petro¬ 
leum  Facta  and  FUrurea."  statistical  year¬ 
book.  all  tree  te  editors. 

Distilled  Spirits  Institute,  Inc. 

National  Press  Bids.,  Washington,  D.  C. 
Factual  information,  data  and  statistics 
relating  to  the  Distilling  Industry,  reporta 
from  official  sources  on  production,  con- 
•iHuptioo,  enforvement,  taxauoo,  revenue. 

Highway  Information  Service 

International  Bldg..  Washington,  D.  C. 
A  Highway  Press  SiTvico,  publicizing 
nwsi  of  "more,  better  and  safer  roads.” 
An  eilucational  column,  "Down  the  Road." 
Feature  articles,  with  mats,  cartoons  and 
photographs.  Also  highway  facts  and 
iigiires  ainl  a  monthly  puhlication,  "Road 
Hiiildcrs'  Ni-ws.”  Free  to  eilitors. 


National  Association  of  Food 
Chains 

•726  Jarkson  Place,  N.W. 

Washington,  D.  C. 

The  importance  of  distribution  which 
operates  at  low  cost  is  well  recognized. 
Editors  and  writers  may,  however,  be  In¬ 
terested  in  an  outline  of  the  position 
which  one  type  of  distribution  maintains 
in  the  production-consumption  cycle.  Copy 
of  the  booklet — "The  Chain  Food  Store" 
— I'ontaining  factual  d.ata  on  food  distrib¬ 
ution  through  chain  stores  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  on  request. 


Advertisement 


a  few  ounces  to  9,000  pounds  in 
weight,  shipments  have  moved  over 
the  domestic  and  international  air¬ 
lines  unnoticed  by  the  millions  of  air 
travelers  who  have  flown  on  the  same 
airliners.  2,600  miles  over  night  is 
every-night  performance  for  the  serv¬ 
ice  performed  jointly  by  the  airlines 
and  the  Railway  Express  Agency. 

Delivery  of  “Rush”  orders  is  now 
made  at  practically  the  same  “tele¬ 
graphic”  speed  by  which  the  order 
was  placed.  .Air  Express  has  become 
as  indispen.sable  as  the  telephone  to 
thou.sands  of  business  hou.ses. 

SOURCE — Air  Transport  Associa¬ 
tion. 

Record  High  Gasoline 
Taxes 

Gasoline  tax  revenue  of  the  states 
reached  a  new  high  of  $816,433,000  in 
1939,  an  increase  of  $49,580,000  over 
the  1938  gasoline  tax  collections,  the 
U.  S.  Public  Roads  .Administratioa 
reports.  Since  1933  such  revenue  has 
increased  by  approximately  $50,000,- 
000  annually.  1939  collections  w'ere 
$298,2.38,000  higher  than  in  1933, 
when  $518,195,000  was  collected. 

Levies  on  motor  fuel  now  supply 
approximately  one-quarter  of  all  the 
tax  revenue  of  the  states.  Annual 
state  gasoline  tax  receipts  now  exceed 
in  amount  the  annual  total  of  all  tax 
revenue  of  all  the  states  prior  to  1922. 

Highest  1939  gasoline  tax  bill  was 
that  of  New  York  motorists,  who  paid 
the  state  $69,693,000.  Pennsylvania 
was  next  with  $59,584,000,  followed 
by  Ohio,  $50,466,000,  and  Califorma, 
$49,795,000.  SOURCE  —  American 
Petroleum  In.stitute, 

The  Most  Advanced 
Form  of  Distribution 

Distribution  of  the  products  of  farm 
and  factory  is  the  indispensable  link 
lietween  pro<luction  and  consumption. 
The  .American  chain  .store  system  rep- 
rc.sents  the  most  advanced  form  of  dis¬ 
tribution  to  be  found  in  our  national 
economy. 

Outstanding  among  the  rea.sons  spe¬ 
cifically  stated  by  the  Department  of 
Commerce  for  opi>o.sing  discriminatory 
taxes  of  chain  stores,  as  proposed  in 
the  Patman  Bill,  was  this;  “It  (the 
chain  .store  tax)  prevents  ma.ss  pro¬ 
duction  from  yielding  its  greatest 
lienefit  through  ma.ss  distribution  on  a 
national  scale.” 

The  chain  store  is  a  modern  instru¬ 
ment  of  distribution  and  .service.  It 
keeps  Market  Street  open.  SOURCE — 
National  A.s.sociation  of  Fooil  Chains. 
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Classified  Men 
From  11  States 
At  PNPA  Clinic 


Harrisburg,  Pa.,  Sept.  24 — Classified 
advertising  men  of  Pennsylvania 
newspapers  and  from  11  other  States 
attended  the  fourth  annual  classified 
clinic  of  the  Pennsylvania  Newspaper 
Publishers’  Association  at  the  Penn- 
Harris  Hotel  here  yesterday  and  to¬ 
day.  D.  B.  “Barney”  Barnhart,  classi¬ 
fied  advertising  manager  of  the  Mc¬ 
Keesport  (Pa.)  Daily  News,  and 
PNPA  classified  adviser,  was  in 
charge  of  the  program. 

Monday  speakers  included  Elarl  G. 
Ousterhoudt,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Bridgeport  (Conn.) 
Times-Star,  who  advised  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  classified  men  to  “use  result 
stories  in  your  promotion  so  that  your 
promotion  ads  get  results’’;  Loyal 
Phillips,  of  Parish-Phillips,  Miami, 
Florida,  with  the  message  that 
“everybody  who  reads  newspapers 
reads  classified — it  is  tmiversally 
used”;  Mr.  Barnhart,  on  “Who’s  Who 
and  'V^y  in  Classified”;  A.  L.  Bittner, 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Allentown  (Pa.)  Call  and  Evening 
Chronicle,  on  “Analyzing  the  Bureau 
of  Advertising’s  Study  of  Newspaper 
Reading  as  it  Pertains  to  Classified 
Readerage’’;  Felix  Towle,  executive 
secretary  of  the  Association  of  News¬ 
paper  Classified  Advertising  Man¬ 
agers,  New  York,  on  the  “PNPA  and 
the  ANCAM”;  Arthur  Porter,  of  Pub¬ 
lishers  Syndicate,  Chicago;  and  Harri¬ 
son  C.  McDonald,  of  Lafayette,  Ind. 

Shiest  Talks 

Talking  on  “The  Value  of  Classified 
Trained  Men,”  R.  L.  Shless,  classified 
advertising  manager  of  the  Chicago 
Herald  and  American,  declared  that 
classified  representatives  contact 
about  one-third  of  the  population  of 
their  city  during  the  course  of  a  year’s 
work,  and  that  each  impression  made 
on  these  occasions  should  be  favor¬ 
able.  In  large  cities,  he  said,  classi¬ 
fied  men  must  be  good  merchandising 
salesmen,  for  in  local  community 
store  ads  they  must  sell  a  “waste” 
circulation.  (Classified  men  must  be 
salesmen,  he  said,  because  the  “small 
advertiser  questions  the  value  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  any  form.” 

At  Tuesday’s  session,  Floyd  Jones, 
classified  advertising  manager  of  the 
Youngstown  (Ohio)  Vindicator,  ex¬ 
plained  that  paper’s  comprehensive 
method  of  soliciting  classified  adver¬ 
tising.  Mr.  Jones  said:  “Long  be¬ 
fore  the  war  in  Europe  we  used  the 
now  well-known  German  Blitzkrieg 
in  developing  new  accounts.  We 
would  block  out  a  section  of  town 
from  the  city  directory;  then  we 
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SAW  TARLE-TRIMMER 


JIG  SAW-DRILL 


are  described  in  an  illustrated 
bulletin.  Write  for  it  today. 


^  R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

910  East  138th  St. 

(at  East  River),  New  York,  N.Y. 


would  send  a  mailing  piece  to  every¬ 
one  in  that  section.  It  would  contain 
convincing  testimonials.  These  would 
be  followed  in  a  few  days  by  phone 
solicitations.  About  a  week  later  oiu’ 
street  salesmen  would  move  in.  This 
system  doesn’t  net  a  lot  of  new  busi¬ 
ness  but  it  does  make  the  prospect 
classified-conscious,  and  in  many 
cases  ads  are  picked  up  foreign  to 
the  type  solicited. 

Ellis  of  Ann  Arbor 


tween  January  and  May  this  year. 
Other  Tuesday  speakers  included 
Bert  Reh,  CAM,  Lancaster  Newspa- 
liers,  and  second  vice-president  of  the 
ANCAM;  Norton  S.  Cole,  CAM,  the 
Syracuse  (N.  Y.)  Post-Standard;  and 
G.  Hutton  Schnaitman,  CAM,  of  the 
Des  Moines  (Iowa)  Register  and 
Tribune. 

PNPA  president  C.  M.  Bomberger 
addressed  the  classified  men  at  a 
luncheon  on  Monday. 


KER'S  SON  KTLLFn  fc 

Sub-Lt.  Frederick  Southam  Ker  of  ^ 
the  Royal  Canadian  Naval  Volunteer  I 
Reserve  is  dead,  a  cable  from  England 
said  Sept.  20.  Last  week  he  was  of¬ 
ficially  reported  missing  and  believed 
killed  in  action.  (E.  &  P.,  Sept.  21,  page 
25.)  Sub-Lt.  Ker  was  eldest  son  of 
Frederick  I.  Ker,  managing  director, 
Hamilton  Spectator,  and  Mrs.  Ker. 


Fred  R.  Ellis,  classified  advertising 
manager  of  the  Ann  Arbor  (Mich.) 
News,  told  the  Pennsylvanians  of  how 
his  paper  established  a  successful 
farm  auction  classified  section,  with  a 
$10  rate  for  three  insertions  of  not 
more  than  300  words,  and  ran  about 
9,000  lines  of  farm  auction  ads  be- 


DROP  SAT.  EDITIONS 

The  following  newspapers  have  sus¬ 
pended  their  Saturday  editions, 
Wakefield  (Mass.)  Item  and  the  Key- 
ser  (W.  Va.)  Mineral  News-Tribune. 
Both  papers  are  now  issued  evenings 
except  Saturday. 


RAN  495  AD  COLUMNS 

The  Milwaukee  Journal  on  Sept.  20, 
issued  an  88-page  paper  with  495  col¬ 
umns  of  advertising,  making  the  larg¬ 
est  regular  week-day  edition  ever 
published.  Retail  advertising  in  the 
edition  totaled  441  columns,  also  an 
all-time  figure. 


$60,000,000  NAVY  CONTRACT 
PROVIDES  $30,000,000  IN 
WAGES  OVER  FIVE  YEAR  PERIOD 


.4DDED  INCOME  OF  $1,225  for  every  man,  woman, 
and  child  in  Manitowoc,  Wisconsin,  is  assured  through 
the  Manitowoc  Shipbuilding  Company's  Government 
contract  for  ten  new  submarines  of  the  Squalus  type. 
It's  a  sixty-million-dollar  contract,  of  which  thirty 
millions  will  be  poured  out  into  the  city  in  wages 
exclusively — at  the  rate  of  $6,000,000  a  year  for  the 
next  five  years — more  than  doubling  present  industrial 
payrolls! 


of  SqualUN  type  Nubmarinee  to  be  conHtriirted  w 
Manitowoc  Nbipyardx. 


A  thriving  industrial  community  in  tb( 
heart  of  Wisconsin’s  richest  agricultnr*! 
and  dairying  section.  Manitowoc  is  the 
home  of  the  largest  shipyards  on  the 
Great  Lakes,  as  well  as  the  largest  alniiu- 
num  plant  in  the  world  (Mirro),  thf 
world’s  largest  malting  plant,  the  worl<f< 
largest  canned  milk  plant,  and  the  only 
cement  plant  in  Wisconsin — all  of  tbe» 
busy!  Fifty-four  other  manufacturini 
plants  help  to  provide  the  diversity  of 
industry  which  assures  continuous  pros¬ 
perity  to  this  rich  community. 


Herald-Times 


MANITOWOC,  WISCONSIN 

National  Representatives  ■ 

BURKE,  KUIPERS  &  MAHONEY,  INC  r 

New  York,  Chicago,  Atlaata,  Oklahoau  City,  Dslh*  ■'i 
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19  4  0 


The  newspapers  sponsoring  this 
message  believe  there  is  a  special 
significance  in  "Newspaper  Week” 
as  applied  to  New  England,  with 
its  courageous  championship  of  the 
"Freedom  of  the  Press.” 

All  New  England  is  preoccupied 
with  the  problems  and  the  respon¬ 
sibilities  of  Preparedness.  No  group 
of  States  was  ever  asked  to  do  more 
— was  ever  better  equipped  to  ac¬ 
complish  what  is  asked. 

It  is  not  new  to  New  England — this 
"sense  of  individual  security.”  It 
might  be  very  simply  and  eloquent¬ 
ly  illustrated  by  an  evening  lamp — 
a  father,  his  child.  New  England 
has  always  weathered  economic 
storms.  VC^ere  the  breadwinner  of 
the  family  is  SURE  of  his  income, 
you  will  find  happiness,  content¬ 
ment,  and  Purchasing  Power.  Such 
breadwinners  and  such  homes  make 
for  a  profitable  response  to  adver¬ 
tising. 


'NEWSPAPK 


MAINE 

Bangur  Daily  News  (M) 

Portland  Press-Herald  Express, 
Sunday  Telegram  (MftES) 

NEW  HAMPSHIRE 
Concord  Monitor-Patriot  (E) 

Keene  Sentinel  (E) 

Manchester  Union-Leader  (M&E) 

VERMONT 

Barre  Times  (E) 

Bennington  Banner  (E) 

Brattleboro  Reformer  (E) 

Burlington  Free  Press  (M) 

St.  Johnsbury  Caledonian-Record 
(E) 

MASSACHUSTTTS 
Beverly  Evening  Times  <E) 

Boston  Globe  (M&E) 

Boston  Globe  (S> 

Boston  Post  (M) 

Boston  Post  (S) 

Boston  Record  &  American  (ME) 
Boston  Sunday  Advertiser  (S) 
Brockton  Enterprise-Times  (E) 

Cape  Cod  Standard-Times, 

Hyannis  (E) 

Fall  River  Herald  New'S  (E) 
Fitchburg  Sentinel  (E) 

Framingham  News  (E) 

Gloucester  Times  (E) 

Greenfield  Recorder-Gazette  (E) 
Haverhill  Gazette  (E) 

Holyoke  Transect  (E) 

Lawrence  Eagle-Tribune  (ME) 
Lowell  Courier-Citizen  and 
Evening  Leader  (M&E) 

New  Bedford  Standard  Times  and 
Mercury  (M&E) 

New  Bedford  Sunday  Standard 
Times  (S) 

Newburypott  Daily  News  (E) 
North  Adams  Transcript  (E) 
Pittsfield  Berkshire  Eagle  (E) 
Quincy  Patriot  Ledger  (E) 

Salem  News  (E) 

Taunton  Gazette  (E) 

VC|altham  News  Tribune  (E) 
Worcester  Telegram  and  Evening 
Gazette  (M&E) 

VCorcester  Sunday  Telegram  (S) 
RHODE  ISLAND 
Pawtucket  Times  (E) 

West  Warwick  Pawtuxet  Valley 
Daily  Times  (E) 

VC'esterly  Sun  (E&S) 

Vi’oonsocket  Call  (E) 
CONNECTICUT 
Bridgeport  Herald  (S) 

Danoury  News-Times  (E) 

Hartford  Courant  (M) 

Hartford  Courant  (S) 

Meriden  Record  (M) 

New  Britain  Herald  (E) 

New  Haven  Register  (E&S) 

New  London  Day  (E) 

Norwalk  Hour  (E) 

Norwich  Bulletin  and  Record 
(M&E) 

Stamford  Advocate  (E) 

Waterbury  Republican  & 

American  (M&E) 

Waterbury  Republican  & 


NEW  ENGLAND 

of  Security" 
makes  Fon  a  Secure  MarKET 


IT  is  not  the  purpose  of  this  message — in  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  impor¬ 
tant  Special  Number  dedicated,  not  alone  to  the  ’’Freedom  of  the  Press,” 
but  to  its  Constructive  Power — to  deal  in  statistics.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
ALL  New  England  was  never  more  SECURE,  economically.  This  security  is 
based  on  inherently  vital  resources — industry,  agriculture,  fisheries.  New  En¬ 
gland  is  famous  for  its  machine-tool  specialists  —  they  are  in  great,  urgent  de¬ 
mand.  Its  diversified  industries  are  providing  wide  employment  at  good  wages. 
Mark  this — an  extract  from  a  current  financial  report — ’’Business  continues  very 
active  throughout  New'  England.  There  has  been  a  heavy  buying  movement  in 


cotton  textiles,  which  has  resulted  in  some  mills  piling  up  very  substantial  back¬ 


logs,  Civilian  buying  of  woolen  and  worsted  goods  is  improved.  The  local  wool 


market  is  firm.  The  shoe  industry  is  running  at  a  high  level,  and  hide  and  leather 


prices  are  firm.  The  heavy  industries  continue  to  feel  increasingly  the  impact 


of  government  defense  orders.” 

Well-earned  "Sense  of  Security.”  And  so,  during  "Newspaper  Week,”  these 
^  New  England  newspapers  join  in  a  wide  national  effort  In  behalf  of  a  better 

?  understanding  of  the  functions  and  the  resourcefulness  of  modern  journalism. 

4  Here  in  New  England,  there  Is  less  educational  work  to  be  done  in  this  regard, 

R  for  our  newspapers  have  grown  up  with  their  individual  communities,  and  have 

a  always  been  a  sympathetically  understood  power. 
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Runyon  40  Years 
In  Newspapering 

continued  from  page  9 


came  embroiled  in  a  controversy  with 
the  London  sports  writers  who  insisted 
that  70,000  had  attended  the  game, 
despite  the  fact  that  the  seating  ca¬ 
pacity  of  the  grounds  was  only  25,000. 
Damon  won  this  battle. 

With  Perthiiifi  in  Mexico 
When  General  (Black  Jack)  Persh¬ 
ing  was  sent  into  Mexico  in  charge  of 
the  punitive  expedition  the  U.  S.  Gov¬ 
ernment  ordered  in  1916,  Runyon  was 
one  of  the  four  accredited  correspond¬ 
ents.  In  1917,  when  America  entered 
the  World  War,  he  was  assigned  to 
cover  Camp  Upton.  One  of  the  first 
men  he  encountered  there  was  Gen¬ 
eral  E.  E.  Booth,  commanding  officer 
of  the  camp,  and  the  same  E.  E.  Booth, 
who  as  captain  of  Company  C.  First 
Colorado  Volimteers,  had  turned  down 
his  application  for  enlistment  in  the 
Spanish-American  War,  in  1898.  The 
General  was  now  one  of  the  army’s 
best  tacticians.  Damon  accompanied 
the  Camp  Upton  contingent  overseas 
and  was  with  the  First  Army  through¬ 
out  the  Argonne  and  Meuse  operations 
and  the  Rhine  occupation.  Seized 
with  the  flu,  he  came  home  with  the 
27th  Division  on  the  Leviathan.  One 
of  the  classic  newspaper  stories  of  all 
times  was  Damon’s  description  of  the 
battle-scarred  27th  parading  up  Fifth 
Avenue  with  broken  ranks  while  the 
whole  town  lined  the  street,  weeping 
and  cheering. 

Runyon’s  next  trip  across  the  Atlan¬ 
tic  was  made  under  somewhat  humor¬ 
ous  circumstances.  Damon  was  play¬ 
ing  cards  with  the  boys  in  the  Friars’ 
Club  one  night  in  1924  when  J.  D. 
Gortatowsky,  then  business  manager 
of  King  Features  Syndicate,  came  in 
and  told  him  to  go  home  and  pack  his 
suitcase  for  a  trip  on  the  U.S.S. 
Richmond  which  was  to  meet  the 
Navy  ’round-the-world  goodwill  fliers. 
Thinking  it  was  to  be  only  a  four-day 
trip,  Damon  brought  along  only  a 
change  of  linen  and  his  toilet  acces¬ 
sories.  Several  days  out  at  sea,  he 
asked  where  the  Richmond  was 
headed  for.  When  someone  told  him 
Scapa  Flow  was  the  next  stop  he  al¬ 
most  swooned.  Damon’s  one  suit  had 
to  last  for  45  days  while  the  fliers  and 
the  Richmond  called  at  Iceland,  and 
Greenland  on  the  way  home. 

Promoted  Fights 

Damon  traveled  with  the  Giants 
and  Yankees  for  12  years,  on  and  off, 
covering  Eucharistic  Congresses,  po¬ 
litical  conventions.  Presidential  in¬ 
augurations,  murder  trials  and  other 
big  news  events  in  between.  He  went 
to  Havana  in  1915  to  write  the  John¬ 
son- Willard  heavyweight  champion¬ 
ship  fight  and  has  covered  every 
heavyweight  title  bout  since  then. 
During  his  29  years  in  New  York,  he 
has  promoted  fights  in  conjunction 
with  Tex  Rickard,  Jimmie  Johnston 
and  Mike  Jacobs,  as  representative  of 
Mrs.  William  Randolph  Hearst’s  Free 
Milk  Fund  for  Babies  and  has  helped 
to  raise  hundreds  of  thousands  of  dol¬ 
lars  for  the  Fund. 

Always  a  sucker  for  a  heavyweight 
fighter,  Damon  has  traveled  many 
miles  looking  for  championship  pros¬ 
pects.  He  saw  Jack  Dempsey’s  genius 
long  before  Toledo  and  wrote  the  first 
biography  ot  the  Manassa  Mauler, 
titled  “A  Tale  of  Two  Fists.”  From 
the  start,  Damon  was  always  closely 
associated  with  Dempsey  because  Jack 
was  under  contract  with  King  Features 
Syndicate  and  Damon  was  his  ghost 
writer.  He  also  went  to  Europe  with 
Dempsey  and  Jack  Kearns.  Dempsey 
wasn’t  the  only  celebrity  for  whom 


Damon  was  the  literary  ghost.  Dur¬ 
ing  the  World  War  he  ghosted  a  book 
for  Harry  Lauder,  titled  ‘‘A  Minstrel 
in  France.”  Damon  wrote  the  book 
while  on  a  Western  trip  and  it  enjoyed 
a  tremendous  sale. 

In  1932,  the  depression  reached 
Damon’s  pocket  book  and,  feeling  the 
need  of  more  money  than  his  salary, 
he  started  writing  fiction  again  after 
a  21-year  layoff.  He  was  an  imme¬ 
diate  click.  With  amazing  facility,  he 
reeled  off  story  after  story  about  the 
droll  set  of  characters  he  encountered 
on  Broadway  in  the  block  between 
49th  and  50th  Streets. 

“I  took  one  little  section  of  New 
York,”  says  Damon,  “and  made  a  half 
a  million  writing  about  it.” 

5  Volumes  of  Short  Storios 
Five  volumes  of  Rimyon’s  short 
stories  have  been  published  since 
1932,  here  and  in  England.  The  Lon¬ 
don  Evening  Standard  acquired  the 
English  rights  to  the  Runyon  stories 
and  they  were  a  sensational  success. 
Australian,  New  Zealand  and  South 
African  papers  next  demanded  them, 
proving  that  Rimyon’s  humor  had  a 
universal  appeal. 

Damon  landed  in  the  big  money 
when  “Lady  For  a  Day”  was  bought 
by  a  Hollywood  movie  company  and 
made  into  a  talkie.  From  ^at  point 
on,  the  film  companies  fought  for  his 
stories.  In  quick  succession,  “Little 
Miss  Marker,”  “A  Slight  Case  of 
Murder,”  “Lemon  Drop  Kid,”  “Mid¬ 
night  Alibi,”  “Million  Dollar  Ransom,” 
“Three  Wise  Guys,”  “Princess  O’Hara,” 
and  several  other  short  stories  from 
his  prolific  and  brilliant  pen  were  con¬ 
verted  into  smash  box  office  successes. 
Hollywood  waved  tempting  offers  in 
front  of  Damon’s  face  dozens  of  times 
but,  save  for  one  quick  visit  to  the 
cinema  citadel,  he  has  had  nothing  to 
do  with  it.  Despite  his  success  in 
other  fields,  he  has  remained  loyal  to 
journalism,  his  first  love. 

Three  years  ago,  he  was  switched 
from  sports  at  his  own  request  and 
assigned  by  William  Randolph  Hearst 
to  write  a  daily  coliunn  titled  “The 
Brighter  Side.”  The  name  not  only 
reflects  the  nature  of  the  column  but 
the  nature  of  the  writer  as  well.  'The 
Brighter  Side  has  always  been  the 
one  that  appealed  to  Damon.  His 
kindly  humor  leaves  no  wounds.  He 
can  see  virtues  in  the  lowly  and  the 
scorned  that  others  overlook.  This 
genial,  unassuming  man  who  has  hob¬ 
nobbed  with  presidents,  generals  and 
kings  can  make  the  humblest  mugg 
feel  at  home  in  his  presence  and  sense 
that  in  Runyon  he  has  a  real  friend. 

Helpful  to  Newcomers 

He  has  as  many  news  sources,  on 
that  account,  as  any  newspaperman 
living.  Young  newspapermen  breaking 
into  New  York  have  the  way  made 
easier  for  them  by  Damon  who  is 
never  too  busy  to  drop  them  a  kindly 
word  of  encouragement.  Those  who 
work  on  stories  with  him  know  that 
there  isn’t  a  drop  of  prima  donna 
blood  in  his  veins.  He  is  the  news¬ 
paperman’s  newspaperman. 

Although  Runyon  won  his  greatest 
fame  as  a  writer  of  the  Broadwayese 
which  his  pleasant  zoo  of  characters 
speak,  he  is  a  talented  writer  of  verse, 
a  master  of  satire,  one  of  America’s 
ranking  humorists  and  a  descriptive 
writer  of  exceptional  ability.  His 
color  stories  on  big  events  are  classics 
of  journalism.  In  short,  Runyon  is 
one  of  those  all-around  writin’  fools 
that  the  present  generation  of  writing 
specialists  doesn’t  produce. 

Damon  is  still  a  prolific  writer  but, 
nevertheless,  he  has  found  more  time 
to  relax  in  late  years.  On  Hibiscus 
Island,  Miami  Beach,  Fla.,  he  spends 
his  winters  with  his  charming  wife, 
Patrice,  in  the  beautiful  home  he 
bought  several  years  ago.  There, 


OCHS  MEMORIAL 

Thu  Adolph  S.  Ochs  MomorUI  Obtorvatory 
and  Mutaum  on  Lookout  Mountain,  Tann., 
will  ba  dedicatad  in  tha  naar  futura, 
Z.  C.  Rattan,  chairman  of  tha  Ochs  Ma> 
morial  Committaa,  announcad  in  Chatta* 
nooga  racantly.  Tha  mamorial  to  Ochs, 
who  was  publishar  of  tha  Naw  York  Timas 
and  Chattanooga  Timas,  was  built  by  tha 
National  Park  Sarvica  of  tha  U.  S.  Dapart* 
mant  of  tha  Intarior  by  which  it  is  to  ba 
maintainad  in  parpatuity.  A  fund  to  as¬ 
sist  in  building  tha  structura  was  contrib- 
utad  by  Chattanoogans. 


while  Damon  pounds  out  his  daily 
column  and  frequent  short  stories, 
Patrice  busies  herself  with  plans  for 
the  next  racing  season.  At  Saratoga 
several  years  ago,  Damon  by  accident, 
as  he  phrases  it,  bought  his  wife  a  race 
horse  named  Angelic.  Mrs.  Runyon 
is  now  breeding  her  own  horses  with 
an  establishment  in  Maryland  and  a 
string  that  includes  Tight  Shoes,  the 
1940  Derby  candidate  that  might  have 
won  had  he  not  been  stricken  ill  just 
before  the  race.  Runyon’s  contribu¬ 
tion  to  racing  doesn’t  stop  at  his  wife’s 
stable.  His  verse,  “Give  Me  A  Handy 
Guy  Like  Sande”  is  a  classic  of  the 
turf. 

Damon’s  column,  the  only  one  of  its 
type  in  America,  appears  in  the  Daily 
Mirror,  to  which  he  was  transferred 
when  the  American  and  Journal  were 
consolidated  over  three  years  ago.  Al¬ 
ready,  it  has  been  the  source  of  three 
books — “Joe  and  Ethel  Turp,”  in  Eng¬ 
lish  and  American  editions  and  “My 
Old  Man”;  one  motion  picture  and  a 
radio  program.  An  ever-increasing 
string  of  papers,  including  all  the 
Hearst  chain,  subscribes  to  his  cheer¬ 
ful  daily  column. 

Meantime,  a  new  generation  of  the 
famous  Runyon  newspaper  tribe  is 
carrying  on.  Damon  Runyon,  Jr.,  22, 
whose  mother,  Ellen  Egan  Runyon, 
now  deceased,  was  a  society  writer 
on  a  Denver  newspaper  when  she  mar¬ 
ried  Damon,  and  whose  grandfather 
and  great  grandfather  were  news¬ 
papermen,  is  carrying  on  in  the  best 
Runyon  traditions  as  a  member  of  the 
Washington  bureau  of  the  Interna¬ 
tional  News  Service. 

Damon’s  daughter,  Mary,  is  married 
to  Dick  McCann,  formerly  of  Wash¬ 
ington,  now  a  member  of  the  New 
York  Daily  News  sports  staff.  Their 
son,  Dick,  Jr.,  6,  is  already  making 
menacing  gestures  with  a  pencil. 

■ 

MARKS  13th  YEAR 

The  Bluefield  (W.  Va.)  Sunset  News, 
of  which  Hugh  Ike  Shott  is  president 
and  publisher,  observed  its  13th  birth¬ 
day  anniversary  Sept.  21.  The  paper 
has  had  the  following  five  editors 
during  its  existence:  Kyle  McDowell, 
Bruce  Crawford,  Eddie  Steele,  Harry 
Ball  and  the  present  editor,  Sydnot 
Barksdale. 


Berkeley  Gazette 
Led  Fight  Against 
Cal.  Communists 

Front  Page  Editorial  Rallied 
Support  of  Every 
Newspaper  in  Cause 

A  single  page  one  editorial  appean 
to  have  proven  the  knockout  punch  in 
a  California  battle  on  Communism. 

That  editorial  appeared  in  the 
Berkeley  (Cal.)  Gazette  of  Sept.  3  un¬ 
der  the  title:  “Let’s  Kick  the  Commu- 
nists  Off  the  Ballot  in  Califomia.”  It 
was  written,  and  signed,  by  the  pub¬ 
lisher,  George  Dunscomb. 

Just  one  week  later,  the  Gazette 
was  able  to  announce  support  of  virtu¬ 
ally  the  entire  press  of  California  in 
the  drive  for  the  ballot  curtailment,  by 
legal  means.  This  support  was  in  the 
form  of  endorsements  by  Roy  A 
Brown,  publisher,  San  Rafael  Inde¬ 
pendent,  and  president  of  the  National 
Editorial  Association;  of  John  B.  Long, 
general  manager,  California  News¬ 
paper  Publishers  Association,  and  of 
former  Governor  Friend  W.  Richard¬ 
son,  president,  California  Press  Asso¬ 
ciation. 

Copies  Distribeted 

Copies  of  these  endorsements,  fea¬ 
turing  the  three-column  page  one  re¬ 
production  of  Mr.  Long’s  emphatic 
endorsement,  were  sent  to  the  news¬ 
papers  of  California — as  had  copies  of 
the  original  editorial. 

Within  two  weeks  the  entire  State 
was  bubbling  with  editorials  on  the 
Commvmist  proposal.  When  Cali¬ 
fornia’s  political  parties  met  in  the 
State  Capital  on  &pt  20,  both  Demo¬ 
cratic  and  Republican  parties  placed 
planks  in  their  platform  advocating 
elimination  from  the  ballot  of  the 
Communist  party. 

The  Democratic  Central  Committee 
then  passed  a  resolution  asking  Gov. 
Culbert  Olson,  Democrat,  to  permit 
the  proposal  to  appear  before  a  special 
session  of  the  Legislature,  scheduled 
for  Sept.  21.  Under  California  law, 
gubernatorial  permission  is  necessary 
to  place  before  a  special  session  mat¬ 
ters  which  have  not  been  listed  in  the 
call. 

A  few  hours  before  the  Legislature 
opened  its  special  session,  the  Gover¬ 
nor  empowered  action  on  the  Comu- 
nist  proposal.  Before  midnight  the 
measure  to  bar  the  Communists  from 
the  ballot  had  been  passed  by  the 
State  Assembly,  66  to  3,  and  later  was 
passed  by  the  ^nate,  33  to  1. 

While  the  Gazette  editorial  was  but 
one  punch  in  the  battle,  it  was  a  hefty 
swing  which  began  with  the  publish¬ 
er’s  statement  that  it  was  “high  time 
for  Americans  to  get  tough  and  stay 
tough.”  The  editorial  then  charged 
that  the  presence  of  Communists  on 
the  ballot  gave  “protection  to  carry 
on  the  familiar  scheme  which  brought 
one  nation  after  another,  and  finally 
France,  to  the  end  of  the  road.” 

The  avalanche  of  support  engend¬ 
ered  by  the  editorial  and  the  support¬ 
ing  newspaper  stands  throughout  the 
State  swept  the  proposal  into  the 
legislature  as  an  “emergency”  action. 
In  the  Assembly,  it  was  the  to 
measure  to  jump  from  the  legislative 
hopper. 

■ 

HOST  TO  450 

Employes  and  officials  of  the  Ashe¬ 
ville  (N.  C.)  Citizen  and  Times  to 
Station  WWNC  and  their  families- 
totaling  450,  were  the  guests  of  the 
company  at  an  all-day  picnic  at  Ree* 
reation  Park,  recently.  Park  conces¬ 
sions  closed  since  Labor  Day  were 
opened  to  them. 
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MARKET^ 

X.GUIDE 


^ht  LOCK  KtY. 


YOU  NEED 


Just  as  a  lock  is  not  complete  without  a  KEY,  so  in  precisely  the  same 
manner,  notwithstanding  the  thoroughness  of  the  market  information, 
details  concerning  YOUR  newspaper — its  achievements;  coverage; 
current  prosperity  and  consequent  buying-power;  dealer  cooperation; 
character  of  circulation;  sound  reasons  why  YOU  dominate  your  area 
— are  NOT  in  juxtaposition  to  the  Market  Guide’s  basic  story  unless 
YOU  place  them  there. 


In  exactly  the  same  manner  as  national  advertisers  find  a  key  of  ap¬ 
proach  that  fits  every  possible  door  of  contact,  neglecting  none  because 
they  know  ALL  are  interlocking,  so  newspapers  should  go  after  busi¬ 
ness  today.  How  do  executives  in  control  of  newspaper-campaign 
space  make  decisions?  Where  do  they  go  for  market  details,  cross- 
section  views  of  cities.  States,  trading  areas? 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER’S  MARKET  GUIDE  is  the  foremost  source 
for  such  dependable  information.  Here,  quickly  assimilated,  are  the 
market  facts  of  all  places  where  daily  newspapers  are  published.  When 
executives  are  routing  schedules  in  papers,  these  data  are  invaluable — 
more  now  than  ever,  because  of  the  added  material  which  they  them¬ 
selves  have  suggested. 


You  need  BOTH:  First,  the  market  story  in  concise  form  as  supplied 
by  the  Market  Guide;  secondly,  your  own  story  as  to  why  the  use  of 
YOUR  MARKET  and  YOUR  NEWSPAPER  double  the  advertiser’s 
potential  return.  In  a  wisely  planned  advertisement,  you  put  that  extra 
URGE  back  of  the  Market  Guide’s  unselfish  job  in  your  behalf.  The 
TWO  belong  TOGETHER  on  the  same  page.  With  its  numerous 
new  features,  this  coming  issue  of  the  Market  Guide  is  more  complete 
than  ever.  It  is  as  active  in  the  offices  of  executives  as  a  telephone 
book — for  twelve  momentous,  competitive  months. 


Rates:  Full  page,  $275.00;  half  page,  $154.00; 
quarter  page,  $85.00;  eighth  page,  $55.00;  six¬ 
teenth  page,  $33.00.  Forms  close  November  16. 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 

1700  TIMES  BUILDING  NEW  YORK 


NOTE — ^The  Creative  Advertising  Service  Department  of  EDITOR  & 
PUBLISHER,  out  of  its  fund  of  statistical  and  market  knowledge, 
will  cooperate  with  you  in  problems  of  copy  and  layout,  if  desired. 


PUBLICATION  FACTS 
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Young  and  Root 
Tell  Senate 
About  Willkie  Ads 

Committee  Told 
Expenditures  Are  Within 
Hatch  Act  Limits 

Washington,  D.  C.,  Sept.  23 — James 
Orr  Young  and  Oren  Root,  Jr.,  spon- 
ors  of  advertising  campaigns  in  the 
interests  of  Wendell  Willkie’s  Presi¬ 
dential  drive,  defended  their  practices 
before  a  Senate  committee  and  stated 
for  the  record  that  they  are  acting  as 
individuals  and  not  as  agents  of  a 
political  organization. 

They  were  called  before  the  special 
committee  on  campaign  expenditures 
by  Senator  Guy  GUlette,  Iowa  Demo¬ 
crat,  who  annoimced  he  would  inquire 
into  the  sponsorhip  of  magazine  ad¬ 
vertising  to  determine  whether  the 
Hatch  Act  limitation  on  campaign  ex¬ 
penditures  was  being  violated. 

Withia  the  Limif 

Root,  youthful  president  of  the  Will- 
kie-for-President  clubs,  told  the  com¬ 
mittee  that  not  more  than  $3,000,000 — 
the  Hatch  Act  limit — would  be  spent 
on  the  entire  campaign  to  elect  Will¬ 
kie.  The  associated  clubs,  he  said,  will 
spend  imder  a  $1,000,000  ceiling  fixed 
for  them  by  Willkie. 

Young,  co-founder  of  Young  & 
Rubicam,  Inc.,  and  now  operating  an 
independent  agency,  explained  a  series 
of  magazine  advertisements.  He  said 
the  program  was  initiated  indepen¬ 
dently  of  any  organized  movement 
for  the  Presidential  hopeful. 

Acting  in  Willkie’s  behalf  he  wrote 
and  paid  for  an  advertisement  in  the 
Westport  (Conn.)  Westporter-Herald 
prior  to  the  Philadelphia  convention. 

This  was  followed  by  another  news¬ 
paper  advertisement  on  behalf  of  the 
GOP  candidate,  after  the  convention; 
and  feeling  that  magazine  advertising 
was  being  overlooked  he  conceived 
the  idea  of  a  self-sustaining  magazine 
series,  he  said.  He  submitted  his  pro¬ 
gram  to  various  Republican  organiza¬ 
tions,  but  it  was  received  with  indif¬ 
ference  and  he  decided  to  operate  in¬ 
dependently. 

Thereafter,  he  said,  space  was  pur¬ 
chased  in  the  New  Yorker,  Time,  Life, 
Farm  Journal,  Country  Life,  New 
York  Times  Simday  Magazine  and 
others.  The  campaign  was  identified 
earlier  as  the  J.O.Y.  Willkie  Maga¬ 
zine  Fund,  and  later  as  the  Willkie 
Magazine  Fund,  John  Orr  Young, 
sponsor.  The  advertisements  solicit 
funds  to  be  used  solely  to  purchase 
additional  space,  he  assured. 

$100,000  for  Magazines 

The  advertising  executive  estimated 
that  approximately  $100,000  would  be 
spent  for  magazine  ads  until  election. 
‘  I  will  have  sent  these  messages, 
these  Willkie  messages,  to  somewhat 
over  30,000,000  potential  readers  by  the 
time  this  thing  winds  up  and  is  liqui¬ 
dated  the  day  before  election,”  he 
said. 

He  explained  that  the  first  magazine 
ad  for  Willkie,  costing  $1,200,  returned 
“about  $5,000”  in  contributions.  Con¬ 
tributions  are  made  to  the  campaign 
fund.  His  agency  acts  as  agent  only, 
and  pays  all  advertising  bills,  he  said. 

Yoimg  has  filed  one  report  with  the 
House  of  Representatives  as  required 
by  the  Corrupt  Practices  Act  and  will 
submit  another  before  election  on 
funds  received  through  contributions 
and  expenses,  he  told  the  committee. 


New  Publications 
For  Commerce  Bureau 

James  W.  Young,  director  of  the 
Bureau  of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce,  this  week  outlined  the  new 
consolidated  publications  program  of 
the  Bureau  designed  to  standardize, 
condense,  and  bring  up  to  date,  busi¬ 
ness  data  collected  throughout  the 
United  States  and  from  all  parts  of 
the  world. 

The  revised  publications  set-up  of 
the  Bureau  consists  of  the  following 
8-point  program  to  replace  the  more 
than  500  separate  bulletins,  pamph¬ 
lets,  reports,  and  periodicals  hereto¬ 
fore  distributed  annually: 

1.  Domestic  Commerce  Weekly,  con¬ 
taining  news  of  interest  on  various 
phases  of  domestic  business  activity. 

2.  Foreign  Commerce  Weekly,  con¬ 
taining  foreign  business  news,  broken 
down  by  coimtries  and  commodities. 

3.  Survey  of  Current  Business,  a 
monthly  periodical  and  weekly  supple¬ 
ment  containing  current  data  on  gen¬ 
eral  business  conditions. 

4.  International  Reference  Service, 
loose-leaf  reference  service  containing 
data  on  economic  and  financial  con¬ 
ditions  in  foreign  countries  prepared 
by  the  Bureau’s  international  divi¬ 
sions. 

5.  Industrial  Reference  Service, 
loose-leaf  reference  service  containing 
commodity  and  industry  data  prepared 
by  the  Bureau’s  industrial  divisions. 

6.  Economic  Reference  Service, 
loose-leaf  reference  service  containing 
data  prepared  by  the  Bureau’s  basic 
problems  divisions  on  such  subjects 
as  national  income,  distribution  cost 
accoimting,  etc. 

7.  Separate  Reports  of  Wide  Inter¬ 
est,  such  as  balance  of  international 
payments,  foreign  commerce  and  navi¬ 
gation,  stowage  of  ships’  cargoes,  etc. 

8.  Specialized  Statistical  Statements, 
such  as  gold  and  silver  exports  and 
imports,  value  of  U.  S.  foreign  trade 
in  merchandise  by  geographic  divi¬ 
sions  and  leading  countries,  and  va¬ 
rious  commodity  export  and  import 
statements. 

To  facilitate  the  editing,  production, 
and  distribution  of  these  publications, 
reference  services,  reports  and  state¬ 
ments,  a  newly  created  Publication 
Service  Division  has  been  established 
to  replace  the  former  Editorial  Divi¬ 
sion. 

TO  USE  SUNDAY  ROTO 

A  greatly  expanded  advertising 
campaign,  featured  by  the  use  of  Sun¬ 
day  newspaper  rotogravure  for  the 
first  time,  was  announced  for  Fall  and 
mid-Winter  by  M.  C.  Dewitt,  vice- 
president  of  the  Champion  Spark  Plug 
Co.,  Toledo,  this  week.  Weekly  maga¬ 
zines  of  a  general  circulation,  auto 
trade  and  service  publications  are  tied 
into  the  drive  that  will  support  two 
major  phases  of  the  Champion  merch¬ 
andising  program.  Five  weeklies  will 
be  used  in  addition  to  600-line  roto 
advertisements,  scheduled  Dec.  15,  in 
merchandising  the  gift  plan  to  the 
public. 

WINE  BOARD  ADS 

A  three-month  campaign  using  247 
newspapers,  including  several  New 
York  papers,  and  nine  magazines  will 
be  used  by  the  Wine  Advisory  Board, 
San  Francisco,  in  a  campaign  which 
broke  last  week.  Other  newspapers 
and  a  magazine  may  be  added.  J. 
Walter  Thompson  Company  directs 
the  account. 


AD  BUDGET  INTACT 

C.  L.  Bolander,  director  of  market¬ 
ing  for  the  Michigan  department  of 
agriculture,  has  revealed  that  while 
none  of  the  $20,000  biennial  fund  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  1939  legislature  for  agri¬ 
cultural  advertising  has  been  spent, 
most  of  it  is  likely  to  be  by  the  end 
of  the  fiscal  year.  The  legislature  pro¬ 
vided  $10,000  for  each  of  the  two  years 
for  advertising,  requiring  that  agri¬ 
culture  itself  spend  twice  as  much  in 
the  period  to  qualify  for  state  aid. 
Four  thousand  dollars  apiece  was  pro¬ 
vided  for  poultry,  horticultural,  and 
general  agricultural  advertising.  An¬ 
other  $4,000  appropriation  was  given 
no  specific  earmark. 

URGES  CHURCH  ADS 

Buffalo,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23. — Use  of 
newspaper  advertising  by  the  church 
to  win  converts  was  urged  by  the  Rev. 
Ernest  E.  Heuer  of  Rome,  N.  Y.  at 
the  semi-annual  meeting  of  the  Buf¬ 
falo  District  Conference,  Missouri 
Lutheran  Synod.  The  church  “must 
not  sit  back  and  wait  for  people  to 
come  to  it,  but  must  employ  modem 
business  methods,”  Mr.  Heuer  said. 
“Advertising  on  the  part  of  the  church 
is  not  money  squandered.  We  have 
to  be  stewards  of  the  funds  that 
Christians  give  to  the  church  and 
must  use  them  in  the  wisest  manner 
possible.” 

LARGE  RADIO  DRIVE 

An  extensive  newspaper  campaign 
in  every  territory  and  in  national 
magazines  has  been  announced  by  the 
Emerson  Radio  and  Phonograph  Cor¬ 
poration  to  promote  its  25th  anni¬ 
versary  sale.  Charles  Robbins,  general 
sales  manager,  said  that  the  campaign, 
the  largest  ever  conducted  by  Ae 
company,  will  be  followed  by  a  new 
campaign  starting  in  November  and 
running  through  to  Jan.  1. 

■ 

CANNED  ORANGE  DRIVE 

The  Canned  Mandarin  Orange  Bu¬ 
reau  will  run  its  first  advertising  cam¬ 
paign  in  November  when  newspapers 
in  eight  cities  carry  240  line  ads, 
through  Irwin  Vladimir  &  Co.,  Inc. 
The  December  issue  of  a  woman’s 
magazine  will  carry  a  two-color  half¬ 
page  ad.  These  will  be  followed  by  a 
regular  schedule  of  newspaper,  maga¬ 
zine  and  trade  paper  insertions. 

■ 

RATE  INCREASES 

The  Burlington  (N.  C.)  Times-News 
has  increased  its  general  advertising 
rate  from  four  cents  per  line  to  five 
cents  per  line,  flat.  The  change  is  an¬ 
nounced  as  effective  Jan.  1,  1941.  The 
Winston-Salem  (N.  C.)  Journal  and 
Sentinel  have  announced  a  new  ad¬ 
vertising  rate  for  color.  One  color  on 
an  advertisement  is  $25  extra.  The 
Greenville  (S.  C.)  Index-Journal  has 
increased  its  advertising  rate  from 
three  to  three  and  a  half  cents  per 
line,  flat. 

GILBEY  EXPANDS  DRIVE 

For  the  fourth  consecutive  year, 
Gilbey’s  Spey-Royal  Scotch  Whisky 
in  its  largest  fall  and  winter  adver¬ 
tising  campaign  is  using  newspapers 
exclusively  throughout  the  coimtry. 
A  series  of  150-lines  will  appear  twice 
a  week  in  45  newspapers  in  26  cities 
during  September,  October,  November 
and  December.  Additional  cities  are 
scheduled  later  in  the  campaign. 
Bermingham,  Castleman  &  Pierce,  Inc., 
New  York,  is  the  agency  in  charge  of 
the  account. 


Among  Advertising 
Folk 

continued  from  page  13 


Henry  T.  Rockwell,  formerly  with 
Batten,  Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn, 
has  been  named  head  of  the  radio  de¬ 
partment  of  Albert  Frank-Guenther 
Law,  Inc. 

Robert  Watson  has  replaced  Fred¬ 
erick  W.  Duerr,  resigned,  as  manager 
of  San  Francisco  office  of  RuthraufI 
&  Ryan. 

Robert  S.  McCarty,  since  1925  ad¬ 
vertising  manager  of  the  Philadelphia 
Co.,  Pittsburgh,  was  recently  elected 
first  vice-president  and  chairman  of 
the  program  committee  of  the  Pitts¬ 
burgh  Advertising  Club,  succeeding 
the  late  Einar  Rygc. 

EIarl  Heims,  for  12  years  in  adver¬ 
tising  and  merchandising,  has  recently 
established  his  own  agency  as  The 
Earl  Heims  Advertising  Service,  Be¬ 
dell  Bldg.,  Portland,  Ore. 


Campaigns  and  Accounts 


CARSTAIRS  BROS.  DISTILLING  CO. 

is  using  140  newspapers,  four  maga¬ 
zines,  car  cards  and  posters  in  a  fall 
campaign  for  Carstairs  White  Seal 
blended  whisky.  Lennen  &  Mitchell 
is  the  agency. 

Singer  Sewing  Machine  Co.,  New 
York,  has  started  a  newspaper  cam¬ 
paign  to  promote  a  “Sewing  Jambo¬ 
ree”  with  a  trade-in  allowance  on  old 
machines.  Young  &  Rubicam  places 
the  account. 

Fels  &  Co.,  Philadelphia,  has  ap¬ 
pointed  S.  E.  Roberts  Agency,  Phila¬ 
delphia,  for  Fels-Naphtha  soap  and 
soap  chips. 

Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago,  is  con¬ 
ducting  a  contest  using  two  newspaper 
groups  and  individual  newspapers 
throughout  the  country.  'The  contest 
begins  this  week  and  runs  until 
Nov.  5.  RuthraufI  &  Ryan  directs  Ae 
account. 

Newspapers  in  scattered  points  are 
being  used  by  “America  First  Com¬ 
mittee,”  Chicago,  through  Batten, 
Barton,  Durstine  &  Osborn,  Chicago. 

Hotel  Warwick  and  the  Raleigh 
Room,  65  West  54th  Street,  New  York 
City,  has  appoined  Needham  &  Groh- 
mann,  Inc.,  this  city,  as  advertising 
agency. 

Hal  Hull,  Chicago,  has  been  ap¬ 
pointed  to  handle  the  advertising  for 
the  French  Lick  Springs  Hotel  of 
French  Lick  Springs,  Ind. 

The  Buenos  Aires  office  of  McCann- 
Erickson  has  been  appointed  by 
Charles  Ritter,  Argentine  distributor 
of  Palm  Beach  Clothes,  to  handle  Ae 
advertising  of  that  product  in  Aat 
country.  Newspapers  and  posters  will 
be  used. 

Royce  Chemical  Co.,  of  Carlton  Hill, 
N.  J.,  has  appointed  Badger  and 
Browning  &  Hervey,  Inc.,  New  York, 
as  its  agency  effective  immediately. 
Plans  call  for  a  continuation  of  Ae 
use  of  trade  papers  in  various  fields. 

DR.  LAIRD  RESIGNS 

Dr.  Donald  A.  Laird,  director  of  Ae 
N.  W.  Ayer  Foundation  for  Consumer 
Analysis  for  the  Ijist  two  years,  has 
resigned.  He  plans  to  lecture  under 
the  management  of  William  B. 
Feakins,  Inc.,  New  York,  and  to  act 
as  a  consultant  in  psychological  meA- 
ods  of  reducing  the  costs  of  distribu¬ 
tion. 


The  “Missed  Bus”  Aspect 
Of  Home  Building  Ads 

By  LLOYD  E.  THORPE 

Educational  Director,  Western  Retail  Lximbermen's  Assn. 


selling  in  a  general  way.  It  can  whip  originality  and  constructive  thinking 
up  the  prospect’s  interest  to  use  this  have  its  way  with  the  solicitor.  Let 
type  of  material  and  that  kind  of  ap-  him  get  out  of  that  food  ad  complex 
pliance,  but  it  can  not  do  the  job  and  dope  out  some  effective  ways  for 
of  telling  him  where,  specifically,  he  the  building  advertiser  to  get  his  story 
can  get  those  things  in  his  own  com-  across.  I  charge  that  the  newspapers 
munity.  have  wasted  hundreds  of  thousands  of 

Home  building,  repairing,  modern-  dollars  of  the  building  advertisers’ 
izing,  equipping  and  furnishing  is  a  money  by  taking  his  money  for  sloppy 
local  chore  and  it  takes  local  adver-  copy  that  said  nothing  and  sold  noth- 


A  SIX-LINE  question-and-answer 
item  telling  where  plans  for  small 
homes  could  be  secured  which  ap¬ 
peared  recently  in  the  “Mr.  Fixit’’ 
column  of  a  Western  newspaper  drew 
147  mail  inquiries  and  61  personal 
and  telephone  calls.  The  item  ap¬ 
peared  only  once  and  in  the  normal 
weekday  edition  at  that. 

Home  building  is  evidently  NEWS 
today  when  residential  construction 
surpasses  the  records  of  a  decade. 

It  is  news  of  the  business  office  type. 
Yet  we  witness  the  paradox  of  a 
building  boom  side  by  side  with  a 
wholesale  failure  on  the  part  of  news¬ 
papers  to  capitalize  on  that  fact  in 
either  an  editorial  or  an  advertising 
way. 

Ntwipapers  Can  Do  the  Job 

What’s  wrong?  With  particular 
reference  to  potential  advertising  vol¬ 
ume,  why  are  newspapers  missing  the 
bus  on  home  building  linage?  The 
home  building  activity  is  physical 
fact.  It  has  grown,  one  might  say, 
despite  the  extremely  poor  newspaper 
advertising  attending  it.  Are  we  to 
deduce  from  these  conditions  that 
(1)  newspaper  advertising  has  little 
effect  upon  the  volume  of  business 
done  (not  a  good  idea  to  allow 
abroad)  or  (2)  that  other  forms  of 
advertising  are  being  found  by  the 
building  industry  more  effective  to  do 
the  job? 

Personally  I  do  not  subscribe  to  the 
idea  that  the  newspaper  is  an  unsatis¬ 
factory  vehicle  to  do  the  building  ad¬ 
vertising  job.  I  recognize  its  respec¬ 
tive  merits.  I  do  believe,  however, 
that  altogether  too  many  newspaper 
advertising  managers  and  salesmen 
have  allowed  themselves  to  sink  into 
comfortable  lethargy.  Rather  than 
study  the  problems  of  the  building 
advertiser  and  try  to  offer  him  ideas 
and  service  on  which  he  can  get  his 
money’s  worth,  they  toss  it  all  off  with 
a  “You  can’t  sell  those  birds  nothin’.” 

To  avert  the  charge  that  I  am  tar¬ 
ring  everybody  with  the  same  brush, 

I  want  to  include  at  least  a  one-para¬ 
graph  statement  that  I’ve  seen  some 
newspapers  with  good  sense  building 
advertising  of  respectable  and  consis¬ 
tent  volume.  But  why  not  more  of 
them? 

There  are  still  some  old  fashioned 
folks  about  who  believe  that  a  period¬ 
ical  ought  first  to  go  out  and  develop 
a  genuine  reader  interest  and,  after 
that,  go  out  and  tell  the  advertiser, 
“We’ve  done  oiur  part  now.  We’ve 
got  the  folks  listening,  the  kind  of 
folks  that  are  in  the  market  for  your 
goods.  Come  on  in,  we’ve  really  got 
something  for  you  to  buy  and  make 
>noney  on.” 

We  can  go  right  back  now  to  that 
sbc-line  item  mentioned  in  the  first 
paragraph,  the  item  that  pulled  208 
home-hungry  replies.  People  are 
reading  about  home  building  these 
‘fays,  they  are  poring  over  plans — but 
they  are  not  getting  their  information 
from  the  newspapers,  in  most  cases. 

Must  Build  Up  Interest 
The  first  item  in  the  building  linage 
hunt  therefore  seems  to  be  a  sparkling 
building  page  or  section  under  the 
supervision  of  an  editor  who  knows 
his  stuff,  has  imagination,  and  is  de¬ 
nied  the  use  of  paste  pot  and  scissors. 
If  there  be  heard  at  this  suggestion 
the  indignant  cries  of  the  advertising 
and  promotion  managers,  “What? 


Give  those  dodos  a  lot  of  free  pub¬ 
licity  and  them  with  moths  in  their 
pocketbooks?”,  then  some  sadist  can 
counter  like  this: 

“If  I  get  the  formula  correctly,  you 
print  stuff  in  your  paper  to  get  reader 
interest,  and  you  want  reader  interest 
to  get  circulation,  and  you  want  cir¬ 
culation  so  you  can  sell  advertising. 
You  print  baseball  news,  but  your 
baseball  advertising — if  any — doesn’t 
begin  to  compare  with  the  space  you 
devote  to  the  subject.  You  do  all  this 
because  people  want  to  read  it.  Why 
don’t  you  put  some  good  writers  and 
photographers  on  building?  People 
want  to  read  that,  too — and  how! 
Readers,  circulation,  advertising,  isn’t 
that  the  formula?” 

Lest  there  be  some  who  interpret 
reader  interest  on  the  building  page 
to  mean  a  lot  of  handout  tripe  telling 
about  this  realtor  selling  that  house 
to  a  third  party,  or  the  opening  of  a 
new  warehouse  by  the  Fullaknots 
Lumber  Co.,  let  that  illusion  be 
quickly  dispelled.  Prospective  home 
builders  and  improvers  just  don’t  give 
a  hoot  about  that — even  if  the  adver¬ 
tiser  in  his  lone  esteem  does.  Treat 
the  readers  to  a  continual  flow  of  floor 
plans,  basic  stuff  about  getting  home 
loans,  pointers  on  construction  in  his 
own  terms  of  beauty,  low  upkeep, 
comfort,  rather  than  in  terms  of 
boards,  mitre  joints  and  cement  mixes. 

Second  item  in  dressing  ship  for 
building  advertising  is  to  provide  a 
makeup  that  will  encourage  the  reader 
to  segregate  the  building  page  or  sec¬ 
tion  from  the  rest  of  the  paper.  Build¬ 
ing  purchases  are  deliberate,  infre¬ 
quent  purchases.  Readers  take  a  long 
time  to  make  up  their  mind.  ’They 
study  their  prospective  expenditure 
at  leisure.  A  main  criticism  of  the 
newspaper  by  the  building  advertiser 
is  that  it  is  such  a  temporary  medium. 
His  advertisement  makes  a  little  flash 
appearance  and  promptly  tomorrow’s 
paper  comes  out  and  his  advertisement 
is  gone  forever,  superseded  by  the 
next  edition.  This  difficulty  is  being 
surmounted  by  some  newspapers  by 
putting  the  building  section  into  tab¬ 
loid  form.  Thev  find  that  this  helps  to 
give  some  additional  lease  on  life. 

Many  Allied  Fields 
Tabloid  size  of  course  isn’t  feasible 
always,  but  in  any  event  the  building 
advertising  can  be  grouped  so  as  to 
provide  some  semblance  to  order, 
mass  emphasis  and  greater  conven¬ 
ience  to  the  reader.  And  when  we 
say  building  advertising  one  ought 
to  vision  not  only  the  contractor, 
building  material  dealer,  and  archi¬ 
tect,  but  also  the  many  allied  fields 
such  as  plumbing  and  heating,  fuel, 
lending  institutions  specializing  in 
home  loans,  appliances  and  furnish¬ 
ings,  special  services  such  as  roofers, 
floor  finishers,  shades  and  blinds,  paint 
and  hardware.  In  other  words,  keep 
the  editorial  and  the  advertising  on 
building  in  its  manv  ramifications  to¬ 
gether  and  don’t  let  the  reader  who 
has  his  mind  temporarily  on  building 
wander  among  the  recipes,  the  canned 
goods,  the  clothing  and  what  nf't.  Be 
fair  to  reader  and  advertiser  alike. 

In  the  whole  field  of  home  building 
advertising  there  is  presently  a  great 
gap  between  the  .splendid  national 
magazines  of  the  home  and  garden 
type  and  the  local  periodical.  The 
magazine  can  do  a  fine  job  of  spade 
work  in  its  advertising  columns  in 


tising  to  get  prospect  and  product 
specifically  together.  The  newspaper 
ought  to  take  on  that  part  of  the  job, 
the  local  retailing  job,  and  the  local 
retailer  must  recognize  that  he  has 
an  individual  budget  responsibility 
here  without  hanging  on  the  apron 
strings  of  the  manufacturer. 

There  is  a  building  advertising  idea 
that  has  been  explored  gingerly  in 'a 
few  places.  It  is  the  combination  of 
the  temporary  type  of  advertising  pro¬ 
vided  by  the  newspaper  and  some  per¬ 
manent  form  of  advertising.  'The  lat¬ 
ter  of  coimse  would  be  a  rather  de¬ 
tailed  and  comprehensive  piece  of  lit¬ 
erature  that  could  and  would  be  re¬ 
tained  for  study  and  re-study.  Such 
a  piece  of  literature  could  be  tied  to 
the  newspaper  space  and  carry  the 
local  advertising  in  an  insert.  Excel¬ 
lent  types  of  such  literature  are  avail¬ 
able. 

It  is  easy  to  speak  of  the  “building 
industry,”  but  in  cold  fact  there  is  no 
such  animal.  The  prospect  buys  a 
complete  home  and  in  so  far  as  he  is 
concerned  it  is  a  package  sale,  but 
actually  the  package  is  a  great  con¬ 
glomeration  of  individual  products  and 
services.  Before  a  home  is  built,  how¬ 
ever,  the  prospect  has  to  be  sold  on 
the  idea  of  building  a  home,  the  fin¬ 
ished  single  package.  He  has  to  be 
sold  this  package  against  all  other 
forms  of  competition  for  his  dollar. 
To  sell  that  basic  idea,  however,  is  a 
burden  too  great  for  any  one  of  the 
individual  building  advertisers  to 
carry. 

Advertising  to  Sell  Idea 

This  brings  up  the  possibilities  of 
co-operative  advertising  to  sell  the 
basic  idea  first.  It  is  being  done  suc¬ 
cessfully  now  in  some  places  on  a 
long  range  campaign  basis,  with  each 
advertiser  earmarking  a  very  small 
amount  of  his  budget  to  carry  the 
basic  theme  co-operatively,  and  then 
tying  into  it  right  alongside  with  his 
individual  advertising.  The  big  co¬ 
operative  ad  keeps  shouting  in  a  loud 
voice,  “Build  a  home,  build  a  home,” 
while  the  individual  ad  says,  “When 
you  do  build,  see  me.” 

Third  item  in  going  after  building 
linage  requires  a  change  in  the  psy¬ 
chology  of  the  advertising  solicitor. 
It  is  my  belief  that  all  too  many  so¬ 
licitors  who  are  switched  on  to  build¬ 
ing  advertising  fail  miserably  because 
they  are  steeped  in  the  mechanics  of 
sailing  food,  clothing  and  other  types 
of  advertising  where  the  type  of  sale 
and  the  sales  technique  is  entirely 
different.  They  fail  to  dig  in  and  un¬ 
derstand  the  building  advertiser’s 
problem  from  his  viewpoint. 

Unlike  the  food  merchant  or  the  de¬ 
partment  store,  the  building  adver¬ 
tiser  deals  preponderantly  with  the 
casual  sale.  The  food  customer  knows 
his  store  intimately.  So  also  with  the 
customer  of  the  clothing  store  and 
the  department  store.  The  building 
advertiser  can  scarcely  adjust  himself 
to  the  tactics  of  offering  three  cans  for 
a  quarter.  Rather,  as  an  example,  he 
must  keep  building  up  on  the  idea 
over  a  long  period  that  it  would  be 
mighty  convenient  for  the  little  wife 
to  have  the  attic  remodeled.  Then 
one  dav  she’ll  break  down  and  place 
the  order.  But  not  at  all  likely  until 
the  old  attic  has  been  a  breakfast  table 
conversational  piece  for  a  long,  long 
time. 

This  opens  up  the  field  for  letting 


ing. 

Advertiser  Needs  Help 

Why  in  heaven’s  name  should  a  re¬ 
tail  lumberman  run  an  advertisement 
illustrated  with  a  logger  cutting  down 
a  tree?  Why  does  the  newspaper  ac¬ 
cept  such  an  advertisement  except 
over  dead  bodies?  Is  the  prospective 
home  builder  buying  a  tree?  No,  most 
emphatically  not!  He’s  buying  living 
comfort,  convenience,  fuel  economy, 
pride,  commxmity  standing,  beauty. 
Then  why  not  sell  these  things  to  him 
— quite  incidentally  he  will  have  to 
buy  a  home  to  get  them. 

The  building  advertiser  is  not,  in 
the  majority  of  cases,  a  competent  ad¬ 
vertising  man.  He  needs  help,  con¬ 
structive  ideas,  and  it  should  be  a 
point  of  service  on  the  part  of  the 
newspaper  solicitor  to  give  him  those 
ideas,  that  service.  The  gas  station 
man  only  sells  gas  and  oil,  but  he  also 
wipes  my  windshield  and  blows  up 
my  tires. 

We  can  take  a  parting  shot  here  at 
the  mat  services  used  by  the  news¬ 
papers  and  also  at  the  art  depart¬ 
ments.  Let  them  take  a  cue  from  the 
automobile  industry  that  has  quit  sell¬ 
ing  carburetors,  piston  displacements, 
and  gear  ratios  and  has  made  a  sale 
or  two  by  talking  about  riding  com¬ 
fort,  ease  of  manipulation,  trunk 
space,  fuel  economy  and  dependable 
performance.  Those  are  the  things 
the  buyer  wants. 

America  was  never  so  home- 
minded — but  where  are  the  news¬ 
papers?  They  can  still  catch  the  bus. 

■ 

Chain  Store 
Tax  Banned 

The  two-year-old  fight  to  impose 
special  municipal  taxes  on  chain 
stores,  which  began  in  Columbus,  Ga., 
and  at  one  time  threatened  to  spread 
to  other  parts  of  the  State  and  nation, 
has  ended  with  the  city  commissioners 
of  Columbus  deciding  not  to  protest 
further  a  permanent  interlocutory  in¬ 
junction  against  the  collection  of  such 
taxes  which  was  granted  recently  by 
Superior  Judge  W.  E.  Thomas,  of 
Valdosta. 

The  special  chain  store  license  tax 
ranged  up  to  $400  a  store,  and  taxes 
already  collected  will  be  refunded,  it 
was  learned. 

Meeting  in  regular  session  after  the 
court  action,  the  city  commissioners 
agreed  that  it  would  be  useless  to 
carry  the  fight  further.  In  view  of  the 
decision,  William  D.  Worsley,  city  at¬ 
torney,  told  the  commissioners  that 
the  decision  “knocks  out  this  system  of 
taxing  chain  stores,”  and  advised  the 
commissioners  not  to  attempt  further 
to  collect  the  tax. 

Judge  Thomas  granted  the  injunc¬ 
tion  following  a  special  hearing  held 
Aug.  19.  The  case  had  been  brought 
against  the  city  commissioners  by  the 
Great  Atlantic  &  Pacific  Tea  Company. 
■ 

MILITARY  SCHOLARSHIP 

Establishment  of  an  annual  military 
scholarship,  open  on  a  competitive 
basis  to  qualified  juniors  has  been  an¬ 
nounced  by  the  St.  Petersburg  Times. 
Each  scholarship  awarded  by  the 
Times  and  radio  station  WTSP  will 
provide  approximately  $1,999  a  year 
for  a  two-year  period  at  Florida  Mili¬ 
tary  Academy.  Si  Petersburg 
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NEA  Service  Sets  Up 
Draft  Queries  Bureau 


By  STEPHEN  J.  MONCHAK 


Sinclair  Lewis  Novel 

THE  Philadelphia  Evening  Bulletin 
syndicate  department  is  offering 
currently  as  a  fiction  serial  the  latest 
novel  of  Sinclair  Lewis,  noted  Amer¬ 
ican  author.  The  novel,  “Bethel  Mer- 


H.  Nogle  Heads  Texas 
Circulation  Managers 

Fort  Worth,  Tex.,  Sept.  25— H. 
Nogle,  Port  Arthur  (Tex.)  News,  be¬ 
came  president  of  the  Texas  Circu- 


JUST  AS  National  Newspaper  Week  British  breed  will  have  cause  to  hang  illustrations, 
turns  the  spotlight  on  the  many  his  head.” 


riday,”  is  a  story  of  a  young  girl  on  lation  Managers’  Association,  as  the 
the  stage.  It  has  36  chapters  with  organization  on  Tuesday  ended  its 


functions  of  a  free  press  in  a  democ¬ 
racy,  NEA  Ser-  _ 


Personals 


three-day  convention  at  Hotel  Texas 
here. 

Other  officers  elected:  W.  D.  Wolf, 


VICE  announces 
formation  of  a 
new  bureau  to 
give  newspapers 
an  opportunity 
to  perform  an¬ 
other  public 
service. 

NEA  has  open¬ 
ed  a  Selective 
Service  Informa¬ 
tion  Bureau  in 
Washington  to 
answer  personal 
questions  on  in- 


1, 

1-5 


AP  Picture  Series 

A  DAILY  picture  series  entitled  “Two 


DAMON  RUNYON,  King  Features  News-Tribune  and  Times-Her- 

Syndicate  columnist,  who  marked 


.  UAIL.Y  picture  senes  entitiea  iwo  nolds,  Fort  Worth  Star-Telegram.  sec- 

TZZZr  vL.  ftnt  2fi  ond  vice-president;  H.  E.  Murphree, 


secretary-treasurer  (for  the  18th  con- 


Milfon  Bronner 


pictures  of  President  Roosevelt  and  into  the  newspaper  game  ^pt  26,  recreUrr-trea  ^ 

Wendell  Willkie  has  been  sent  out  was  guest  of  honor  at  the  luncheon  gecutiv^term) 

by  the  AP  ^ature  Service  to  featoe  WMo^t-As^rL^HotS  Delegates  found  of  great  interest 

mat  subscribers  for  use  starting  this  ^ew  York  s  Waldort  Astoria  HoteL  discussion  by  Harold  Hough,  Star- 

S?  M  Sitor  ^orlj  ™o„T  »hom  Telegram  circulation  manager,  of  th, 

w  „  a  T  T  a;  r  ri  numbered  many  of  his  best  friends,  Probable  effect  of  conscription  on 

Wing  said  the  picture  editors  found  Manhattan,  Kan., 

a  surprising  number  of  characteristic,  ^  ’  L.  W.  McFetridge  Tulsa  Okla., 

comparable  poses  showing  the  two  in  sccr^ary-treasurer  of  the  ICMA,  dis- 

such  widely  diversified  activities  as  syndicatI  columnist  discussed  Amer-  cu^^  the  growing  popularity  among 


by  M.  J.  Wing,  editor.  sporting  world,  among  whom  are 

Ttr-  _  -J  au '  •  a  j-a  t  J  numbered  many  of  his  best  friends 

Wing  said  the  picture  editors  found 


„aaa6  uac  p.cau.c  auuuu  ^  Manhattan,  Kan., 

a  surprising  number  of  characteristic,  f  ,  .  au  n  a  co 

llua.  ^^y,  who  UCXt  mOUth  Will  tUOl  56 - 


boyhood  appearances  in  sailor  suits 
and  accepting  cowboy  hats  as  cam- 


ica’s  total  defense  program  in  a  radio  a  t  e  j  i  ui-  a- 

roundtable  discussion  of  current  Coast,  of  a  five-day  week  publication 
events  with  John  A.  Malloy,  Chicago  schedule.  The  plan  already  has  k^t 


cussed  the  growing  popularity  among 
publishers,  particularly  on  the  West 


terpretations  of  the  compulsory  mill-  paigners. 


tary  training  program.  All  readers  of  Interviews,  personality  sketches  and  Herald- American  managing  editor. 


newspapers  served  with  the  complete  action  pictures  of  outstanding  Amer-  jagt  week.  Gen.  Johnson  also  ad- 


NEA  budget  will  be  entitled  to  use  ican  and  National  league  baseball  dressed  the  National  Association  of 


a  number  of  papers  from  the  rocks, 
Mr.  McFetridge  said.  The  Bristow 
(Okla.)  Record,  has  put  the  plan  into 


,  -  —  -  —  - «=» —  -  UAcdocu  wx  ..  ..i  j 

the  bureau  at  no  charge  to  the  reader  stars  who  will  play  in  the  World  Motor  Bus  Onerators  while  in  Chi-  operation  with  pronounced  success, 

_ _  _ A _ A-.—-.  1 _ 1 _  _ A  _ ? _ _ J  —  -  _  _  Aliminofinr*  Qimrloir  ic^ 


or  the  newspaper  except  postage 

Bronner  U  Director 


The  newspapers  will  carry  stories 


-  -  —  r  ^  —  -  -  ifxutv/1  a  a  xii  i*»a*—  c»aJ  jo  j 

Series  have  been  sent  to  morning  and  cago  Pearson  and  Allen  UFS’s  ®f*uiinating  Saturday  and  Sunday  is- 

afternoon  papers  by  the  Feature  Ser-  “Washington  Merry-Go-Round”  col-  without  reduction  in  subscription 

vice.  Wing  also  announced.  In  addi-  umnists.  will  give  a  weeklv  radio  ®  - 


inviting  readers  to  mail  their  ques-  column  photos  of  all  series  edition  of  their  column  beginning 


tions  to  the  bureau  or  to  the  news¬ 
paper,  which  will  then  forward  the 
query  to  Washington  for  an  imme¬ 
diate  answer. 

Milton  Bronner,  who  recently  re- 


eligibles  have  been  serviced. 


Sept.  29  over  the  NBC  network  in  a 


Luther  McClung,  Fort  Worth  Press, 
led  a  forum  on  methods  of  obtaining 


Rumania  Expels  Duronty 
THE  RUMANIAN  Foreign  Office  as¬ 
serted  Sept.  24  that  the  permit  to 


15-minute  program  sponsored  by  the  f “""if?-  “f. 


Government  of  Brazil. 


host  to  delegates  and  their  ladies  at 
Colonial  Hills  Country  Club  on  the 
second  night  of  the  meeting. 


MUton  Bronner,  who  recently  re-  sorted  St.  24  tharth^  Smit  to  WINS  CARTOON  PRIZE  "‘^^t  of  the 

turned  to  this  country  after  a  long  stay  in  Rumania  of  Walter  Duranty,  Jack  Winter,  sports  cartoonist  for  ^  ^  " 

period  of  service  as  chief  of  NEA’s  veteran  newspaper  writer  and  author  the  Seattle  (Wash.)  Times,  was  first  Doilies  Will 

European  bureaus,  is  directing  the  now  writing  for  North  American  prize  winner,  $25,  in  a  nationwide  *  -u  T\  ,  fi 

new  question-answer  bureau.  He  will  Newspaper  Alliance,  would  not  be  sports  cartoon  contest  conducted  by  r^OteCt  L/rCtll 

write  a  daily  article  on  the  operation  renewed  because  of  the  government’s  the  Academy  of  Sports,  New  York  The  management 


Protect  Draftees 


The  management  of  the  St.  Louis 


and  new  interpretations  of  the  selec-  desire  “to  reduce  the  number  of  non-  World’s  Fair.  The  subject  was  the  Star-Times  and  the  Globe-Democrat 


tive  service  law  for  NEA  newspapers,  permanent  resident  foreigners  irre-  awarding  of  the  “Golden  Laurel”  to  announced  this  week  employment 
and  also  supervise  the  staff  answering  spective  of  occupation  or  nationality.”  Joe  Di  Maggio  in  1939.  Second  place  protection  for  employes  who  are  called 


personal  questions. 


The  assertion  was  the  Foreign  Of-  '"'cut  to  Walt  Munson,  New  Haven  for  compulsory  service  or  voluntarily 


Bronner  was  a  correspondent  in  fice’s  way  of  responding  to  a  protest  Register,  and  third.  Here  Ficklin,  enlist.  It  will  consist,  on  both  papers, 
Washington  during  the  World  War  of  the  U.  S.  legation  against  a  re-  Dallas  News.  The  annual  contest  for  of  re-employment  at  the  end  of  ser- 
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and  watched  the  draft  operate  at  that  ported  order  expelling  Duranty,  who  “best  sports  cartoon”  for  1940  is  vice  if  there  has  been  no  physical 
time.  Since  returning  from  Europe  left  for  Belgrade  Yugoslavia  the  fol-  in  progress  and  the  winners  will  disability  and  two  week’s  salary  at  the 

1 _ 1 _ _ a:——  au^ _ — _ -r.  .  _ 1  /-v-x  145  XT _  r*:*..  a? _  #  _ _  ai_  _  _ i  / _ _ 


he  has  been  reporting  the  progress  of  lowing  day.  Duranty  told  newsmen  b®  named  Oct.  16.  New  York  City  time  of  joining  the  armed  forces, 


the  present  draft  law,  and  has  been  that;  “The  unwarranted  suggestion  sports  editors  are  the  judges, 
working  closely  with  selective  service  has  been  made  in  a  certain  quarter  Horn  HTTet*  fUTC’] 

officials.  that  I  am  regarded  as  a  British  agent.”  tlAo  APxtIjAUOai 


officials.  that  I  am  regarded  as  a  Britisi 

NEA  has  been  assured  official  co¬ 
operation  in  the  venture,  according  Rulings  on  Winchell  Suit 


Post-Dispatch  employes  already  were 
covered  by  provisions  of  their  con¬ 
tract. 

The  Chattanooga  Times  also  an- 


to  the  service. 


Aat  l  am  regTrdeS  as  a  British  rgent”  HAS  APPLAUSE  METER  tract. 

The  New  York  Journal- American  is  The  Chattanooga  Times  also  an- 
Rulings  on  Winchell  Suit  conducting  a  movie  applause  poll  in  nounced  that  it  will  pay  its  employes 

SUPREME  COURT  Justice  Peter  theatres  throughout  the  metropoUten  witii  dey^ndents  50%  of  salary  ^ 

C44T41  OA  1.4  STea.  Whenever  newsreels  of  either  suffered  if  they  are  called  for  muitaiy 


Beaverbrook  Writes  Here  Schmuck  dismissed  Sept.  24  in  New 

ceaverorooK  wntes  nere  York  a  suit  against  the  Radio  Cor 

AS  ONE  newspaperman  to  another,  poration  of  America,  the  Nations 
Lord  Beaverbrook  recently  wrote  to  Broadcasting  Company  and  the  An 


W.  Orton  Tewson,  author  of  a  column  drew  Jergens  Company  for  $1  000  000  tifically  records  the  noise.  The  read-  ployes  called  by  National  Guard,  or- 
“An  Attic  Salt-Shaker”  which  he  hmzmhr  hv  .Tncf^nh  fnA-an’  ac  are  based  on  a  system  set  up  by  ganized  reserves  and  enlistments  for  a 


•  An  Attic  &alt-snaker  which  he  Hbel  brought  by  Joseph  Curran  as  ‘"g®  oasea  on  a  sysiem  sei, 
syndicates  daily  and  Sunday  to  news-  president  of  the  National  Maritime  Acoustic  Society  of  America, 
papers  from  coast-to-coast,  telling  the  Union  of  America  because  of  remarks 

New  Yorker  the  state  of  affairs  in  the  allegedly  made  by  Walter  Winchell,  A 

British  Isles.  New  York  Daily  Mirror  and  King  Art  H| 


year  in  army  and  navy. 


Lord  Beaverbrook,  publisher  of  the  Features  Syndicate  columnist,  in  a 
London  Daily  Express  and  Evening  broadcast  on  June  9. 
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Standard,  now  is  in  His  Majesty’s 
service  as  Minister  of  Aircraft  Pro¬ 
duction. 

People  Are  Confident 


The  court  said  the  language  used 
in  the  broadcast  was  not  specified  by 
the  plaintiff.  Justice  Schmuck  re¬ 
fused  to  dismiss  the  suit  as  against 


“I  can  assure  you  that  the  confi-  Winchell  and  the  Daily  Mirror,  Inc., 
dence  of  our  people  here  is  immense,”  for  statements  made  in  Winchell’s 


Lord  Beaverbrook’s  letter  said.  “The  “On  Broadway”  column  on  June  10. 
battle  is  raging  at  this  moment  with 


Hig'hligrht  The  News 
With 

KRESSLER  EDlTORI.\L  C.\RTOONS 
America’s  First 
Completely  Independent 
Daily  Cartoon  Service 
Write  or  Wire  Now  for  sample 
releases.  No  obligation. 
BRE.<«SLER  EDITORIAL  CARTOONS 
1709  Times  Bids.,  New  A’ork _ 


the  Utmost  violence.  We  are  taking  Culbertson's  Bridge  Exam 
some  knocks,  but  we  are  inflicting  BEGINNING  Sept.  30,  Ely  Culbert- 


severe  punishment  on  the  enemy.’ 


PSATHOLOGY.  Dr.  Crane’s  "Case  Records." 
Daily  illustrated.  “6-in-l”  feature,  coverinr 


IIARRISBIRO  (PA. I  CORRESPONDJEIJ 
offers  news  service  for  trade  Journals. 
ness  papers  and  newspapers.  Photo  ser™*' 
Reports.  Keystone  News  Bureau,  Box  <»•' 

HarrlMburt,  Pa. _ _ 

NEWS.  PIKtTOS.  PH’Tl  RE  AND  TRAVEL 
Service  from  Ba'kan  States.  Albania. 
caria.  Gre<-ee.  Roum.inia.  Tucoslavia.  TW- 
key.  Mats,  prints,  Balkan  News  Syndiw*' 
Demetrius  Tseeos.  Editor.  12’i8  Park  Bs» 

Bide.,  New  York.  N.  A'.  _ 
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son,  bridge  expert  and  writer  for  love  and  marrlajre  problems,  children,  per- 


The  London  publisher  also  noted  the  Chicago  Tribune  -  New  York  sonaiity  improvement,  business  psychoioiry, 


for  eoveraxe  in 
NEW  YORK  CITY 

l.-i.T  Centre  St.  CAiial  6-881; 


that  it  is  encouraging  to  know  that  in  news  SvlDicATE.'w’iiroffer  through  his'  Ho^kill^  IJmdTea7e?Nnc.‘."*5;M^North 

the  opinion  of  Americans  the  English  bridge  column  the  third  annual  Self-  '“‘■•’'SfS- 

are  now  thought  to  have  some  chance  Rating  Bridge  Examination  accord- 
t  44:..4.44-.  naiing  oriage  Ejxammaiion,  accora  Pl'BLISHERS,  EDITORB.  ADA’ERTISINO 

or  victory.  jj^g  jg  announcement  this  week.  managers! 


f  . .  Diiuge  x:4aamii.auun  accoiu-  pibLISHERS,  EDITORS.  ADVERTISING 

or  victory.  jj^g  jg  announcement  this  week.  managers! 

All  the  efforts  of  the  Nazis  to  break  tHp  examination  will  not  renlace  the  <!«***'» 

the  English  spirit  have  utterly  failed,  regular  daily  bridge  column,  now  ap-  Reiirious  News  Service 


pearing  in  more  than  100  newspapers 


me  jbngiisn  spirit  nave  uiieriy  lanea,  regular  daily  bridge  column,  now  ap-  Reiirious  News  Service 

Lord  Beaverbrook  pointed  out.  pearing  in  more  than  100  newspapers  --tRe“%ab  DR^i^R^^^e^s 

“Not  only  have  they  failed,”  his  throughout  the  country,  according  to  original.  ’  H^s  new.  He>  different.  He 

letter  continued.  “They  have  stiJGEened  the  CT-NYNS,  but  will  be  an  added  *‘*"h?n*8  The**  ITo  ***No*WoSd  ^d 

the  resolution  of  our  people,  and  feature  and  so  worded  that  the  regu-  t hunder.”’^ Good. ^  clean. ^  wholesome  humor  of 

steeled  them  to  suffer  and  endure,  lar  column  will  not  exceed  its  usual  everyday  life.  Ready  fcr  distribution,  write 

.  i_  c  11  c  4i_  for  samples.  A.  J.  Lytle,  Box  2S7,  Akran, 

Whatever  may  befall,  no  man  of  the  space.  Ohio 


the  funny  things  they  do.  No  blood  and 
thunder.  Good,  clean,  wholesome  humor  of 
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w  York,  N.  Y.  I*H’TI  BIX  TELL  THE  STORY — Bl’T  oM 
riA’lTRTIAIVO  when  AUTHENTICATED.  Write  or  wire 

JAEKTlSlNU  „„o,a,ion.  Anthcntiealcd  News.  Times  BnIM- 

lupportinK  Go-  Imt.  Times  Square,  New  York,  N.  Y^ - - 

in  the  field.  PREFERRED  BY  .  ^ 

rice  N.  Y.  Newspapers,  and  many  others  fw 

few  York  City  spot  news  experience  and  pictorial  excellsn» 
2e’e  Have  your  illustrations  made  by 
diflerent.  He  RALPH  MORGAN 

ay  and  he  telle  NEWSPK^TDRES  - 

No  blood  and  Newark  Airport  New  HAsm 

ome  humor  of  Alltehell  2-7061  _  ,  ... 
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HOW  NEWSPAPER 
ADVERTISING  WORKS 

By  FRANK  FEHLMAN 


No.  188.  Bituminous  Coal 


regardless  of  the  size  of  a  mar¬ 
ket,  one  can  always  find  a  coal  yard 
in  which  may  be  found  anywhere 
from  three  to  10  different  types  and 
grades  of  bituminous  coal.  Prospects 
for  soft  coal  advertising  are  the  rule 
-not  the  exception. 

In  good  times,  homeowners  can  be 
more  easily  sold  a  ton  of  hard  coal, 
oil,  or  natural  gas.  Their  reason  for 
buying  any  one  of  these  three  fuels 
is  very  simple — it  is  cleaner  and  each 
fuel  requires  less  time  for  service  on 
the  part  of  the  homeowner  or  his  wife 
or  servants. 

During  the  past  10  years,  a  great 
deal  of  experimental  work  has  been 
done  with  stokers.  Today,  the  aver¬ 
age  homeowner  may  have  a  first  class 
stoker  installed  in  his  basement,  and, 
if  the  heating  plant  is  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion  and  if  his  house  is  in  fair  condi¬ 
tion,  he  can  greatly  reduce  his  fuel 
cost  each  winter  by  using  inexpensive 
bituminous  coal.  Stoker  sales  in  the 
United  States  have  shown  a  steady 
increase  over  the  past  five  years  but 
there  still  remain  millions  of  homes 
that  are  prospects  for  this  adjunct 
to  a  heating  plant. 

There  are  also  millions  of  home- 
owners  who  do  not  know  how  to  use 
soft  coal  in  their  present  heating 
plants,  and  the  average  coal  dealer 
could  switch  many  prospects  in  his 
market  to  the  use  of  one  of  his  brands 
of  coal,  if  he  were  to  set  up  in  his  own 
office  an  advisory  service  conducted 
by  some  individual,  who  understands 
the  various  fuels  that  might  be  used 
in  a  given  heating  plant. 

Statistics 

FROM  the  National  Coal  Association, 
Southern  Building,  Washington, 
D.  C.,  we  obtained  the  following  in¬ 
formation.  The  average  production 
of  bituminous  cocd  in  the  United 
States  from  1925  to  1929  was  529,383,- 
000  tons  per  year.  In  1932,  this  pro¬ 
duction  had  dropped  to  309,710,000 
tons.  Most  of  this  loss  could  be  at¬ 
tributed  to  the  shutting  down  of  many 
manufacturing  plants  or  the  reduc¬ 
tion  in  the  hours  that  the  plant  was 
operated  each  day,  week,  and  month. 
By  1937,  production  figures  had  ad¬ 
vanced  to  442,455,000  tons. 

The  average  consumption  of  fuel 
oil,  from  1925  to  1929,  was  341.107,000 
o®rrols.  In  1932,  consumption  was 
301,570,000  barrels.  By  1937,  consump¬ 
tion  had  increased  to  439.384,000  bar¬ 
rels. 

Now  take  a  look  at  natural  gas  con¬ 
sumption.  The  average,  from  1925 
to  1929  was  770  billion  cubic  feet.  By 
Iw,  this  had  increased  to  1336  billion 
cubic  feet. 


Soh  Coal? 

HAVE  asked  many  coal  dea 
mis  question:  “What’s  wrong  v 
soft  coal?”  Most  of  them  tell  us  ther 
J'jOthing  wrong  with  soft  coal.  II 
e  most  economical  fuel  that  a  hor 
°Ki*'**^  can  bum.  It  is  always  av; 
1  f'  There  is  never  any  short, 
ut  the  oil  burner  people,  and 
^  Ural  gas  people,  have  sold  one  i 
Well  that  many  homeowners  ' 
ccego  the  purchase  of  a  new  car 
We  other  large  commodity  used 

V  home  or  business,  in  favor  ( 
'”8  plant  that  is  operated  v 

«  oil  or  natural  gas. 

V  c  have  been  told  by  many 
er  salesmen  and  natural 

esmen  that  they  devote  most 


their  selling  arguments  to  wo¬ 
men. 

The  average  woman  knows  that  soft 
coal  is  not  as  clean  as  oil  or  natural 
gas. 

She  knows  that  the  homes  of 
her  neighbors  who  have  natural  gas  or 
oil  are  much  cleaner  than  hers;  and 
she  also  knows  that  when  either  one 
of  these  fuels  is  used,  her  trips  to  the 
basement  are  ended. 

In  spite  of  the  success  of  the  oil 
burner  and  natural  gas  people,  we 
know  that  millions  of  families  cannot 
afford  these  two  fuels,  and  we  also 
know  that  an  intelligent  heating  en¬ 
gineer  or  a  practical  coal  salesman, 
can  show  the  average  homeowner  how 
to  get  more  for  his  money  by  using 
bituminous  coal. 

How  to  Do  It 

THE  SIMPLEST  WAY  to  sell  the 

average  family  the  idea  of  using  soft 
coal  exclusively  is  to  take  a  news¬ 
paper  and  run  little  stories  three  times 
a  week.  The  first  thing  to  do  is  to 
explain  how  inexpensive  soft  coal  is, 
in  comparison  to  any  other  fuel.  The 
second  thing  to  do  is  to  include  in 
every  advertisement  an  offer  to  in¬ 
spect  any  heating  plant,  and  make 
specific  recommendations  as  to  how 
a  given  type  of  fuel  sold  by  the  coal 
yard  can  be  used  in  the  heating  plant. 
Last  winter,  which  was  one  of  the 
most  severe  winters  that  this  country 
has  known  for  more  than  20  years, 
one  dealer  in  a  midwestern  city  in¬ 
creased  his  bituminous  sales  92%  in 
a  7-month  period.  This  dealer  told 
us  that  more  than  half  of  all  of  his 
new  customers  were  obtained  from 
inquiries,  telephone  calls  asking  the 
dealer  to  have  one  of  his  heating  en¬ 
gineers  inspect  the  heating  plant  of 
the  prospect. 

The  third  thing  to  do  is  to  include 
in  every  piece  of  copy  at  least  four 
different  types  of  coal  in  four  different 
price  ranges  and  insert  these  prices  in 
every  piece  of  copy,  regardless  of 
which  one  of  the  three  themes  is 
used. 

A  guarantee  should  always  be  run 
in  each  ad.  It  might  read,  “Every 
ton  of  coal  we  sell  is  guaranteed.  If 
you  are  not  satisfied,  call  us.  We’ll 
haul  the  coal  out  and  refund  your 
money.” 

Such  a  guarantee  should  be  lived 
up  to  the  letter,  but  before  the  coal  is 
hauled  out,  an  intelligent  heating  en- 
gineer  or  a  practical  coal  man  should 


riisliiimii's  will  do  any  Joh  on  any 
iiiak**  or  t>|M*  of  f  omposiiiK-niarhlne, 
and  savi-  .'(0  to  50'^  in  current 
ro^l.  0|»erate  on  AC  or  IM\  Have 
oil  or  ollleH«i  bearing**. 


CUSHMAN  ELECTRIC  CO. 

CONCORD,  N  H 
PACIFIC  COAST,  STA  HI  corf 

Canada,  Toronto  type  foundry  co  . 


visit  the  home,  office,  store  or  factory 
and  make  a  careful  check  of  the 
heating  plant  in  which  the  fuel  is 
used. 

Stokers 

ANY  COAL  DEALER  running  such  a 
campaign  three  times  a  week,  should 
contact  every  dealer  in  his  community 
who  sells  stokers.  He  should  explain 
to  these  dealers  that  he  is  ready  to 
advise  them,  work  with  them,  do  any¬ 
thing  to  assist  them  in  getting  stokers 
in  more  basements.  We  know  of  one 
large  coal  dealer  who,  last  year,  was 
compelled  to  install  stokers  because 
he  found  it  difficult  to  win  the  friend¬ 
ship  and  co-operation  of  regular 
stoker  dealers.  Last  winter  he  in¬ 
stalled,  with  his  own  staff,  over  200 
stokers.  This  year  he  will  probably 
install  between  400  and  500,  based 
on  the  prospects  he  is  now  working 
on. 

Conclusion 

THE  KNOWN  ADVANTAGES  of  soft 
coal  are  these.  You  can  get  it  any¬ 
where,  it  costs  less,  it  will  deliver 
more  B.T.U.’s  per  dollar  invested  than 
any  other  fuel,  it  may  be  used  in  a 
stoker,  it  can  compete  with  other 
automatic  heats  such  as  gas  or  oil — it 
is  just  a  question  of  getting  a  good 
stoker  in  the  basement. 

Now  is  the  time  to  make  a  quick 
sale  in  this  classification.  Ads  two 
columns  by  four  inches  are  adequate 
but  they  should  be  run  at  least  three 
times  a  week.  If  the  dealer  can  afford 
more  space,  they  might  be  run  five 
times  a  week.  If  he  can  afford  more 
than  five  ads  a  week,  two  columns  by 
four  inches,  increase  the  size  of  the 
ads. 

STAUFFER  TO  TOPEKA 

Oscar  S.  Stauffer,  publisher,  Arkan¬ 
sas  City  (Kas.)  Daily  Traveler,  in  a 
front  page  announcement  Sept.  21  bid 

t farewell  to  the  residents  of  Arkansas 
City.  Mr.  Stauffer  is  moving  to  To¬ 
peka  where  he  will  be  publisher  of 
^the  Topeka  State  Jour-nal.  His  nephew, 
Gordon  Martin,  succeeds  him  as  editor 
[|of  the  Traveler.  Martin,  31,  has  had 
11  years  newspapier  experience.  Both 
papers  are  members  of  Stauffer  Pub¬ 
lications,  Inc. 

DAILY  RAN  900  PICS 

The  Augusta  (Ga.)  Herald  on  Sept. 
22  published  the  largest  edition  in  its 
history,  124  pages  carrying  900  pic¬ 
tures  celebrating  its  50th  anniversary. 
Founded  in  1890  the  paper  is  owned 
by  the  Phinizy  estate  under  a  will 
which  provides  that  eventual  bene¬ 
ficiaries  shall  be  the  University  of 
Georgia  Medical  College  and  the  City 
Hospital.  Glenn  R.  Boswell  is  present 
publisher  and  Millwee  Owens  its 
editor. 


REBUILT 

PONY 

AUTOPLATES 

We  have  on  hand  a  few 
used  Pony  Autoplates. 
These  will  be  completely 
overhauled  and  sold  as 
guaranteed  factory  re- 
builts.  Write  for  full 
particulars. 

WOOD  NEWSPAPER 
MACHINERY  CORP’N 

Plainfield,  New  Jersey 

New  York  Office:  501  Fifth  Ave. 


Suit  Over  Promotion 
Of  Records  Settled 

Publishers  Service  Co.,  Inc.,  and 
Music  You  Enjoy,  Inc.,  this  week  an¬ 
nounced  the  termination  of  the  suit 
instituted  in  February,  1940,  in  the 
United  States  District  Court  for  the 
Southern  District  of  New  York  by 
Publishers  Service  against  the  New 
York  Evening  Journal,  Inc.,  Music 
You  Enjoy,  Inc.,  and  John  H.  Alder- 
ton,  Jr.,  based  upon  the  phonograph 
record  promotion  campaign  instituted 
in  February  in  the  New  York  Journal 
&  American. 

The  action  was  “settled  and  dis¬ 
continued  by  mutual  consent,”  the 
,  annoxmcement  stated.  Further  de¬ 
tails  or  comment  on  the  settlement 
could  not  be  obtained. 

The  suit  by  Publishers  Service  al¬ 
leged  copyright  infringement  of 
“World’s  Greatest  Music”  material, 
asked  damages  of  $250,000,  and  an  in¬ 
junction. 

Mr.  Alderton  was  associated  with 
the  New  York  Post  and  Publishers 
Service  from  1935  until  he  left  the 
latter  organization  in  August,  1939. 

At  the  time  the  suit  was  filed  his 
attorneys  said  they  considered  the 
idea  of  promotion  of  circulation  of  a 
newspaper  by  means  of  premiums 
“one  which  has  been  used  by  news¬ 
papers  for  years.” 

unograph'sold 

The  Linograph  Company,  a  part¬ 
nership,  has  purchased  the  Linograj’' 
Corporation,  Davenport,  la.  The  prin¬ 
cipal  partners  in  the  new  organiza¬ 
tion  are  R.  R.  Englehart  and  R.  D. 
Englehart.  The  purpose  of  the  Lino- 
graph  Company  is  to  expand  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  Linograph  “50,”  it  was 
stated.  Plans  for  the  immediate  fu¬ 
ture  include  a  new  factory  building. 


If  You  WANT 
What  You  WANT 
When  You  WANT  IT, 

USE 

MORLEY 

MATS 

When  epeed  is  necessary  and 
accuracy  is  demanded,  trust 
to  Morley  Mats  for  perfect 
performance.  They  give 
deep,  sharp  impressions 
quickly  and  cleanly. 


See  for  yourself  hotv  much 
better  performance  Morley 
Mats  gire.  Sample  free 
upon  request. 


MORLEY  BUTTON 
MANUFACTURING  CO. 
PORTS.MOUTH,  N.  H. 

N.  Y.  OFFICE,  46  E.  11th  ST. 
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Was 


Newspaper  in  Colonies 
Promptly  Suppressed 


"Publick  Occurrences"  Printed  250  Years  Ago 
Was  Three-Page  Pamphlet,  But  It 
Aroused  Ire  of  Governor 


By  MAX  R.  GROSSMAN 

Director,  Boston  University  Department  of  Journalism 


BENJAMIN  HARRIS,  who  published 
America’s  first  newspaper  in  Boston 
250  years  ago  (September  25,  1690), 
was  a  valiant  newspaper  man  even 
when  judged  by  modern  standards. 
His  newspaper  Publick  Occurrences 
Both  Forreign  and  Domestick  was  a 
two-fisted,  two  column,  three-page 
pamphlet  (6  x  1014)  which  presented 
the  news  in  spicy,  condensed,  edi¬ 
torialized  fashion.  Governor  Simon 
Bradstreet  didn’t  like  the  paper,  sup¬ 
pressed  it  after  one  issue. 

For  his  day  and  era,  Mr.  Harris  may 
have  been  overly  bold.  An  examina¬ 
tion  of  the  text  of  that  first  number 
gives  cues  to  the  offences  which  may 
have  upset  His  Excellency.  One 
statement,  after  referring  to  General 
Winthrop’s  inactivity  in  the  conduct 
of  the  French  and  Indian  Wars  say 
that  prisoners  were  “used  in  a  manner 
■’.IK)  barbarous  for  any  English  to  ap¬ 
prove.”  Another  comment  says  that 
Capt.  Mason  at  Port  Real  “cut  the 
faces  and  ript  the  bellies  of  two  In¬ 
dians  and  threw  a  third  overboard  in 
sight  of  the  French,  who  informing 
the  other  Indians  of  it,  they  have  bar- 
baroxisly  Butcher’d  forty  Captives  of 
ours  that  were  in  their  hands.” 

Became  Governor's  Printer 
Benjamin  Harris  was  able  to  eat, 
after  becoming  America’s  first  unem¬ 
ployed  newspaper  man,  because  he 
owned  Boston’s  London  Coffee  House 
which  probably  was  his  main  source 
of  revenue  anyhow.  But  Harris  may 
not  have  been  very  far  ahead  of  his 
readers  because,  a  year  previously, 
when  King  James  II  fled  from  Eng¬ 
land,  the  townspeople  of  Boston  re¬ 
volted,  imprisoned  Governor  Edmund 
Andros  and  brought  about  the  res¬ 
toration  of  charter  government.  It 
is  a  little  too  bad  that  Harris  didn’t 
have  another  crack  at  American  jour¬ 
nalism  two  years  later,  in  1692,  when 
the  Salem  witchcraft  trials  were  in  full 
swing.  That  would  have  been  a  story! 
By  that  time,  however,  Harris  had 
been  forgiven  and  had  it  slightly 
“cushy”  as  Printer  to  His  Excellency 
the  Governor  and  Council. 

Publick  Occurrences  reads  well 
after  250  years.  It  contained  a  story 
of  the  first  Thanksgiving  by  Christian¬ 
ized  Indians;  an  account  of  the  kid¬ 
napping  by  Indians  of  two  Chelmsford 
boys — aged  11  and  9,  but  not  otherwise 
identifi^.  Editor  Harris  tones  down 
the  Colony’s  first  newspaper  recorded 
case  of  suicide  by  calling  it  a  “tragical 
accident.”  The  victim  is  not  named 
but  is  called  “silent  and  morose  .  .  . 
but  sober  and  pious.”  The  Devil,  Mr. 
Harris  reports,  took  advantage  of  his 
melancholy  so  the  poor  Watertown 
man  hanged  himself  in  the  cow-house. 
Mr.  Harri.s  makes  it  clear  that  the  poor 
fellow  was  heartsick  at  the  death  of 
his  wife  and  so,  after  brooding,  he 
did  it  for  a  single  paragraph. 

The  first  medical  story  in  American 
journalism  appears  in  “Publick  Oc¬ 
currences.”  Harris  comments  first  on 
the  prevalence  of  fevers  and  agues 
and  malignant  fevers.  Then,  almost 
in  an  off-hand  fashion,  he  stales  that 
a  small  pox  epidemic  is  raging  in  Bos¬ 


ton  more  severe  than  that  of  a  dozen 
years  ago  but  not  nearly  so  fatal. 
Mortality  for  the  current  epidemic  in 
town:  320  persons,  most  of  whom  died 
in  the  three  months  before  Publick 
Occurrences  went  to  press. 

A  fire  in  Boston  which  destroyed 


the  king,  ordered  him  to  stand  in  pil¬ 
lory  for  an  hour,  sent  him  to  prison 
because  he  could  not  pay  the  fine  of 
500  pounds.  Justice  Scroggs  was  later 
impeached  and  Harris  went  back  to 
journalism  and  (in  1682)  back  to 
prison.  _ 


PUBLICK 

OCCURRENCES 
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THE  NATION'S  FIRST  NEWSPAPER 

This  is  the  front  page  of  Publick  Occurrences  as  it  appeared  Sept.  25,  1690. 

20  houses  and  a  more  recent  blaze 
which  gutted  six  houses  and  cost  the 
life  of  one  inhabitant  is  told  in  a  brief 
paragraph. 

Benjamin  Harris  was  an  assertive 
Whig  journalist  in  London  where  he 
published  a  newspaper  called  Domes¬ 
tic  Intelligence  in  1769.  Chief  Justice 
Scroggs  found  him  guilty  of  criticizing 


He  came  to  Boston  in  1686.  opened 
his  coffee  house.  He  set  up  a  printing 
office  in  1687,  published  the  first  edi¬ 
tion  of  the  New  England  Primer.  His 
newspaper  was  printed  by  Richard 
Pierce.  After  Publick  Occurrences 
was  suppressed,  he  formed  a  printing 
partnership  with  John  Allen  and  be¬ 
came  official  printer  for  the  colony  in 


1692.  When  the  English  censo; 
law  expired  in  1695,  Harris  reti 
to  Ekigland  and  resumed  publicatia 
of  his  paper  there.  He  was  a  Londij 
printer  and  bookseller  as  late  as  1 
and  also  publisher  of  the  Post.  Ahe| 
that  date,  Harris’  activities  are  u: 
recorded.  |  • 

A  celebration  to  commemorate  tiij 
250th  anniversary  of  the  founding  cfl 
America’s  first  newspaper  will  be  ht-B 
under  the  auspices  of  Boston  Univers¬ 
ity  at  the  annual  Founder’s  Day  ob¬ 
servance  on  March  12-13,  1941.  Pi^ 
ident  Daniel  L.  Marsh  is  arrangit; 
for  the  festivities,  aided  by  a  cot 
mittee  made  up  of  faculty  membe; 
and  trustees.  An  informal  progra: 
on  the  exact  anniversary  date  will  i> 
held  under  the  auspices  of  the  Ur. 
versity’s  Department  of  Journalism  k 
Wednesday,  Sept.  25. 

The  University  selected  Foundei 
Day  for  the  celebration,  because  ths 
date  permits  a  proper  observance  i 
the  commemoration  of  the  publicatk 
of  the  country’s  first  newspaper  arc 
also  marks  the  200th  atmiversary  li 
the  death  of  Andrew  Hamilton,  whos 
magniffcant  defence  of  Peter  Zengt 
in  the  famous  New  York  libel  tm 
resulted  in  the  establishment  of  prit 
ciples  of  freedom  of  the  press  vdiid 
benefited  newspapers  here  and  in  Eng¬ 
land.  Hamilton  died  Aug.  4,  1741 
The  Boston  University  celebratkt 
comes  midway  between  the  dates  fa 
Publick  Occurrences  and  the  bicen 
tennial  of  Hamilton’s  death. 

In  its  celebration,  the  Univenitj 
plans  to  honor  the  achievements  of  4e 
nation’s  outstanding  leaders  in  tk 
metropolitan  daily,  the  sub-metropoB- 
tan  daily,  the  country  weekly,  rasp 
zines,  newsreels,  radio,  repwrtorial  n- 
periority,  executive  direction  and  pm- 1 
fessional  education  for  journalism. 

The  Boston  University  committe 
includes  Dr.  Daniel  L.  Marsh,  pra- 
ident;  Professor  Max  R.  Grossmis. 
head  of  the  department  of  joumaliai. 
chairman;  Miss  Eleanor  R.  Mosely.i- 
rector  of  the  bureau  of  publicity;  Dr 
Lewis  O.  Hartman,  trustee;  Professor 
Gaspar  G.  Bacon,  College  of  Libera. 
Arts;  Professor  Robert  E.  Moody 
College  of  Liberal  Arts;  Professor  Ar¬ 
thur  L.  Brown,  School  of  Law;  Pro¬ 
fessor  John  Perkins,  assistant  to  the 
president. 

Here  is  the  prospectus  for  Publid 
Occurrences  as  published  on  the  firs 
page  of  the  country’s  first  newspaper 
issued  at  Boston,  Sept.  25,  169(1— ak 
immediately  suppressed  by  Governor 
Bradstreet: 

It  is  designed  that  the  Countre; 
shall  be  furnished  once  a  moneth  (or 
if  any  Glut  of  Occurrences  happe 
oftener)  with  an  Account  of  such  con¬ 
siderable  things  as  have  arrived  untc 
our  Notice. 

In  order  here  unto,  the  Publish^ 
will  take  what  pains  he  can  to  obtoi 
a  Faithful  Relation  of  all  such  things 
and  will  particularly  make  himself  be 
holden  to  such  Persons  in  Bostoo 
whom  he  knows  to  have  been  for  thtf 
own  use  the  diligent  Observers  01 
such  matters.  . 

That  which  is  herein  proposed,  » 
First,  That  Memorable  Occurrents  01 
Divine  Providence  may  not  be 
lected  or  forgotten,  as  they  too  ow 
are.  Secondly,  ITiat  people  ev^ 
where  may  better  understand  the  W- 
cumstances  of  Publique  Affairs,  boK 
abroad  and  at  home;  which  may 
only  direct  their  Thoughts  at  all  tun® 
but  at  some  times  also  to  assist  thee 
Business  and  Negotiations. 

Thirdly,  That  some  thing  may 
done  towards  the  Curing,  or  at  k®' 
the  Charming  of  that  Spirit  of  Lyui?- 
which  prevails  among  us,  whcrefoi* 
nothing  shall  be  entered,  but  what 
have  reason  to  believe  is  true,  rep^ 
ing  to  the  best  fountains  for  our  In- 
(Continued  on  page  48) 
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“Mass  Appeal  Builds 
Circulation”— Louis  Rose 


By  GEORGE  A.  BRANDENBURG 


SUCCESSFUL  metropolitan  news¬ 
paper  circulation  is  based  on  mass 
appeal  that  embodies  a  cosmopolitan 
blending  of  news  and  editorial  fea¬ 
tures  which  attract  and  hold  the  in¬ 
terest  of  all  classes  of  readers,  Louis 
H.  Rose.  Chicago  Tribune  circulation 
director,  asserted  in  an  interview  this 
week. 

Mr.  Rose,  who  observed  his  30th 
anniversary  with  the  Tribune  Sept. 
24,  ranks  as  one  of  the  highest  paid 
circulation  executives  in  the  country. 
He  has  been  circulation  director  of 
the  Tribune  since  1925  and  has  de¬ 
voted  his  life  to  selling  newspapers, 
starting  as  a  newspaper  boy  in  Chi- 


Louis  H.  Rose’ 

cago.  He  is  widely  known  and  re¬ 
spected  for  his  ability  to  build  cir¬ 
culation.  His  record  in  this  respect 
is  an  enviable  one. 

Lists  Five  Best  Stories 
Breaking  a  self-imposed  policy  of 
long  standing  not  to  talk  for  publica- 
^n,  Mr.  Rose  finally  consented  to  an 
inte^iew  with  Editor  &  Pubusheh. 
Typical  of  his  energetic,  forward- 
looking  way  of  doing  business,  he  did 
not  confine  himself  to  recalling  the 
good  old  days”  but  discussed  cir¬ 
culation  pratices  today  in  the  light  of 
his  many  years  of  experience. 

Asked  what,  in  his  opinion,  was 
me  greatest  news  story  published 
during  the  past  30  years,  Mr.  Rose 
explained  it  is  difficult  to  select  any 
^e  story  as  the  greatest.  However, 
horn  the  standpoint  of  continuous 
de^nd  created  for  newspapers,  the 
jollowing  five  news  stories  stand  out 
*n  his  mind: 

1-  Ruth  Snyder  case. 

2-  Lindbergh  baby  kidnapping. 

“•  Collins  mine  story  in  Kentucky. 

Eastland  disaster. 

of  war  in  Europe  in 

li ,  fl'c  other  hand,”  he  pointed  out, 
6  greatest  demand  for  Chicago 
®uy  Tribunes,  due  to  a  single  day’s 
created  by  the  Presidential 
ection  of  1928  (Hoover-Smith)  and 
e  story  of  the  Dempsey-Tunney 
fight  held  in  Chicago  in 

favors  Limited  Newscasts 

to  the  question  how  the 
l*iterest  in  war  news  today 
mpares  with  the  news  interest  in 


the  early  stages  of  the  European  war 
in  1914-16,  Mr.  Rose  said: 

“The  interest  in  war  news  today 
among  people  in  the  Chicago  metro¬ 
politan  area  is  considerably  greater 
than  it  was  during  1915  and  1916. 
However,  we  have  made  such  tre¬ 
mendous  strides  in  our  circulation  in 
the  past  several  years,  it  is  difficult 
to  determine  exactly  how  much  the 
war  news  has  affected  the  increase  in 
our  circulation. 

“I  believe  that  limited  war  news 
bulletins  broadcast  by  radio  aid  news¬ 
paper  sales,  but  not  the  bulletins 
which  give  the  news  in  complete 
detail. 

“In  my  opinion,  extras  in  metro¬ 
politan  cities  are  not  needed  today,” 
he  added,  “because  of  the  greater 
number  of  editions  being  published. 
For  example,  the  Chicago  Tribune  is 
published  in  six  regular  editions  daily, 
plus  replates  when  an  important  piece 
of  news  breaks  between  editions.  This 
situation  compares  with  two  editions 
daily  years  ago.” 

Credits  Improved  Technique 
Mr.  Rose  believes  the  public  fully 
appreciates  the  great  improvements  in 
newspaper  publishing  technique,  such 
as  wire  photos,  radio  pictures,  four- 
color  printing,  more  legible  type,  etc. 
“TTiese  improvements  have  unques¬ 
tionably  helped  the  Chicago  Tribune 
substantially  in  its  circulation  gains,” 
he  declared.  “For  example,  when  I 
came  to  the  Tribune  in  1910  (at  which 
time  the  paper  had  been  published 
continually  for  63  years),  the  net  paid 
circulation  was  188,000  daily  and  ZSl,- 
000  Sunday.  Our  net  paid  average 
circulation  as  stated  in  the  last  ABC 
audit  of  March  31,  1940  is  1,033,506 
daily  and  1,203,676  Sunday.  Naturally, 
I  attribute  a  substantial  amount  of 
this  gain  to  the  great  improvements 
the  Tribune  has  made  in  publishing 
methods.” 

As  a  former  newspaper  boy,  who 
sold  papers  at  the  age  of  six,  Mr. 
Rose,  who  has  been  a  driver,  mailer, 
subscription  solicitor  and  road  man 
prior  to  assuming  executive  duties, 
believes  today’s  newspaper  boy  has 
far  greater  opportunities  for  recog¬ 
nition  and  future  success  than  the 
newsboys  of  his  time. 

“Today’s  newspaper  boy  is  an  in¬ 
dependent  merchant  with  an  estab¬ 
lished  trade  and  with  a  much  more 
substantial  and  certain  income  than 
the  newspaper  boy  of  years  ago,”  he 
said.  “He  has  a  much  better  oppor¬ 
tunity  to  learn  the  principles  of 
sound  business  conduct.  Proof  of 
this  is  seen  in  the  fact  that  many  of 
our  present  day  newsdealers  who 
were  newsboys  in  their  boyhood  days 
have  sound  business  enterprises  with 
substantial  annual  incomes.” 

BelUvat  in  Promotion 

Mr.  Rose  firmly  believes  every  en¬ 
terprising  newspaper  should  vigor¬ 
ously  promote  its  own  features  con¬ 
stantly  to  its  readers  through  its  own 
columns.  He  is  also  an  enthusiastic 
advocate  of  well-conducted  contests, 
offering  cash  awards  to  the  readers. 
Asked  in  what  measure  such  contests 
contribute  to  gaining  and  holding 
readership,  he  replied: 

“Contests  run  by  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une  have  been  used  solely  to  intro¬ 
duce  our  paper  to  new  readers.  We 
find  that  our  features  are  so  interest¬ 
ing  that  a  substantial  number  of  all 
new  readers  gained  are  held.” 

Commenting  on  the  fact  the  Tribune 
is  probably  one  of  the  few'  metro- 


participated  in  the  event.  A  former 
carrier  boy  himself,  Mr.  Willkie  lauded 
the  training  now  being  received  by 
newspaper  carrier-salesmen.  In  his 
greeting,  he  said:  “Your  training  as 
young  business  men  should  be  of  real 
value  in  building  that  sense  of  inde¬ 
pendence  and  individuality  which  has 
made  this  coimtry  the  great  republic 
that  it  is.” 

■ 

Circulators  Meet 
In  Oklfihoma  City 

Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  in 
all  parts  of  Oklahoma  were  repre¬ 
sented  Sept.  22  at  a  circulation  meet- 
-  u  1  u  ing  of  the  Oklahoma  Press  Associa- 

he  streets  as  a  school  boy  and  jomed  «  Biltmore  Hotel  in  Okla- 

the  Chicago  Evening  American  m  ' 

1900  as  a  subscription  solicitor.  After 


politan  newspapers  that  has  a  higher 
home  delivered  price  than  its  single 
copy  price  in  its  city  zone,  Mr.  Rose 
explained: 

“The  slightly  higher  price  charged 
by  our  carriers  for  home  delivery  of 
the  daily  Tribune  as  compared  with 
the  single  copy  newsstand  price  is 
gladly  paid  by  the  reader  for  the  ser¬ 
vice.  Obviously,  it  is  necessary  be¬ 
cause  of  the  increased  costs  of  car¬ 
rier  delivery  and  collection.  I  be¬ 
lieve  this  method  should  be  feasible 
in  most  metropolitan  cities.” 

Started  with  Haarst  Paper 

Born  in  Chicago  60  years  ago  last 
Aug.,  Mr.  Rose  attended  public  schools 
in  that  city.  He  sold  newspapers  on 


a  varied  experience  in  the  American’s 
circulation  department  he  subsequent¬ 
ly  become  country  circulator.  In 
1910,  he  joined  the  Tribune  as  a  coun¬ 
try  circulator. 

Working  under  the  direction  of 
Max  Annenberg,  now  circulation  di¬ 
rector  of  the  New  York  News,  Mr. 
Rose  became  assistant  director  of  cir¬ 
culation  for  the  Tribune  in  1917.  He 
was  named  circulation  director  in 
1925.  His  chief  interest  has  always 
been  that  of  selling  the  Chicago  Trib¬ 
une — a  job  that  has  been  character¬ 
ized  by  enterprise  and  ingenuity. 

He  is  married  and  is  the  father  of 
two  children.  His  son,  Stanley,  is 
employed  in  the  Tribune  circulation 
department.  Mr.  Rose  has  few  hob¬ 
bies.  He  follows  a  daily  program  that 
includes  long  walks  in  the  city  to  keep 
in  condition  and  when  on  vacation, 
he  enjoys  horseback  riding  and  hikes 
on  his  ranch  in  Arizona. 


Journal  Holds  Convention 

I'OR  THE  first  time  in  its  history,  the 
entire  Milwaukee  Journal  circula¬ 
tion  organization  recently  held  a  two- 
day  convention  in  Milwaukee.  At¬ 
tending  were  branch  town  managers 
from  all  parts  of  Wisconsin  and  Upper 
Michigan,  state  supervisors,  state  de¬ 
livery  truck  drivers  and  the  entire 
city  organization. 

"ITie  convention  culminated  in  an 
evening  dinner  party  at  which  more 
than  200  attended.  The  group  was 
addressed  by  H.  J.  Grant,  chairman 
of  the  board,  and  M.  H.  Creager,  |* 
president.  EIlmer  Schroeder,  Journal  c~3 
circulation  manager,  presided  at  the 
convention. 

Willkie  Greets  Carriers 
SPECIAL  GREETINGS  to  newspaper 
boys  throughout  U.  S.  were  re¬ 
ceived  from  governors  of  24  states 
and  Wendell  L.  Willkie,  Republican 
Presidential  candidate,  in  connection 
with  “National  Newspaper  Boy  Week,” 
Sept.  22-28.  Several  hundred  dailies 
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homa  City.  More  than  65  circulation 
managers  and  assistants  attended  the 
all -day  session. 

R.  V.  Peterson,  Wewoka  (Okla.) 
Times-Democrat,  was  the  luncheon 
speaker,  while  other  speakers  and 
their  topics  were: 

Otis  Wile,  Stillwater  Press,  “Read¬ 
ers  Want  Sport  News;”  Merle  Ed¬ 
wards,  Perry  Journal,  “The  Effect 
Pictures  Have  on  Building  and  Hold¬ 
ing  Circulation;”  Joe  A.  House,  Law- 
ton  Constitution,  “Expanding  The 
Field  of  Coverage;”  Alfred  Sloan, 
Norman  Transcript,  “Problems  In 
Price  Raising;”  Rigsby  Owen,  Ada 
News,  “Problems  In  Sunday  Rural 
Delivery;”  A1  Wilson,  Chickasha  Ex¬ 
press,  “Elditorial  and  Circulation  De¬ 
partment  Relations.” 

■ 

DROPS  ONE  EDITION 

The  Corpus  Christi  (Tex.)  Chronicle 
has  discontinued  its  Monday  edition 
and  is  now  published  evenings,  except 
Monday,  and  Sunday. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHEB 


New  Afternoon 
Doily  Planned 
In  Chattanooga 

Times  to  Start  P.M.  Edition 
Oct.  14  .  .  .  Mynders 
Joins  Staii 

Chattanooga,  Tenn.,  Sept.  26— The 
Chattanooga  Times  Printing  Company 
announced  today  it  will  begin  publi¬ 
cation  of  an  afternoon  daily  in  Chat¬ 
tanooga  Monday,  Oct.  14.  It  will  be 
called  the  Evening  Times. 

The  announcement  said  there  will 
be  three  issues  daily,  mail,  city  and 
night  final.  Subscription  price  will 
be  15  cents  a  week.  The  same  com¬ 
pany  publishes  the  morning  Chatta¬ 
nooga  Times  and  Sunday  Times. 

It  will  carry  Associated  Press,  Chi¬ 
cago  Daily  News  Foreign  News  Ser- 


1,500  DAILIES.  4.000  WEEKLIES  TO  OBSERVE  "WEEK" 

MORE  than  1,500  daily  newspapers  and  4,000  weeklies  have  signified  their  in¬ 
tention  to  participate  in  Ae  observance  of  National  Newspaper  Week  Oct. 
1-8.  Organizations  contributing  articles,  mats  and  other  material  have  been 
flooded  with  requests.  In  addition  to  organizations  already  mentioned  in  the 
columns  of  E.  &  P.  as  distributing  free  material,  John  Benson,  president  of  the 
American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies,  is  supplying  information  and 
literature  to  newspapers  to  combat  anti-advertising  propaganda.  President 
Roosevelt  and  Presidential  Candidate  Wendell  Willkie  have  both  made  state¬ 
ments  regarding  the  press  which  will  be  distributed  nationally  by  the  wire 
services  for  release  on  Tuesday,  Oct.  1. 


A.B.C.  Board 
Seeks  County-  1 
Family  Hook-Up 

Maps  Not  Involved  in  New 
Proposal  to  Be  Considered 
By  Annual  Convention  Next 
Month 


UO  O’Flaherty,  managing  editor  Chicago,  Sept.  26 — ^The  board  of 

■  Oa  INeW^SIIien  Chicago  Daily  News;  Wayne  Thomis,  directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 

^  j  ,  Chicago  Tribune;  Charles  Rawlings,  culations,  at  their  meeting  in  Prince- 

View  V^nacia  S  Saturday  Evening  Post;  George  C.  ton,  N.  J.,  Sept.  21-22,  instructed  the 

Hull,  military  writer.  Providence  visualization  committee  of  the  board 

\KTnY  PWnrtC  Journal;  L.  R.  Blanchard,  managing  to  draft  an  explanation  of  the  pro- 

VV  J-ilXvJl  lO  editor,  Rochester  Times  Union;  posed  plan  which  would  relate  news- 

^  ..  t _ Dwight  Marvin,  editor-in-chief,  Troy  paper  circulations  by  counties  to  the 

Execubves  Visit  Important  g  Johnson,  editor  number  of  families  in  each  count} 

Centers  as  Guests  of  Watertown  Times;  and  J.  D.  Bower-  This  explanation  is  to  be  sent  by  the 

Pnhliehorc  fmd  Government  sock,  aviation  editor  Kansas  City  Star,  committee,  headed  by  Ben  Duff} 

Publishers  and  CrOvemmeni  Canadians  on  the  tour  were:  BBDO  space  buyer,  to  ABC  news- 


Chicago,  Sept.  26 — ^The  board  of 
directors  of  the  Audit  Bureau  of  Cir- 


committee,  headed  by  Ben  Duff} 
BBDO  space  buyer,  to  ABC  news- 


U.  S.  editors,  reporters  and  military 


Spencer,  vice-president  and  paper  members  in  advance  of  the  an- 


vice  and  will  have  a  state  wire  and  a  writers  were  guests  this  week  of  managing  director,  the  Herald,  Cal-  nual  ABC  convention  here,  Oct.  17-18 
special  football  wire.  Canadian  newspaper  publishers  and  gary,  Alta.;  John  G.  McConnell,  pres-  The  proposed  plan  does  not  involve 

Alfred  D.  Mjmders,  now  with  Morn-  Canadian  government  aboard  a  ident,  Montreal  Standard  Publishing  the  use  of  maps,  although  the  pro- 
Times  will  join  me  afternoon  paper  special  train  touring  the  vital  centers  Company;  Charles  F.  Crandall,  pres-  posal  has  been  referred  to  as  “the 
and  will  write  a  front  page  column.  Canadian  industry  and  war  effort,  ident,  British  United  Press,  Montreal;  visualization  of  newspaper  circula- 
He  w^  formerly  Mitonal  writer  of  More  than  a  score  of  the  newsmen  E.  Norman  Smith,  editor,  Ottaioa  tion.”  The  plan  is  to  add  to  para- 
old  Chattanooga  ^^<1  m^ber  gathered  in  Hamilton,  Ont.,  Sunday  Jourruil;  William  Wallace,  advertising  graph  25  of  the  ABC  audit  report  the 

of  Tribune  staff.  This  will  give  Ch^-  flight  to  catch  the  special  train  which  manager,  the  Star,  Toronto;  Amott  ‘"net”  circulation  by  counties,  in  ad- 
tanooga  two  afternoon  dailies,  the  took  them  to  Camp  Borden  to  observe  Crack,  editor.  Industrial  Canada,  dition  to  the  gross,  the  number  of 
Evening  limes  and  News-Free  military  and  air  operations  on  Mon-  Toronto;  L,  H.  Dingman,  publisher,  families  in  each  county  taken  from 

and  will  continue  a  newspaper  fight  Tuesday  they  breakfasted  with  Times  Journal,  St,  Thomas,  Grant  U.  S.  census  reports  and  the  percent- 


tanooga  two  afternoon  dailies,  the  took  them  to  Camp  Borden  to  observe  Crack,  editor,  hidastrial  Canada,  dition  to  the  gross,  the  number  of 

Evening  limes  and  News-Free  military  and  air  operations  on  Mon-  Toronto;  L,  H.  Dingman,  publisher,  families  in  each  county  taken  from 

and  will  continue  a  newspaper  fight  Tuesday  they  breakfasted  with  Times  Journal,  St,  Thomas,  Grant  U,  S.  census  reports  and  the  percent- 

that  has  been  in  progress  iri  this  mty  officers  of  the  Trenton  Air  Force  Dexter,  Winnipeg  Free  Press;  Gregory  age  of  that  net  circulation  to  thenum- 
for  several  >^are.  (^orge  Fort  Mil-  officers  and  later  went  to  Kingston  to  Clark,  the  Star,  Toronto;  Julius  Wood-  ber  of  families  in  each  coimty.  Tbe 
ton,  publuihed  the  Chattanooga  News,  Royal  Military  College  to  inspect  ward,  managing  editor  the  Star-  plan  involves  no  other  additional  in¬ 
afternoon  paper.  It  was  closed  l^t  buildings  and  view  the  cadet  training  Phoenix,  Saskatoon;  Vernon  Knowles,  formation  but  what  is  already  con- 

December  when  the  Free  Press,  pub-  program.  editor,  Banlcers*  Journal;  Oswald  tained  in  ABC  reports, 

lished  by  Roy  Mcl^nald,  Iwught  cer-  Mlnlitar  Mayrand  La  Patrie  Montreal;  Arthur  outlined  for  the  annual 

tarn  of  its  assets.  Milton  then  started  .  «  ,  •  «  Ford  editor  I^ondon  Frep  Prps^*  a»  j  **.  *1^ 

publicaUon  of  another  afternoon  paper  vistmg  other  air  fields  and  jjeniy  Hueston,  president  and  editor.  cnAolroT-o  urovo  amrkncr  fhnfi. 


known  as  the  Evening  Tribune,  it  training  camps  the  newsmen  on  Wed- 
lasted  only  a  few  months  when  it  |J?sday  were  the  guests  of  the  Cana- 


Me«t  Prime  Minister 


Henry  Hueston,  president  and  editor,  following  speakers  were  among  those 


Sarnia  Observer 


went  into  voluntary  bankruptcy. 


dian  government  and  Prime  Minister 


Col.  Julius  Ochs  Adler  is  president  Mackenzie  King, 

and  publisher  of  the  Chattanooga  they  visited  Valcartier 

Times.  He  is  also  vice-president  and  Mihtery  Camp  near  Que^c  City  and 
general  manager  of  the  New  York  afternoon  were  the  guests  of 

Tifnp^  Athlone,  Govemor-Gen- 


Keen-Eyed  Reporter 
Ends  20-Yr.  Manhunt 


who  will  address  the  opening  general 
session  on  Thursday,  Oct.  17: 

Atherton  W.  Hobler,  chairman  of  the 
Four-A  Board,  and  president  of  Ben¬ 
ton  &  Bowles,  Inc.;  A.  O.  Bucking¬ 
ham,  chairman  of  the  ANA  Board 


the  Earl  of  Athlone,  Govemor-Gen-  The  keen  eye  of  Robert  Standish,  vice-president  of  Cluett,  Peabody 
eral  of  Canada.  Friday  was  to  be  24-year-old  reporter  on  the  San  Ber-  ^  Co.,  Inc.;  John  S.  Knight,  publisher 
A.  spent  in  New  Brunswick  and  Satur-  nardino  (Cal.)  Sun-Telegram,  resulted  of  the  Detroit  Free  Press  and  the 

An Ong GlXlGntS  (.^aUSG  day  m  Halifax.  in  the  closing  this  week  of  a  20-year  Akron  (O.)  Beacon- Journal,  and  D 

Procc  in  N  T  group  of  Canadian  publishers  manhunt  by  postal  service  agents.  Howard  Moreau,  publisher  of  the 

111  J.  vvho  arranged  the  tour  is  headed  by  Standish’s  tip  put  the  agents  on  the  Hunterdon  County  Democrat,  Flem- 

Atlantic  City,  Sept.  2a--An  At--  w.  Rupert  Davies,  Kingston  Whig-  trail  of  Floyd  Woodward,  54,  accused  i»igton,  N.  J. 

lantic  Cil^  Standard,  president  of  The  Canadian  as  the  slayer  of  a  gambler  and  as  a  New  members  elected  to  the  Bu- 

call  on  Mayor  Thomas  D.  Taggart,  Jr.,  Press;  Col.  Victor  Sifton,  Winnipeg  participant  in  a  $150,000  mail  fraud  in  reau  are¬ 
as  a  result  of  mcreasmg  dissatefac-  Free  Press  1st  vice-president  of  The  Atlanta,  Ga.,  20  years  ago.  He  had  Advertisers-  Pittsbureh  Plate  Glass 

tion  oyer  press  arrangements  at  e  Canadian  Press;  Howard  P.  Robinson,  been  sought  by  postal  agents  longer  Comnanv  Schick  Drv  Shaver  Inc.; 

Atlantic  City  Pageant. _  St.  John  Times-Globe,  2nd  vice-_pres-  than  any  other  i^n. 


The  committee  will  seek  means  to  ident  of  ^le  Canadian  Press;  Philip  Young  Standish,  who  is  the  son  of 


New  York  Central  System  and  Petrol- 


end  the  causes  and  frictions  that  cre¬ 
ated  ill  feeling  among  visiting  news-  director  of  Southam  Newspapers  Lim-  orthe  Sun  anT  ’TeleOTam  ^  Business  paper:  Michiga 

papermen,  cameramen  and  newsreel  ited;  F.  I.  Ker,  publisher  of  the  Ham-  hobby  of  studying  the  “wanted”  files  Construction,  Lansing.  1 

operators  sent  here  to  cover  the  selec-  Uton  Spectator;  and  Napier  Moore,  in  the  San  Bernardino  police  depart- 
tion  of  Miss  iiynerica  1940  three  editor  of  MacLcan’s  Magazine.  They  ment  and  post  office.  About  six  months  — 
weeks  ago.  Spokesmen  argued  hat  accompanied  the  visitors  on  the  tour,  ago  at  a  nearby  mountain  resort  he 

Ae  primary  pilose  of  t  e  agean  is  visiting  Americans  included:  stopped  to  make  inquiries  about  rent-  ^  l^St  irapGr  W  OS 

®  Clark  Howell,  publisher,  Atlanta  Con-  ing  a  cabin  for  the  summer.  The  man  SuDlDrGSSGd 
this  depends  upon  the  coverage  by  stitution;  William  Davis  Taylor,  trea-  who  answered  the  door  looked  fa-  _ 


xAcoo,  xoung  oianaisn,  wno  is  me  son  ot  pum  Advertisers  Inc 

Fisher,  vice-president  and  managing  Milton  R.  Standish,  business  manager  u*  p 

director  of  Southam  Newspapers  Lim-  of  the  Sun  and  Telegram,  makes  a  ^usmess  paper:  Michigan  Roads 


hobby  of  studying  the  “wanted”  files  Construction,  Lansing.  Mich 


this  depen^  upon  the  coverage  by  stitution;  William  Davis  Taylor,  trea 
the  out-of-town  men.  Therefore,  surer  and  general  manager,  Bosto 
they  maintained,  the  visiting  wnters  Globe;  Fleming  Newbold,  vice-pres 
and  cameramen  should  be  assisted  m  business  manager,  th 

their  coverage.  Washinntnn  Knoninn  Ktnr-  r\ciAa- 


surer  and  general  manager,  Boston  miliar.  When  he  returned  to  San  Ber- 
Globe;  Fleming  Newbold,  vice-pres-  nardino  he  identified  him  as  Wood- 


Suppressed 

continued  jrom  page  46 


and  cameramen  should  oe  assisted  m  business  manager,  the  ward,  and  informed  postal  authorities,  formation.  And  when  there  appears 

At  ZLZaZ  Press  Club  meetine  Evening  Star;  Ogden  Woodward  had  changed  his  name  T  i' 

where  this  was  decided  C  D  Mans-  editor  of  New  and  was  respected  in  social  and  busi-  J®  collected;  it  shall  be  correc 

where  th.s  was  decided,  U  u.  M^s  York  Herald  Tribune;  Hanson  Bald-  ness  circles  in  San  Bernardino  and 

lvtiZ^u2ntULteSed^^^  Kro^  Cal%r4omirC  ZmL  Moreover,  the  Publisher  of  these 

nresid^t.  Louis  ’f.  Cunningham  Major  Mark  S.  Wateon,  editor,  a  “retired  hotel  owner.”  His  wife  Occurrences  is  willing  to  engage,  that 

corresDondent  here  for  the  New  York  edition,  Baltimore  Sun;  taught  Sunday  School  in  San  Ber-  whereas,  there  are  many  False  Reports. 

Times^nd  Philadelphia  Evening  Bui-  ®"‘^  6-year-old  daughter  maliciously  made,  and  spread  amo« 


^l^tary  expert.  New  York 


Howard  Newspapers  Alliance;  Lowell  attended  school  there. 


us,  if  any  well  minded  person  will  h« 


correspondent,  were  chosen  vice-pres¬ 
idents. 

J.  EDGAR  WHITE 

J.  Edgar  White,  66,  business  man- 


John  Osborne,  military  expert,  waive  extradition 
Time,  New  York;  S.  L.  A.  Marshall, 
military  editor,  Detroit  News;  William 
Chaplin,  military  defense  expert,  the  nTTxrn  on  n 


He  was  to  be  arraigned  this  week  the  pains  to  trace  any  such  false 
in  Los  Angeles,  and  was  expected  to  Report,  so  far  as  to  find  out  and  con- 


ager  of  the  Terre  Haute  (Ind.)  Star,  Hearst  newspapers;  Charles  Moss, 
died  Sept.  24  at  the  Union  Hospital  in  managing  editor,  Nashville  Banner; 
Terre  Haute.  His  first  job  with  news-  Leonard  Ware,  editorial  board.  Boston 


vict  the  First  Raiser  of  it,  he  will  in 
this  Paper  (unless  just  Advice  be 
given  to  the  contrary)  expose  the 
Name  of  such  person,  as  A  malicious 
Raiser  of  a  False  Report.  It  is  sup- 


Hea^st  newspapers;  Hari;r  Moss:  BUYS  SPACE  IN  TIMES  of  a  False  Re^ 

managing  editor,  Nashville  Banner;  The  New  York  Post  Sept.  24  bought  posed  that  none  will  dislike  this  Pro- 
Leonard  Ware,  editorial  board,  Boston  five  full  columns  of  space  in  the  New  posal,  but  such  as  intend  to  be  guilt)' 


papers  was  as  auditor  for  the  Muncie  Herald;  Andrue  Berding,  editorial  York  Times  to  reprint  an  editorial  of  so  villainous  a  Crime. 

(Ind.)  Star.  He  worked  for  the  In-  staff,  Buffalo  Evening  News;  Ralph  W.  from  the  Post  of  Sept.  20.  The  edi-  _ 

dianapolis  Star,  later  joining  the  Terre  Hawley,  editor,  Brush-Moore  News-  torial  is  comment  on  the  Times’  choice  The  spelling,  obviously,  is  that  of 

Haute  Star  as  auditor.  In  1918  he  be-  papers;  A.  Warren  Norton,  general  of  Wendell  Willkie  as  candidate,  Mr.  Harris  who,  if  nothing  else,  was 


came  business  manager. 


manager,  Christian  Science  Monitor,  which  it  announced  Sept 


versatile  in  such  matters. 


for  SEPTEMBER  2  8,  1940 
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NEWSPAPER  PROMOTION 
REVIEW 

By  T.  S.  mVIN 


Defense  Opportunities 
AS  THE  COUNTRY  hits  its  stride  in 
the  greatest  national  defense  under¬ 
taking  in  history,  the  lights  biu-n  late 
in  promotion  departments  all  over  the 
country.  For  defense  means  many 
changes  that  will  greatly  affect  news¬ 
papers  and  newspaper  markets;  in 
the  effort  to  preserve  our  way  of  life 
we  are  going  to  have  to  change  our 
way  of  living.  And  every  promotion 
department  worth  its  keep  right  now 
is  iigxiring  out  what  those  changes 
are  likely  to  be  and  how  best  to  meet 
the  new  challenges  and  the  new  op¬ 
portunities  they  are  likely  to  bring. 

Material  market  changes  are  simple. 
Such  a  change,  for  instance,  as  is  oc¬ 
curring  in  the  market  of  the  Mani¬ 
towoc  (Wise.)  Herald-Times,  where 
the  Government  has  contracted  to 
spend  $60,000,000  for  construction  of 
ten  submarines.  Business  is  going  to 
boom  in  Manitowoc,  and  the  Herald - 
Times  is  wisely  getting  the  message 
across  to  advertisers  quickly.  What  is 
happening  in  Manitowoc  is  happening 
in  newspaper  markets  all  over  the 
country.  Alert  promotion  departments 
will  geared  to  take  advantage 
quickly  of  such  opportunities. 

But  defense  will  bring  changes  not 
quite  so  simple — population  shiftings, 
industrial  changes,  broadening  of 
markets  here  and  contracting  markets 
elsewhere,  directional  changes  in  mar¬ 
kets  and  marketing.  And  all  these 
changes  must  be  interpreted  speedily 
and  soundly  to  advertisers,  both  local 
and  national.  Promotion  departments, 
as  sources  of  market  information,  have 
a  rare  opportunity  to  serve  advertisers 
and  advertising — and  this  service 
should  bring  its  rewards. 

It  is  still  too  early  to  know  just  what 
promotion  departments  will  be  doing 
next  year;  it  is  far  too*  early,  in  any 
event,  to  generalize.  But  the  im¬ 
portant  thing  to  bear  in  mind  now  is 
that  every  promotion  department  in 
the  country  must  be  prepared  to  move 
quickly  and  surely,  coordinating  fast 
headwork  and  swift  footwork  with 
lightning  speed.  A  word  to  the  wise  is 
sufBcient. 

Real  Estate  Promotion 

THE  Los  Angeles  Times  has  turned 
out  a  campaign  of  promotional  ad¬ 
vertising  supporting  its  real  estate 
advertising  columns  that  is  a  whinga- 
roo.  It’s  as  forceful,  human  and 
dramatic  a  campaign  for  home  owner¬ 
ship  as  we  have  ever  seen.  If  you 
have  promotion  of  the  real  estate  clas- 
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sification  as  one  of  your  problems,  you 
can’t  make  a  better  move  to  get  close 
to  a  real  idea  than  to  ask  the  Times 
to  send  you  one  of  their  8-page  news¬ 
print  broadsides  merchandising  this 
campaign  to  advertisers. 

The  campaign,  scheduled  to  rim 
through  the  Fall,  consists  of  twelve 
ads — some  full  pages,  some  half  pages. 
The  theme  of  the  advertising  is  home 
ownership.  Each  ad  tells  the  experi¬ 
ence  of  a  typical  American  family  in 
buying  a  home.  Development  of  the 
theme  is  through  the  continuity  idea 
— a  running  series  of  pictures  that 
takes  the  family  through  the  steps  of 
buying  a  home  and  finding  new  happi¬ 
ness  and  joy  in  it.  Conclusion,  in¬ 
evitable,  is  that  you,  too,  will  find 
happiness  and  joy  in  owning  your 
home;  see  one  of  the  real  estate  agents 
who  advertises  in  the  Times  classified 
section  today. 

One  headline  will  give  you  an  idea 
cf  the  calibre  of  the  ads — “Cupid  was 
a  sissy.”  Layouts  are  as  forceful, 
dramatic  and  imaginative  as  the  copy. 
The  whole  idea  and  its  execution  de¬ 
serve  high  praise — and  we’re  giving  it. 

Sir: 

WE  DON’T  KNOW  what  some  readers 

of  the  East  St.  Louis  Journal  have 
been  writing  to  the  editor  of  that  ex¬ 
cellent  sheet,  but  evidently  their  let¬ 
ters  have  given  him  pause.  We  CcUi’t 
explain  in  any  other  way  the  appear¬ 
ance  in  the  Journal’s  columns  of  an 
advertisement  discussing  the  whole 
subject  of  letters  to  the  editor. 

The  advertisement  gives  some  good 
advice  to  prospective  letter  writers. 
It  tells  them,  for  instance,  that  their 
letters  should  be  of  general  applica¬ 
tion,  and  not  devoted  to  taking  a 
crack  at  some  individual.  It  decries 
the  anonymous  communication.  It 
cautions  against  vulgarity,  pointing 


Employment 

Pioblems— 

of  busy  executives  are  re¬ 
duced  to  a  minimum  when 
they  ask  assistance  from 
THe  Personnel  Bureau. 

Complete  records  on  hun¬ 
dreds  of  experienced  men 
qualified  for  newspaper, 
magazine,  public  relations, 
publicity,  and  press  associa¬ 
tion  work  are  on  file.  Each 
registrant  has  been  thor¬ 
oughly  investigated. 

From  these  complete  rec¬ 
ords  The  Personnel  Bureau 
recommends  only  men  who 
are  qualified  for  the  job, 
saving  an  employer  hours 
spent  in  interviewing  and 
investigating. 

For  prompt  service,  write 
or  wire — 

THE  PERSONNEL 
BUREAU 

of  Sigma  Oelta  Chi 

James  C.  Kiper,  Director 

35  E.  Wacker  Drive,  Chicago,  111. 

A  nation-wide  non-profit  service  sup¬ 
ported  by  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  Professional 
Journalistic  Fraternity. 


out  that  children,  too,  read  the  news¬ 
paper. 

But  our  principal  interest  in  the 
advertisement  is  its  subject.  We  have 
always  felt  that  the  letters  column  is 
sadly  and  mistakenly  neglected  in 
newspaper  promotion.  To  us,  the  let¬ 
ters  column  is  one  of  the  most  inter¬ 
esting  parts  of  a  newspaper — and  for 
that  very  reason  it  should  make  excel¬ 
lent  promotional  material.  What  bet¬ 
ter  evidence  is  there  of  the  intimate 
relationship  between  the  reader  and 
his  newspaper  than  that  he  enters  into 
a  correspondence  of  ideas  with  it? 

Some  years  ago,  there  was  published 
in  England  a  little  volume  by  Douglas 
Woodruff  titled,  “Dear  Sir.”  It  is  a 
collection  of  letters  from  readers  pub¬ 
lished  in  the  Times  of  London  and 'it 
makes  fascinating  reading.  Mr.  Wood- 
iiiff  elected  to  publish  letters  con¬ 
cerned  with  the  lighter  affairs  in  civil¬ 
ized  society  rather  than  letters 
devoted  to  grave  matters  of  public 
concern.  An  equally  interesting  vol¬ 
ume,  we  are  sure,  could  be  com¬ 
piled  of  letters  of  more  serious  conse¬ 
quence. 

Our  point  here,  though,  has  nothing 
to  do  with  books.  Promotion  people 
have  little  enough  time  to  read  books, 
let  alone  write  them.  It  is  simply 
this:  letters  from  readers  are  full 
of  promotional  potentialities.  Why 
doesn’t  someone  do  something  with 
them? 

The  Printed  Page 

A  WORD  OF  PRAISE  to  the  Cohoes 

N.  Y.)  American  for  a  well  thought 
out  page  advertisement  on  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  “This  printed  page,” 
it  is  headlined,  “ — it  means  everything 
to  you.” 

Copy  develops  this  thought:  This  is 
just  an  ordinary  newspaper.  You’re 


used  to  seeing  it  around.  It  means 
nothing  remarkable  to  you.  There’ll 
be  another  tomorrow.  But  suppose 
there  isn’t,  suppose  this  is  the  last, 
suppose  from  now  on  all  the  news¬ 
papers  you  get  will  be  something  in¬ 
spired  by  a  government  propaganda 
bureau? 

That  wouldn’t  be  America.  That 
would  be  Europe.  Here,  you  have 
nothing  to  fear. 

The  free  press  is  a  part  of  America, 
something  America  will  never  give 
up. 

We  repeat  what  we  have  said  here 
before — that  promotion  people  are 
performing  a  fine  service  to  democracy 
by  turning  out  dozens  upon  dozens  of 
well  thought  out,  well  written,  well 
designed  advertisements  showing 
America  how  great  is  its  stake  in  the 
preservation  and  strengthening  of  its 
free  press. 

SOUCITING  JOBS 

Over  the  signature  of  Robert  C.  H. 
Waithman,  correspondent  in  this 
country  of  the  London  News-Chroni¬ 
cle,  president  of  the  Association  of 
Foreign  Press  Correspondents  in  the 
United  States,  the  association  this 
week  sent  to  approximately  150  of  the 
country’s  leading  editors  a  letter  so¬ 
liciting  work  for  several  of  its 
members  who,  because  of  events 
abroad,  have  found  themselves  with¬ 
out  jobs. 

"SPECIALS"  APPOINTED 

The  Goshen  (Ind.)  News- Democrat 
has  appointed  the  Allen-Klapp-Frazier 
Co.,  as  its  national  advertising  repre¬ 
sentatives  effective  Oct.  1.  Others  ap¬ 
pointed  were  Garden  City  (Kans.) 
Telegram,  Inland  Newspaper  Repre¬ 
sentatives  Inc.,  Oct.  1;  Sayre  (Pa.) 
Times,  Story,  Brooks  &  Finley  Inc. 
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DeTriston  Scoop 
Handed  to 

S.  F.  Chronicle 

Postmistress  in  El  Dorado 
Coirnty  Called  with  Story 
On  Capture  of  Kidnaper 

The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  was 
handed  first  news  of  the  recovery  of 
Marc  de  Tristan,  Jr.,  and  the  capture 
of  his  kidnaper  in  a  strange  telephone 
call  to  the  office  at  11:38  a.m.  Sunday 
morning. 

Within  a  few  minutes  the  Chronicle 
had  dispatched  reporters  to  the  scene 
by  plane  and  auto,  had  sent  others  to 
the  home  of  Count  and  Countess  Marc 
de  Tristan  and  was  underway  with  an 
extra  edition. 

Hour  and  a  Half  Scoop 

The  net  results  were  a  scoop  of  at 
least  an  hour  and  a  half  in  press  time, 
the  Chronicle  advised,  and  75,000 
copies  of  extra  papers  sold  over  the 
usual  Sunday  total.  That  time  limit 
can  actually  be  extended  by  several 
hours,  as  the  Chronicle  first  got  the 
story  at  11.38  am.  last  Sunday.  The 
paper  was  not  printed  until  3  pm.,  as 
all  manner  of  checking  and  cross¬ 
checking  was  resorted  to  before  pub¬ 
lication. 

Hillsboro  is  on  the  San  Francisco 
peninsula  .south  of  San  Francisco. 
There  dwell  many  prominent  San 
Francisco  families,  including  George 

T.  Cameron,  publisher  of  the  Chroni¬ 
cle. 

Mr.  Cameron  is  a  friend  of  Louis 

S.  Cates,  step-grandfather  of  the  kid¬ 
naped  youth,  and  the  president  of 
Phelps  Dodge  Corporation. 

Mr.  Cates  had  issued  an  appeal  for 
both  law-enforcement  agencies  and 
press  to  withdraw  from  the  de  Tristan 
home.  Rer>orters  were  not  stationed 
any  closer  than  the  Hillsboro  police 
station,  and  the  Chronicle  had  at  11 
a  m.  been  advised  by  its  men  there 
that  there  had  been  no  new  develop¬ 
ments. 

Thirty-eight  minutes  later  the  desk 
was  told  by  the  Chronicle  telephone 
operator  that  somebody  was  “calling 
collect  from  some  place  in  El  Dorado 
County.” 

Tald  of  Kidaapert 

Abe  Mellinkoff,  day  city  editor,  who 
was  in  charge  of  the  kidnaping  cov¬ 
erage  at  the  time,  handled  the  call. 

William  D.  Chandler,  managing  edi¬ 
tor,  said,  “The  most  peculiar  thing  of 
all  was  that  the  call  came  to  us  from 
a  woman  who  was  not  a  correspondent, 
nor  had  she  any  connection  with  us. 
She  called  us  becaxise  she  wanted  the 
facts  about  the  case  given  to  the 
baby’s  mother,  and  vmderstood  we 
were  close  to  the  family  and  could  ad¬ 
vise  the  mother.”  She  was  Mrs.  Della 
Miles,  postmistress  at  Aukum,  beyond 
Placerville  in  El  Dorado  County. 

“We  could  have  pocketed  the  whole 
story  then,”  Mr.  Chandler  said.  “In¬ 
stead,  we  told  the  family,  friends  were 
told  and  there  was  a  public  announce¬ 
ment.  The  Associated  Press  issued  a 
bulletin  at  2  p.m.  that  we  had  ob¬ 
tained  exclusive  information  on  the 
kidnaping.” 

The  Chronicle  dispatched  three 
men  by  automobile  and  two  men  by 
airplane.  Meanwhile,  the  process  of 
checking  and  re-checking  was  under 
way  by  telephone. 

While  his  San  Francisco  Chronicle 
was  scoring  a  scoop  throughout  the 
rest  of  San  Francisco  Bay  area,  George 

T.  Cameron,  publisher,  made  a  re¬ 
mark  which  cost  the  Chronicle  a  scoop 
in  his  own  home  neighborhood. 

Jubilant  over  news  of  the  discov¬ 


ery  of  Marc  de  Tristan,  Cameron 
tapped  Count  Marc  de  Tristan  on  the 
shoulder  and  said,  “Marc,  your  baby 
is  safe.”  This  remark  in  St.  Andrews 
Church,  Burlingame,  was  accidently 
and  unintentionally  overheard.  George 
McQueen,  publisher,  Burlingame  Ad¬ 
vance,  learned  of  the  statement  and 
rushed  to  the  Advance  office  to  check 
on  the  story.  He  found  two  wire 
services  without  any  knowledge  of 
the  child’s  recovery  at  that  time,  but 
he  got  partial  confirmation  from  the 
de  Tristan  home. 

Editorial  men  aind  printers  were 
called,  a  two-column  story  was  pre¬ 
pared  and  put  in  type  by  2  p.m.  Sun¬ 
day.  Confirmed  then,  the  Advance 
extra  moved  onto  the  streets  before 
the  Chronicle  story  arrived  from  San 
Francisco.  McQueen,  who  had  been 
reporter,  editor  and  headline  writer, 
reached  the  de  Tristan  home  at  4  p.m. 
with  the  paper.  He  was  virtually 
mobbed  by  a  throng  gathered  there 
eager  for  news.  Making  several  trips 
with  papers,  he  turned  newsie  and 
hawked  300  personally. 

a 

Berryman  Sketch 
Used  by  F.  B.  L 
In  de  Tristan  Case 

Wa*?hmgton  Star  Cartoonist's 
1938  Drawing  of  Mattson 
Kidnaper  Viewed 

Washington.  D.  C..  Sept.  24 — A 
sketch  penned  in  1936  bv  Cartoonist 
James  T.  Berrvman.  of  the  Washing- 
tort  F.^ipnina  St^r  staff,  fieured  nr^mi- 
rentlv  this  week  in  efforts  by  Federal 
Bureau  of  Investigation  agents  to  de¬ 
termine  whether  Wilhelm  J.  Muhien- 
hroich.  confessed  kidnaper  of  baby 
M'>rc  De  Tristan,  aleo  was  the  Vidnap- 
killor  of  Charles  Mattson  of  Tacoma, 
Wachinetnn.  F.  B.  I.  men  on  the  coast 
today  intimated  the  kidnaper  had  no 
connection  in  the  Mattson  case. 

Berrvman  drew  the  picture  at  the 
reouest  of  the  F.  B.  I.  after  examin¬ 
ing  notes  on  facial  features  lotted 
dnwn  hy  a  witness  of  the  Mattson 
kidnaping.  Police  have,  for  nurnoses 
of  comparison,  photographs  of  Muhl- 
enhroich  taken  one  year  before  the 
Mattson  case  arose,  and  others  made 
since  his  capture  last  Sunday.  A 
“hawk-nose”  is  a  characteristic  of  the 
photograohs  and  also  of  the  drawing. 

The  Star  cartoonist,  asked  to  trans¬ 
late  eve-witnee.s  recollections  into  a 
drawing  after  the  Lindbergh  kidnap¬ 
ing.  sketched  a  picture  bearing  strik¬ 
ing  likeness  to  Bruno  Hauptmann 
w'ho  lator  was  arrested  and  convicted. 
His  ckill  was  pressed  into  service  by 
J.  Edvar  Hoover  after  the  Mattson 
bov  was  spirited  awav  from  his  neigh¬ 
borhood,  to  be  found  dead  some  days 
later. 

James  T.  Berryman  is  the  junior 
member  of  a  rare  father-son  com¬ 
bination.  his  father.  Clifford  K.  Berry¬ 
man.  being  the  veteran  political  car¬ 
toonist  for  the  Star  whose  sketches 
have  been  first  page  features  of  the 
newspaper  from  Roosevelt  to  Roose¬ 
velt. 

The  younger  Berryman  specializes 
in  sports  drawings  but  occasionally 
“fills  in”  for  his  father  in  the  field  of 
politics. 

N.E.  AD  MEN  TO  MEET 

Boston,  Mass.,  Sept.  25.— The  New 
England  Newspaper  Advertising  Ex¬ 
ecutives  Association  will  hold  its  an¬ 
nual  meeting  and  election  of  officers 
in  the  Parker  House  here  Oct.  29, 
starting  at  10  a.m.  Ernest  F.  Hoftyzer. 
advertising  manager  of  the  Boston 
American  and  Daily  Record,  will  be 
the  principal  speaker. 


6,000  ATTENDED  SHOW 

More  than  6,600  persons  attended 
the  annual  Hunters’  Show  sponsored 
by  the  Milwaukee  Sentinel  and  staged 
at  the  huge  Municipal  Auditorium, 
Sept.  23.  Close  to  100  prizes  were 
awarded  among  those  in  attendance. 
Alan  Hale,  sports  announcer  of  WISN 
radio  station  was  master  of  ceremon¬ 
ies.  As  in  the  case  of  the  spring 
Sports  Show  and  the  Fishermen’s 
Parties  staged  by  the  newspaper,  funds 
in  excess  of  actual  expenses  will  be 
turned  over  to  local  charities. 

■ 

Phila.  Photog 
Knew  Gestapo 
Intimately 

Record  Cameraman  Was 
In  4  Jails  Before 
Leaving  Germany 

Ernest  Kleinberg,  staff  photographer 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record,  is  a  news 
cameraman  instead  of  a  physician  be¬ 
cause  of  a  riot. 

The  fight  was  between  students  and 
Nazis  at  the  University  of  Vienna, 
where  Kleinberg,  a  native  of  Austria, 
was  studying  medicine.  He  had  a 
camera  in  his  hand  and  used  it.  Ex¬ 
pelled  from  the  University  because  of 
the  riot,  he  sold  his  pictures  to  one  of 
the  Vienna  newspapers  and  became  a 
free-lance  photographer.  Later  he 
began  to  sell  pictures  to  Acme  and 
news  tips  to  the  United  Press.  He 
was  official  photographer  to  Chancellor 
Dollfuss.  He  served  in  the  same  ca¬ 
pacity  for  Schuschnigg,  after  Dollfuss 
was  slain  by  the  Nazis. 

In  Four  Jails 

After  Anschluss,  the  Gestapo  was 
trying  to  get  Kleinberg  and  Kleinberg 
was  trying  to  get  pictures  of  Hitler. 
He  got  his  pictures,  the  Gestapo  got 
Kleinberg  and  he  saw  the  insides  of 
four  jails  before  he  managed  to  leave 
the  country. 

When  he  reached  New  York,  his 
first  job  (done  for  the  Associated 
Press)  was  a  tough  one:  getting  Ein¬ 
stein  to  pose.  He  went  to  Princeton, 
put  it  up  to  the  distinguished  mathe¬ 
matician  “as  one  refugee  to  another,” 
and  came  away  with  40  pictures. 

After  a  year  with  the  New  York 
Post,  he  made  a  10,000-mile  trip  around 
the  country  to  acquaint  himself  with 
the  United  States.  He  joined  the  staff 
of  the  Philadelphia  Record  a  year  ago. 

Kleinberg  doesn’t  like  to  take 
‘  cheesecake”  pictures;  likes  pictxu’e 
stories;  feels  that  the  newspaper 
photographer’s  camera  is  merely  an 
instrument  of  expression,  like  the  re¬ 
porter’s  typewriter  and  that  the  news¬ 
paper  man  of  the  future  will  use  both 
to  tell  his  story. 

Miniature  photography,  he  thinks, 
has  a  definite  place  in  newspaper 
work;  not  often  for  sport  news,  be¬ 
cause  the  pictures  take  too  long  to 
process,  but  for  feature  stories  or 
documentary  types  of  photographs. 

■ 

HAS  GROUP  INSURANCE 

The  adoption  of  a  three-coverage 
group  insurance  program  for  all  full 
time  employes  of  the  Oil  City  (Pa.) 
Derrick,  has  been  announced  by  E.  P. 
Boyle,  president.  The  program  un¬ 
derwritten  by  the  Equitable  Life  As¬ 
surance  Society  of  the  United  States, 
provides  group  life  insurance  benefits, 
hospital  expense  insurance  and  sur¬ 
gical  benefits  Death  benefits  range 
from  $1,000  to  $2,500,  depending  on 
the  employe’s  salary  classification. 
Thf  insurance  covers  80  employes  or 
82.7%  of  the  total  number. 


Nost's  Fame  Lives 
After  100  Years 

continued  from  page  10 

1886  Nast  remained  one  of  the  great¬ 
est  influences  in  American  journalism. 
While  the  policies  of  Harper’s  Weekly 
were  dictated  by  G.  W.  Curtis  and 
Fletcher  Harper,  Nast’s  pen  was  the 
most  distinctive  element  in  the  period¬ 
ical. 

The  Tammany  tiger,  which  he  popu¬ 
larized  during  the  Tweed  ring  expose, 
was  borrowed  from  the  Americus  Club 
emblem  (“Boss”  Tweed’s  headquarters 
was  the  Americus  Club) ;  but  the 
Democratic  donkey  and  the  Republi¬ 
can  elephant  were  his  own  creations, 
both  becoming  fixed  in  his  work  in 
1874. 

Populoriiad  Santa  Claus 

These  undoubtedly  assure  his  artis¬ 
tic  immortality  but  he  also  created 
the  lovable  figure  of  Santa  Claus,  the 
first  drawing  of  which  appeared  in 
Harper’s  in  the  early  1860’s. 

Until  the  brilliant  caricaturist  put 
before  the  public  eye  the  now  tradi¬ 
tional  pictiu'e  of  the  fat  little  bearded 
Santa  in  a  red  ermine  coat,  Santa 
was  a  nebulous  figure.  After  1822, 
when  Clement  Moore  wrote  his  poem. 
“A  Visit  from  St.  Nicholas,”  children 
had  a  description  of  the  old  gentle¬ 
man  from  the  North  Pole,  but  Nast 
drew  his  picture  and  his  creation  has 
endured. 

In  1885  and  1886  Nast’s  contributions 
to  Harper’s  grew  fewer.  He  chafed 
under  restrictions  which  he  felt 
robbed  his  pen  of  its  old  slashing 
vigor,  and  his  Christmas  picture  of 
1886  was  his  last.  He  left  Harper’s. 

This  prompted  that  great  editor  of 
the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- Journal, 
Henry  Watterson,  to  remark: 

“In  quitting  Hari)er’s  Weekly  Nast 
lost  his  forum;  in  losing  him  Harper's 
Weekly  lost  its  political  importance.” 

For  a  time  after  he  left  Harper’s 
Nast  contributed  to  other  journals, 
and  in  1892-93  briefly  managed  a  sheet 
called  Nast’s  Weekly,  which  he  had 
bought  with  the  few  savings  he  bad 
left  after  the  Grant- Ward  debacle. 
But  his  great  days  were  over. 

T.  R.  Sent  Him  Abroad 

He  continued,  however,  at  his  draw¬ 
ing  board.  In  1894  he  was  a  member 
of  the  staff  of  the  Pall  Mall  Gazette, 
and  for  several  years  he  also  published 
Nost's  Almanac,  with  his  own  illustra¬ 
tions  to  text  by  various  authors. 

In  May,  1902,  President  Theodore 
Roosevelt  appointed  Nast  Consul  Gen¬ 
eral  at  Guyaquil,  where  he  suc¬ 
cumbed  to  the  climate  the  following 
winter. 

Nast’s  son  inherited  none  of  me 
drawing  skill  of  his  father.  But  he 
has  an  eye  for  good  typography  and 
a  feeling  for  composition  and  color, 
and  collaborated  in  developing  the 
character  of  the  “Edison  man,”  sym¬ 
bol  of  service  which  has  been  famous 
for  nearly  four  decades. 

Before  his  retirement  in  x936,  Cyril 
Nast  was  advertising  manager  of  dx 
New  York  Eldison  Company  for  ^ 
years.  Thomas  Nast’s  two  other  chil¬ 
dren,  a  son,  Thomas,  and  Mrs.  J.  W.  R' 
Crawford,  also  survive. 


BURE  IN  N.  Y. 

Emile  Bure,  for  years  one  of  France  * 
distinguished  journalists,  arrived  m 
New  York  Tuesday  via  Liverpool  and 
Canada.  M.  Bure,  who  had  most  re¬ 
cently  been  editor  of  the  newspa^ 
Ordre,  was  deprived  of  his  citizenship 
by  the  Pelain  government  on  Sept, 
for  having  left  France  without  officia 
permission. 
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Circulation  Men  Agree 
On  Higher  Mail  Rates 

Central  States  Group  Believes  Rural  Subscribers 
Should  Pay  Some  as  Others  .  .  . 

Schmid  Made  Life  Member 


CHICAGO,  Sept.  25 — Members  of 
Central  States  Circulation  Managers 
Association,  meeting  here  this  week 
for  their  fall  convention,  gave  serious 
thought  to  new  strategies  for  building 
circulation,  undertook  a  complete  in¬ 
ventory  of  mail  subscriptions,  shared 
their  best  circulation  plan  this  year 
and  candidly  related  failures  from 
which  they  have  profited. 

While  not  vmderestimating  the  value 
of  mail  circulation,  it  seemed  to  be 
the  consensus  that  rural  subscribers 
should  pay  a  rate  comparable  to  other 
subscribers  and,  consequently,  an  up¬ 
ward  revision  in  mail  rates  is  im¬ 
perative. 

Schmid  a  Life  Member 

The  association  elected  John  M. 
Schmid,  retired  circulation  chief,  an 
honorary  life  member.  Mr.  Schmid 
formerly  was  employed  on  newspa¬ 
pers  in  Indianapolis  and  Chicago,  re¬ 
tiring  from  active  service  from  the 
Chicago  Daily  News  last  spring. 

Clem  O'Rourke,  Cleveland  Press, 
president  of  ICMA,  addressed  today’s 
session.  He  discussed  the  “turmoil” 
that  has  confronted  circulators  in  re¬ 
cent  years  from  the  standpoint  of  leg¬ 
islation  and  union  activities,  empha¬ 
sizing  the  value  of  ICMA  membership 
in  solving  such  problems. 

President  Rex  Fisher,  East  St.  Louis 
(HI.)  Journal,  presided  at  the  two-day 
meeting.  The  opening  session  was  de¬ 
voted  largely  to  analyzing  of  mail 
subscriptions.  Four  papers  were  read 
on  this  subject,  covering  rates,  break¬ 
down  of  costs  and  methods  employed 
in  obtaining  and  maintaining  mail  sub¬ 
scribers. 

Jasper  Rison,  Louisville  Courier- 
Journal  and  Times,  reported  that  in 
1939  the  cost  per  mail  subscription  to 
the  Courier-Journal  was  $5.85,  while 
the  revenue  obtained  from  each  sub¬ 
scription  averaged  $4.16  per  year.  He 
said  the  paper  has  elected  to  inaugu¬ 
rate  the  following  plan  on  mail  sub¬ 
scriptions,  effective  Oct.  1: 

Increase  Mail  Rates 
“To  increase  our  regular  mail  sub¬ 
scription  price  from  $6.00  to  $7.80  per 
year,  the  new  rate  being  the  same  as 
our  carrier  rate  and  the  only  basis  on 
which  we  will  seek  any  weekly  pay 
business  in  the  event  we  feel  com¬ 
pelled  to  fall  in  line  with  this  method 
of  mail  subscription  selling ;  to  in¬ 
crease  our  January-February  bargain 
offer  rate  from  $4.50  to  $6.00  on  new 
subscriptions,  thus  securing  $1.50  of 
the  $1.69  loss  on  any  new  business 
which  we  may  take;  increasing  the 
amount  of  our  rebate  check  to  old 
subscribers  from  50  cents  to  $1.00 
which  would  mean  a  dollar  increase 
present  price  being  paid  by 
of  our  mail  subscribers.” 

Elmer  H.  Schroeder,  Milwaukee 
oumal,  explained  daily  mail  costs 
“^red  approximately  Vi  cent  higher 
day,  and  cent  higher  per  Sun- 
1.  other  divisions  of  Ae  Jour- 
s  circulation.  He  emphasized 
jhe  cost  figures  computed  have  no  re- 
a  ion  to  revenue,  but  represent  pro- 
uction  and  delivery  costs  only. 

Deducting  our  carrier  and  dealer 
*^°!^|faion  from  our  retail  rate,’’  he 
fK  f’e  making  a  comparison  of 
j8ure  to  our  present  mail  figure, 
woxud  mean  that  in  order  to  some¬ 


what  equal  our  present  carrier  rev¬ 
enue,  we  would  have  to  increase  our 
mail  rate  to  $6.95  per  year  on  the 
daily  and  cut  it  to  $4.42  on  the  Sun¬ 
day.” 

Smaller  Papers 

Speaking  from  the  smaller  daily’s 
standpoint,  Alvin  J.  Kohler,  Monroe 
(Mich.)  News,  and  Willard  Horsman, 
Bloomington  (Ill.)  Pantograph,  pre- 


Central  States 
officers  and  guest 
speaker,  left  to  right: 
Walter  S.  Andrews, 
R.  Wayne  (Ind.) 
News-Sentinel,  vice- 
president;  Rex  Fisher, 
East  St.  Louis  (III.) 
Journal,  president; 
Dr.  George  W. 
Crane,  syndicate  col¬ 
umnist,  guest  speak¬ 
er;  and  C.  K.  Jeffer¬ 
son,  Des  Moines 
Register  &  Tribune, 
secretary-treasurer. 


sented  cost  figures  on  mail  subscribers. 
The  latter’s  paper  has  34%  of  its 
circulation  in  mail  subscriptions,  with 
costs  totaling  $5.99  per  subscriber  and 
the  average  revenue  $5.45,  or  a  net 
loss  of  54  cents  per  subscriber.  ’The 
Monroe  News  shows  a  net  loss  of  28 
cents  on  new  subscribers  and  a  net 
profit  of  62  cents  on  renewals,  inas¬ 
much  as  the  paper  pays  50%  commis¬ 
sion  on  new  business  and  only  20% 
commission  on  renewals. 

James  F.  Jae,  St.  Louis  Globe-Dem¬ 
ocrat,  advocated  greater  economy  in 
handling  mail  subscriptions  as  one 
means  of  bringing  this  classification 
into  the  realm  of  profitable  circula¬ 
tion,  explaining  that  upward  revision 
of  mail  rates  is  a  gradual,  but  in¬ 
evitable  process. 

Dr.  George  W.  Crane,  syndicate 
columnist  and  professor  of  psychology 
a1  Northwestern  University,  spoke  at 
the  Tuesday  luncheon.  He  stressed 
the  fact  that  newspapers  no  longer 
are  NEWSpapers  as  such,  but  are 
the  greatest  single  medium  of  adult 
education  in  America. 

Newspaper  Boy 

Charles  Payne,  Indianapolis  Star, 
discussed  progress  that  has  been  made 
in  the  campaign  to  eliminate  the 
terms  “newsie”  and  “newsboy”  and 
to  establish  the  name  “newspaper 
boy.”  It  was  suggested  that  where- 
ever  possible  the  term  “carrier  sales¬ 
men”  be  used  for  carriers  and  “cor¬ 
ner  salesmen”  for  street  sales  boys. 

Among  the  best  circulation  ideas 
used  this  year,  were  those  related  by 
John  C.  Stafford,  Rockford  (Ill.) 
Morning  Star  and  Register -Republic, 
and  R.  B.  Haan,  Detroit  News.  The 
former  told  how  his  papers  had  saved 
$5,600  and  showed  an  increase  in  cir¬ 
culation  by  discontinuing  cash  com- 
nr.issions  to  carriers  on  new  orders 
and  offering,  instead,  special  rewards, 
such  as  banquets,  theatre  parties,  etc., 
for  added  starts  over  a  one-month 
period.  Mr.  Haan  discussed  the  News’ 
successful  “September  Cash  Contest” 


for  carriers,  based  on  a  graduated 
payoff  plan.  A  quota  system  is  used, 
he  explained,  with  carriers  being  paid 
11  cents  for  the  first  order  up  to 
$7.65  for  30  orders  within  the  contest 
period. 

Arnold  V.  Lund,  Dixon  (Ill.)  Tele¬ 
graph,  and  A.  E.  Meyer,  Clinton  (la.) 
Herald,  presented  informative  papers 
on  how  circulation  departments 
should  and  can  be  entrusted  in  se¬ 
curing  outside  reporters,  or  country 
correspondents,  maintaining  circula¬ 
tion  managers  and  their  field  repre¬ 
sentatives  are  better  qualified  to  se¬ 
lect  such  correspondents  than  is  the 
news  department. 

W.  H.  Edwards,  DeKalb  (Ill.) 
Chronicle,  discussed  various  types  of 
goodwill  promotions  which  can  be 
staged  by  smaller  papers. 

As  a  concluding  feature,  John 
Canny,  Madison  Wisconsin  State 
Journal,  read  a  paper  on  “successful 


failures”  and  Howard  Mathews,  Lex¬ 
ington  (Ky.)  Herald-Leader,  read  a 
paper  prepared  by  Thomas  Adams  of 
the  Herald-Leader,  highlighting  “fail¬ 
ures  from  which  I  have  profited,” 
based  on  “true  confessions”  from  14 
unidentified  members  of  CSCM. 


Advertisers,  Media, 
Agencies  Ajre  Listed 

Standard  Advertising  Register  is¬ 
sued  this  week  the  following  list  of 
new  advertisers,  their  agencies  and  the 
media  to  be  used: 

.\xle-0-Matic  Company,  400  Xo.  Micliig.-in 
.\ve.,  ChicaRo,  111.— “Cooking  Utensils’’ — Koss 
Llewellyn,  Chicago.  111. — Distr. :  .National. 

.\ir  Lift  Rtibher  Corporation,  329  Fourth 
.\ve.,  Xcwr  York  City — “Rubber  Heels” — 
Joseph  Ellner  Co.,  Xewr  York  City — Joseph 
Kllner,  Acet.  I'.xec. — using  Newspapers,  Mag¬ 
azines,  Radiocasting. 

Briar  Club  .Sportswear  Co..  1107  Broadway, 
\ew  York  City — “Briar  Club  and  Bant.amas 
Jackets” — Alfred  J.  Silberstein,  Inc.,  New 
York  City — Harry  Mitchell,  .\cct.  Exec. — 
using  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Posters,  Car 
Cards,  Trade  Papers,  Direct  by  Mail,  Dealer 
Helps,  Catalogs,  Theatre  Programs,  Circulars, 
Radiocasting,  Window  Displays,  Exhibits, 
Sampling,  Counter  Displays — Distr.:  National. 

Dendex  Company,  2714  So.  Hill  St.,  Los 
Angeles,  Cal. — “Dendex  Reliiier” — Lockwoo<l- 
Shackelford  .\dver.  .Agency,  Los  .Angeles,  Cal. 
— using  Newspapers,  Magazines,  Religious 
Press,  Direct  by  Mail,  Circulars,  Radiocast¬ 
ing — Distr. :  Consumers. 

Huth  &  James  Shoe  Mfg  Co.,  224  W.  Wash¬ 
ington  St.,  Milwaukee,  Wis. — “Women’s 
Shoes” — Paulson-Gerlach  &  Associates,  Mil¬ 
waukee,  Wis. — H.  H.  Sinako,  .Acet.  Exec. — 
Distr.:  Natl.;  Dealers  1700. 

Northrop  .Aircraft.  Inc.,  Northrop  Field, 
Hawthorne,  Cal. — “.Aircraft” — John  Riordan 
Co.,  Los  Angeles,  Cal. — Eiarl  Culp,  Acet. 
Exec. — using  M.agazines — Distr.:  National. 

Sanimo  Inilustries,  Spencer,  Ind. — “Cig- 
aiette  Dispenser” — Martin  Adver.  Agency, 
New  York  City — using  Newspapers,  Maga- 
izines — Distr.:  Natl.;  Consumers;  Dealers  79; 
Jobbers  4. 

Wellesley  Soap  &  Chemical  Co.,  18  Chemical 
Lane,  Newton  Lower  Falls,  Mass. — “Charm 
Shampoo” — Cory  Snow,  Inc.,  Boston,  Mass. — 
using  Newspapers,  Direct  by  Mail,  Radio¬ 
casting. 


WHAT  OUR 
READERS  SAY 

Fe-vv  E  6c  P.  Issues 
Get  to  Berlin 

To  Editor  &  Publisher: 

Because  of  war  conditions  your  bill 
of  June  1  reached  me  only  today. 

Needless  to  say,  we  are  receiving 
practically  no  copies  of  your  maga¬ 
zine  during  the  war,  but  I  want  to 
keep  up  my  subscription  nevertheless, 
in  the  hope  that  at  least  from  time 
to  time  a  stray  copy  may  miraculously 
run  the  gamut  of  censors,  submarines, 
and  the  secret  service  agents. 

Incidentally,  my  address — as  repeat¬ 
edly  forwarded  to  you — is  not  Mark- 
grafenstrasse  77  but  Zimmerstrasse  68. 

Very  truly  yours, 

Louis  P.  Lochner, 

The  Associated  Press, 
Berlin. 

■ 

On  Subscription  Basis 
Not  Publicity 

To  Editor  &  Pubusher: 

I  noted  in  your  Sept.  7  issue,  page 
32,  an  item  concerning  a  new  publica¬ 
tion  being  issued  by  the  Commerce 
Department,  known  as  Domestic  Com¬ 
merce  Weekly.  Apparently  through 
a  misunderstanding,  you  described 
it  as  our  having  “expanded”  our  pub¬ 
licity  activities. 

The  Domestic  Commerce  Weekly 
takes  the  place  of  a  similar  publica¬ 
tion  known  as  Domestic  Commerce, 
and  is  a  new,  streamlined  version.  Its 
purpose  is  to  provide  business  men 
with  current  business  information. 

However,  this  publication  is  not  a 
publicity  activity  and  is  not  prepared 
in  my  division.  It  is  issued  by  the 
Publications  Division  of  the  Bureau 
of  Foreign  and  Domestic  Commerce, 
and  sells  on  a  subscription  basis. 

Yours  very  truly, 

Frederick  N.  Polangin, 
Director  Division  of  Current 
Information, 

IP(SP  DIVIDEND 

The  board  of  directors  of  Interna¬ 
tional  Paper  and  Power  Company 
Sept.  10  declared  a  regular  dividend 
of  $1.25  a  share  for  the  third  quarter 
of  1940,  on  the  company’s  outstanding 
cumulative  convertible  5%  preferred 
stock,  payable  Sept.  28,  1940,  to  hold¬ 
ers  of  record  at  close  of  business  Sept. 

20,  1940,  Undeclared  cumulative  di¬ 
vidends  on  this  stock  amount  to 
$12.50  a  share.  The  directors  of  In¬ 
ternational  Paper  Company  which 
also  met  did  not  take  any  action  with 
respect  to  dividends.  However,  IP  & 

P  has  agreed  to  pay  to  any  of  the  few 
remaining  holders  of  the  International 
Paper  Company  7%  preferred  stock, 
who  so  wish,  the  further  sum  of  $1.25 
a  share  against  an  assignment  of  that 
amount  of  dividends  accrued  on  such 
stock. 

NEW  SMITH  EDITION 

Louis  Mariano,  Chicago  Daily  News 
editorial  staff  member,  has  published  I 
a  new  edition  of  the  late  Henry  Jus¬ 
tin  Smith’s  observations  on  newspaper 
work,  entitled  “It’s  the  Way  It’s  Writ¬ 
ten.”  The  collection  of  three  articles, 
based  on  lectures  delivered  by  Mr. 
Smith  when  he  was  managing  editor 
of  the  Daily  News,  contains  a  preface 
written  by  Arthur  T.  Robb,  editor  of 
Editor  &  Publisher.  The  front  pages 
of  15  representative  U.  S.  dailies  are 
reproduced  on  the  front  cover,  with 
the  back  cover  given  over  to  the 
American  Society  of  Newspaper  Edi¬ 
tors’  “Canons  of  Joumalism.”  Hm 
booklets  are  obtainable  through  the 
Daily  News  Personal  Service  Bureau. 
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CLYDE  A.  EPPERSON,  51,  publisher, 

Kaysville  (Utah)  Reflex  and  oper¬ 
ator  of  the  Inland  Printing  Company, 
Kaysville,  died  in  a  New  York  hos¬ 
pital  of  an  embolism  Sept.  16.  He  was 
a  former  president  of  the  Utah  State 
Press  Association. 

Frank  Beatle,  29,  assistant  city  edi¬ 
tor,  Des  Moines  (la.)  Tribune,  was 
killed  Sept.  22  in  an  auto  accident  in 
Des  Moines.  He  was  thrown  through 
the  windshield.  Beatle  joined  the 
Tribune  staff  in  1935  as  a  copyreader 
and  became  the  assistant  city  editor 
in  1937. 

Herbert  Arthur  “Bert'’  Stein,  60, 
news  editor,  Vancouver  Sun,  and  one 
of  Canada’s  best  known  newspaper¬ 
men,  died  recently  at  the  General 
Hospital,  Vancouver,  B.  C.,  after  a 
brief  illness.  He  had  been  a  member 
of  .the  staff  of  the  Svm  for  25  years, 
serving  in  various  capacities  includ¬ 
ing  that  of  managing  editor. 

William  T.  Ryan,  turf  writer  on  the 
Worcester  (Mass.)  Telegram,  died  in 
Worcester  City  Hospital  Sept.  21,  after 
suffering  heart  attacks  at  Narragan- 
sett,  R.  1.,  racetrack  and  in  the 
Telegram  city  room  earlier  that 
night.  He  had  written  on  the  sport 
since  1908. 

Mrs.  Jessie  Seacrest  McIntosh, 
daughter  of  J.  C.  Seacrest,  publisher 
of  the  Lincoln  (Neb.)  State  Journal, 
died  last  week  in  Honolulu,  after 
complications  resulting  from  an 
operation.  She  had  been  on  a  va¬ 
cation. 

John  Wesley  McIver,  46,  advertis¬ 
ing  executive,  Maxon,  Inc.,  New  York 
agency,  died  Sept.  24,  at  his  home  in 
Forest  Hills.  Queens.  He  was  previ¬ 
ously  with  General  Electric  and  had 
been  in  charge  of  that  accoimt  at  the 
agency. 

Andrew  Coburn,  53,  an  executive 
with  Hays  MacFarland  &  Company, 
Chicago  agency,  died  Sept.  22  of  a 
heart  attack  in  his  home  at  Evanston, 
Ill.  He  was  formerly  advertising 
manager  for  the  Maxwell  Motor  Com¬ 
pany  prior  to  entering  the  agency 
field. 

Gama  Gilbert,  34,  of  the  New  York 
Times  music  department  since  1938, 
died  Sept.  24  after  a  long  illness. 

Frederick  J.  Lazell,  72,  professor 
of  journalism,  at  the  State  University 
of  Iowa,  Des  Moines,  from  1924  to 
1937,  died  Sept.  23  in  Des  Moines,  of 
pneumonia.  He  started  as  a  reporter 
on  the  Cedar  Rapids  (la.)  Republican 
later  becoming  managing  editor  and 
then  editor. 

T.  J.  Campbell.  76,  who  retired  as 
editor  of  Chattanooga  News  in  1926, 
died  Sept.  18  in  Dayton,  Tenn.,  fol¬ 
lowing  several  months  illness.  He 
joined  tlie  News  in  1917. 


JAMES  D.  PARHAM 

Charlotte,  N.  C.,  Sept.  23-^ames 
Daniels  Parham,  27,  state  news  editor 
of  the  Charleston  (S.  C.)  News  and 
Courier,  son  of  J.  A.  Parham,  manag¬ 
ing  editor  of  the  Charlotte  Observer, 
died  Friday  morning  in  a  Charleston 
hospital  of  a  streptococcal  throat  in¬ 
fection  after  an  illness  of  four  days. 
The  body  was  brought  to  Charlotte 
for  funeral  services  and  burial  Sat¬ 
urday.  Ml-.  Parham  joined  the  staff 
of  the  News  and  Courier  in  1935  after 
previous  service  with  the  Charlotte 
Observer  and  as  head  of  the  news 
bureau  of  Elon  college.  He  was  pro¬ 
moted  to  state  news  editor  of  the 
Charleston  newspaper  Dec.  15,  1936,  a 
position  he  held  at  the  time  of  his 
death . 


CLASSIFIED 

RATES 


••SITUATIONS  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .50  per  line 
4  times  —  .40  per  line 


"HELP  WANTED" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

1  time  —  .90  per  line 

2  times  —  .80  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 


"BUSINESS  OPPORTUNITIES" 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 


OTHER  CLASSIFICATIONS 

(Cash  with  Order) 

I  time  —  .90  per  line 
4  times  —  .70  per  line 


Count  five  words  to  line,  box  number  to 
be  counted  as  three  words.  Minimum 
space,  three  lines.  References  required 
with  "Business  Opportunities"  and  other 
ads  involving  sale  of  property  or  goods. 


FORMS  CLOSE  THURS.  NOON 

A  four  times  "Situation  Wanted"  ad  car¬ 
ries  with  it  a  six  month  registration  in  the 
Personnel  Service.  Applicants  are  regis¬ 
tered  only  in  this  manner. 


Public  Notice 


TKIBUTK  TO  ‘-WANT- ADS” 

If  you've  read  this  issue  up  to  this  point, 
you’ll  probably  anree  that  our  editorial 
and  display  advertising  departments  did 
a  swell  job  in  portraying  the  contribu¬ 
tion  of  the  Press  to  American  Democracy. 
Well,  we  think  the  humble  ‘‘Want-Ads” 
of  your  daily  newspaper  should  get  a 
mention,  too. 

Most  people  have  used'  a  classified  ad 
to  buy  or  sell  or  to  get  a  job.  It's  a 
public  institution  and  we  are  proud  to 
be  the  "Want-Ads”  de{iartment  for  the 
printing  and  publishing  field. 

As  a  reader  of  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER, 
you  probably  have  used  our  columns — 
if  an  employer,  to  secure  personnel;  if  a 
newspaperman,  to  get  a  job;  or  per¬ 
haps  as  a  newspaper  broker  or  used- 
equipment  dealer  using  a  listing  every 
week.  We  feel  sure  you  will  continue 
to  read  and  to  use  our  columns. 

THE  CLASSIFIED  DEPARTMENT 
Editor  A  Publisher 


Business  Opportunity 


Former  publisher  of  successful  weekly  in 
Long  Island’s  smartest  residential  sec¬ 
tion  with  branch  N.  Y.  department  stores, 
seeks  active  partner  with  $15,000  to 
finance  new  publiration.  Box  1496,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


Circnlation  Promotion 


Successful  subscription  contests  for  over 
30  years.  CHARLES  PARTLOWE  CO., 
Occidental  Building,  Indianapolis. 


Literary  Services 


Stories,  books,  verse,  drama,  revised,  mar¬ 
keted.  Send  MSS.  No  reading  charge. 
Theses-Speeches.  MARANTHA  WRIT- 
ER.S,  156  Fifth,  N.  Y.  C. 


Publication  Service 


What  are  your  publication  problems? 

Our  services  include:  designing  formats; 
securing  low  printing  quotations;  edit¬ 
ing;  proofreading;  selling  advertising 
space;  arranging  newsstand  distribution. 
Arlington  Editorial  Bureau,  Times  Build¬ 
ing,  N.  Y.  C.  BRyant  9-3941. 


NEWSPAPERS  BOUGHT  AND  SOLD 


Help  Wonted 


Properties  listed  below  are  offered  either  by 
the  publishers  themselsrs  or  by  the  more 
reliable  brokers  in  the  field. 


Newspapers  For  Sole 


LOOKING  FOR  A  NEWSPAPER. 
Just  a  Few  Offerings  from  Our  Large  List: 


Circulation  Manager  experienced  on  news¬ 
papers  with  office  carrier  delivery  system. 
Must  understand  importance  of  news¬ 
paper  boy  welfare  work,  have  initiative, 
aggressiveness,  efficient  in  handling  de¬ 
tails,  etc.  State  age,  education,  experi¬ 
ence,  Association  work  handled,  earnings 
past  five  years  and  three  references  in 
confidence  to  Box  1654,  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher, _ 


For  $40,000,  only  $10,000  down,  finest  op¬ 
portunity  for  capable  Democratic  news¬ 
paper  man  w-e  ever  knew  about. 

An  exclusive  newspaper.  Southern  Mi¬ 
chigan,  substantial,  with  fine  equipment, 
$6,000  down. 

Splendid  weekly  Southern  Wisconsin, 
$7,500  down. 

Republican  county  seat  weekly  Indiana, 
$7,500,  including  good  brick  building, 
$3,000  down. 

Grand  weekly  in  thriving  county  seat. 
Midwest.  Splendid  building,  fine  equip¬ 
ment,  $‘32,000,  half  down. 

Splendid  Repubiican  county  seat  week¬ 
ly  West  Virginia,  $15,000.  Wants  all 
cash,  but  might  consider  terms,  right 
party. 

For  $9,500,  half  dow-n,  old  established 
suburban  weekly,  finest  Western  City. 
Ask  us. 

Weekly,  just  far  enough  from  Chicago, 
yet  in  Metropolitan  area.  Price  and 
terms,  if  interested. 

Exclusive  weekly,  fine  port  city.  Great 
Lakes,  1700  pop.  at  $8,000,  half  down. 

Hundred  thousand  dollar  publishing 
house  fine  w-estern  city,  at  half  price, 
only  $10,000  down. 

Big  publishing  liou.se  central  states  (no 
new-spaper)  doing  steady  business  over 
$250,000.  Want  to  retire.  Will  sell  for 
$200,000,  half  down.  Or,  half  interest 
pro  rata.  This  is  a  prize. 

We  have  lots  of  others,  dailies  and 
weeklies — w-e  are  selling  them,  too. 

LEX  FEIGHNER  AGENCY 

Nashville _ Michigan 

Unusual  opportunity — morning  and  evening 
combination  daily:  exclusive  field  North- 
w-est;  averaging  net  above  salary  around 
$50,000  annually;  no  sacrifice  price  but 
will  consider  selling  account  failing 
health;  state  qualifications  and  give  refer- 
eiices.  Box  167‘2.  Editor  &  Pilblishet. 
;19 — Ohio  Co.  Seat  weekly.  Gross  $16,000 
plus.  Most  liberal  terms.  $5,000  cash 
will  handle.  For  this  and  similar  bar¬ 
gains.  w-rite: 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  A-  ASSOCIATES 
New-spaper  Brokers  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Nowipopor  Brokort 


Capable  handling,  buying,  selling,  mergers. 
No  leases  or  trades.  Highest  references. 
LEX  FEIGHNER  AGENCY,  Nashville,  Mich. 
Daily  and  weekly  properties  bought  sold 
and  appraised.  ConMential  inquiries  in¬ 
vited.  L.  P.  Likely,  Newspaper  Appraisal 

Corp’n.,  101  Park.  New  'i’ork. _ 

If  you  are  thinking  of  locating  on  the  Pa¬ 
cific  Coast,  write  me.  A.  W.  Stypes, 
Mills  Bldg.,  San  Francisco. 


Nowspaport  Wonfod 


Discriminating  Man  wants  small  daily  or 
strong  weekly  in  substantial  community. 
Will  consider  part  interest  in  daily  if 
publisher  contemplates  retiring.  Box  1620, 

Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Have  $40,000  cash  as  down  payment  for 
daily  in  South,  8outhw-est  or  Northwest. 
Box  1606,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Director  for  Publicity  and  Public  Belations 
Department  with  national  agency  promot¬ 
ing  commonly  used  food  product.  30-35 
years  of  age.  Must  be  familiar  with  all 
types  of  publicity  media  and  successful 
writer  with  talent  for  sales  promotioa. 

Box  1674,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Newspaper  in  Southern  city  of  60,000  is 
planning  to  install  engraving  equipment 
and  is  seeking  services  of  engraver  to 
supervise  installation  and  to  work  as  en¬ 
graver  after  plant  goes  into  operation. 
Address  Box  1670,  Editor  &  Publisher, 
giving  experience,  age,  references  and 
salary  expected. 


SYNDICATE 

SALESMAN 

wanted  who  is  young  and  has  a 
knowledge  of  the  newspaper 
business.  Splendid  opportunity 
for  the  right  man.  Applications 
will  be  treated  confidentially. 

McNaught  Syndicate 
Greenwich,  Conn. 


Old  established  professional  military  map- 
zine  seeks  services  in  editorial  department 
of  young  newspaperman  or  magazine  edi¬ 
torial  worker.  Applicant  must  be  a  Re- 
erve  officer  and  preferably  an  KOTC 
graduate.  Give  full  details  of  your  ex¬ 
perience  in  first  letter.  Box  1565,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. _ 

Salesman  contacting  daily  papers,  sell  syn¬ 
dicated  daily  feature,  sideline.  Liberal 
commission,  territory.  Box  1608,  Editor 
&  PuhlishcT. 


Sitaotions  Waitad 

Administrative 


Accountant — t-xceT>tionally  experienced  in 
newspaper  detail.  Very  strong  on  ciren- 
lation  accounting.  Former  chief  ac¬ 
countant  of  two  small-city  dailies,  and 
an  outstanding  New  York  City  publics- 
tion.  Former  ABC  auditor.  Go  nsy- 
w here.  Box  1661  Editor  A  Publ i sher. 

Business  Manager,  Accounting  ExecuUve 
on  one  of  the  most  successful  Urge 
Dailies  desires  to  make  change.  Age  45 
— outstandiug  economical  operation  rec¬ 
ord.  A  producer  and  money-maker.  A-1 
reputation;  ability,  integrity,  and  sp- 
pearance.  Box  1544,  Editor  A  Piiblisbcr. 

Secretary-Stenographer,  well  seasoned,  alert 
seeks  position  in  Metropolitan  New  York 
Refined  appearance,  personable,  extrmely 
capable.  Box  1675,  Editor  A  Publisher. 


Wanted — Daily;  population  20,000  to  50,- 
000;  circulation  5,000  to  25,000.  $250,- 
000  cash.  To  close  deal  by  October  1st. 
.Send  complete  details,  paid  circnlation, 
price  and  terms,  gross  income  by  the 
month. 

MURRAY  E.  HILL  AND  ASSOCIATES 
Newspaper  Brokers  Nashville,  Tenn. 


Help  Wqgfad 


Advertising  Salesman  for  daily  near  New 
York.  Must  be  a  producer  and  layout 
man.  State  salary  to  start,  age,  refer¬ 
ences  and  experience.  Box  1635,  Editor 
A  Publisher. 


I'M  YOLR  MA>  .  .  . 

If  you're  InokitiR  for  a 
rapable  all-around  Promotion 
Manager.  Twenty  years  of 
newspaper  experience  and  for¬ 
merly  Promotion  Manager  of 
one  of  the  country’s  foremost 
Metropolitan  dailies,  qualifies 
me  for  any  promotional  job. 

Ability  to  write  foreeful  copy- 
on  circulation,  editorial,  sports 
and  advertising  promotion.  I'm 
just  40,  married  and  am  will¬ 
ing  to  go  anywhere  if  offered 
real  opportunity. 


Box  1678. 
Usher. 


Editor  &  Pub- 


L  Draft  a  four-time  ad  Mttii^  forth 
your  qualifications  and  send  it  to  us 
with  payment.  (Count  five  words  to 
the  line  40c  per  line,  per  issue).  For 
four  consecutive  issues,  your  messaie 
will  reach  prospective  employers.  Many 
arc  placed  directly  through  this 
source. 

2.  Fill  out  completely  the  registration 
blanh  that  will  be  sent  you  upon  re¬ 
ceipt  of  copy.  Registration  is  good 
for  six  months,  and  this  procedure 
makes  your  record  available  to  the 
publishers  and  exKuthres  calling  upon 
us  constantly  for  help  for  all  depart¬ 
ments  of  a  newspauwr  and  its  allied 
Journalistic  fields.  Your  confidence 
respected,  of  course. 

3.  Deadline.  12  DO  Thursday,  neon. 

E&PPERSONNELSERVICE 


t70a*  TImM  Bldg. 


N.  Y.  C. 
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Sitaatioiit  Waatcd 

AdmlUiBg 


A  (IfHiiud  good  adman,  29 ;  strong  on  sales, 
copy,  “specials;”  can  show  record.  Earn¬ 
ing  $45.  Prefer  East.  Box  1660.  Editor 
t  Publisher. 


Ad-Salesman  —  eighteen  years’  experience 
display  and  classified,  large  and  small 
dailies.  Copy  and  layout  presentation 
that  produces  linage.  Age  40,  married. 
Available.  Box  1568,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Man  with  unusual  experience 
on  papers  three  to  forty  thousand.  Copy 
and  layouts  that  have  sold  extra  lineage. 
Married  with  family.  Also,  editorial  ex¬ 
perience.  Moderate  salary.  Seek  position 
as  salesman,  advertising  manager  or  pub¬ 
lisher’s  assistant.  Twenty-one  years  on 
newspapers.  Available  immediately.  Makes 
friends  and  holds  them  for  paper.  Fine 
references.  Box  1679,  Editor  &  Pub 
li.sher. 


ADVERTI.SINO  MANAGER 

Unbroken  achievement  record  past  seven 
years  local  and  national  classifications, 
small-city  and  Metropolitan  dailies.  Edi¬ 
torial,  circulation,  promotion,  merchandis¬ 
ing  background. 

Seek  change  from  sinecure  to  organiza¬ 
tion  where  there’s  more  need  for  build¬ 
ing  and  more  opportunity  for  develop¬ 
ment.  Stocked  with  tested  ideas  for  sell¬ 
ing  newspapers  to  renders  and  adver¬ 
tisers.  $4500-$7000,  or  bonus  against 
results.  University  honors  graduate.  28, 
Resume,  references  available.  Box  1665, 
Editor  &  Publisher. 


ADVERTISING  MANAGER— 

Salesman 

Eighteen  years’  experience  display  and  na¬ 
tional,  large  and  small  dailies;  copy  and 
layout  presentation  that  produces  linage. 
Age  42.  married. 

Box  1650  Editor  &  Publisher 


Advertising  Salesman,  30  yeans  of  age. 
Layouts,  copy,  |>romotions  .  .  .  producer. 
Eight  years'  experieiiee — -some  manager¬ 
ial.  Box  1558,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Advertising  Salesman,  experienced,  can  in¬ 
crease  your  lineage;  good  promotion  ideas, 
copy  layouts,  go  anywhere.  Available  for 
IH-rsonal  interview;  newspaper  references. 
Box  14011,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Assistant  to  ad-manager,  or  managership 
small  department.  Three  .vears  clo.se  con 
tan  with  successful  manager,  (’ollege 
graduate.  28,  married,  employed,  western. 
Box  1505,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

DEPEXDABEE  EXECUTIVE 

I  am  considered  an  outstanding  Classified 
bead,  having  had  repeated  success.  Be¬ 
fore  Classified.  I  was  a  solicitor,  did  pro¬ 
motion  and  became  advertising  manager. 
Now  seek  a  new  post  with  more  scope 
for  the  future. 

College  man,  42  years,  thoroughly  sea¬ 
soned  executive  in  front  office  adminis- 
Iration.  Excellent  reference,  good  per¬ 
sonality,  organizer,  salesman.  Other 
attainments,  but  favorite  hobby  is  work. 
Desire  permanent  position  either  high 
“P  OC’  if  not  so  high,  with  a  chance  to 
make  good  and  secure  advancement, 
"ould  accept  special  assignment  which 
carries  prospects  of  permanency. 

lA  tiling  to  manage  special  edition,  cir- 
'■nlation  campaign,  food  show  or  special 
promotion.  Vvill  go  anywhere  to  iinder- 
I  *.  "ncthw-hile  job.  Box  1657,  Editor 
t  Publisher. 

Experienced  S^esman  and  Reporter  seeks 
opportunity  in  publishing  or  advertising 
msiness.  Now  traveling  for  famous  drug 
aouse  College  graduate.  27.  Virginian. 
»"x  1506,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

general  manager. 

PI  BLUSHER’S  ASSLSTANT, 
ADVERTLSING  director. 

in  revitalizing  and  re- 
omtuing  advertising  on  three  ’  problem” 
•sa M-’’®  ''i'es  of  40,000,  200,000 
t---  U'®'',  population.  Graduate  leading 

fichool  of  Journalism.  Familiar 
tin..  ‘ioio'i  newspaper  administra 

ill.,.. ^  man.  Right  eonnection  most 
lalio  'I.-'!-  P-xcellent  references.  Box 

_  ‘Ob-l.  Editor  A-  Publi.sher. 

*^r^**fn  'J'tB  over  20  years’  experi- 
p"oUinn  and  daily  field  seeks 

azer  V  a*.  «r  Advertising  Man 

lianee  "  ''i*  a"  details  of  iiews- 

succpKsf,,?'^^’  ‘lepartments.  Has 

'aendatinL  furnish  recom- 

go  anvils*'  ■*"’  “‘avried,  and  will 

dure  opjiortunity  to  pro 

Write  H  '  aoyancenient  present  itself. 

Editor  &  Publisher. 


Sltaatleai  Waated 
CreaUtioB 


Circulation  Executive,  age  31,  wants  city, 
country  or  circulation  managership  con¬ 
nection.  Unusual  record,  18  years’  ex¬ 
perience — “away  above  average.”  Em¬ 
ployed  but  available  for  right  offer.  Box 

1610,  Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

Circulation  Manager,  over  twenty  years’ 
experience  on  two  well-known  Eastern 
newspapers.  Age  46.  good  health,  good 
record.  References.  Box  1613,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

Circulation  Manager  or  Assistant  —  four¬ 
teen  years’  experience  on  large  and  small 
newspapers.  Specializes  in  carrier  boy- 
promotion.  Interested  in  position  with 
future  based  on  re.sults.  Go-getter  with 
good  record  and  best  of  references.  Box 

1564.  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Energetic  and  very  aggressive  and  conser¬ 
vative  young  circulator  with  plenty  of 
ideas,  desires  to  make  a  change.  Fifteen 
years  experience  in  all  phases  of  circula¬ 
tion  and  promotion  —  including  seven 
years  in  the  newspaper  accident  insur¬ 
ance  field.  Will  consider  any  reasonable 
offer  with  future  possibilities.  Box  1511, 

Edi t or  &  Publisher. _ 

Highly  recommended,  capable,  reliable, 
hard  working,  conscientious  Circulation 
Manager  evening  daily  Chicago  area; 
roadman  important  Southern  morning 
daily-Sunday,  both  totaling  twenty  years, 
desire  immediate  connection  anywhere. 

Box  1510,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Young  Man  with  fifteen  years’  experience 
in  all  phases  of  circulation  and  promo¬ 
tion.  including  seven  years  in  the  news¬ 
paper  accident  insurance  field.  Now  em¬ 
ployed  by  The  Hickey  Mitchell  Company 
as  field  representative,  will  consider  any 
reasonable  offer  with  future  possibilities. 
Write  Box  1511.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


SltHations  Wanted 

Editorial 

A  bargain  at  $35.00.  Top  reporter  medium 
daily  chain  five  years,  wants  change. 
Any  beat.  Double  desk.  Seotcli-IriKh.  Age 
28.  Ex-hig-college  editor.  Box  1645,  E^di- 

tor  &  Publisher. _ 

“A  hind  let  loose;  he  giveth  goodly  words.” 
Expert  at  rewrite,  cojiy  and  city  desk, 
editorials,  leg  work;  specialist  in  gov¬ 
ernment.  Five  years’  expi-rienee  on  Mel- 
ropolit.an  area  daily.  B.S.,  M.A,  Box 

1607.  Editor  &  Pnhiisher. _ 

A  triple-threat  newspaperman,  out  front  at 
rewrite,  general  assignment,  copy  desk. 
Nine  years’  experience.  Last  two  as  by 
line  writer  on  Metropolitan  daily.  Sea¬ 
soned  at  features,  editorials,  make-up. 
Anywhere.  Box  1669,  Editor  &  Piiblish- 

cr. _ 

A  Young  Writer  (36)  wants  reiinrtorial, 
pnhlieity  or  general  editorial  work.  Re¬ 
cently  active  in  helping  found  new 
.Metropolitan  daily;  editi-d  critical  de- 
Iiartinents  on  same.  Other  newspaper, 
writing  experience.  Box  1576,  Editor 

&  Publisher. _ 

Able  young  man,  21.  eager  to  write,  learn, 
gain  experience.  Will  travel.  Journalism 
student.  Employed.  Excellent  references. 

Box  1524,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Able  Young  Newsman,  Northwestern  Gradu¬ 
ate,  year  on  community  weekly,  wants 

_ daily  joh.  Box  1535,  Editor  &  Pnhiisher. 

Cartoonist  (Sporta) — fast,  creative,  original 
stylist;  ambitious,  formerly  with  NEA. 
Work  anywhere.  Samples.  Box  1667, 

Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

College  graduate,  no  aversion  to  hard  work, 
seeks  publicity  or  advertising  job;  news¬ 
paper  and  pnblieation  experience;  copy 
and  layout  ability.  Box  1548,  Editor  & 

Publisher. _ 

College  graduate,  24,  social  science  major, 
seeks  reportorial  job.  Has  practical 
background  experience  to  be  competent 
beginner.  Box  1472.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
Copyreader;  young,  experienced,  compe¬ 
tent;  well  informed.  Box  1546,  Editor  & 

Pnlilisher. _ 

Editor-Reporter,  single,  with  seven  years’ 
experience,  seeks  post  on  daily  or  week¬ 
ly.  News,  siiorts.  pix.  Go  anywhere, 
hilt  West  preferred.  Box  1634.  Editor  & 
Pnhiisher. 


EDITORIAL  EXEf’UTIVE 

NeWK|>a|>er.  magazine  and  ]iiihlir 
relatiiins  directorship  background. 

Now  and  for  i)aKt  fotir  years  on 
leading  national  magazine.  Con- 
tiniions  and  iinitnpe.-iehnhie  record. 

Ijong  experience  in  ereative  and 
(lictorial  jonrnaliMii.  Proven  ex- 
I>ert  at  hreathing  new  life  into 
ailing  piihlieatiniis  and  starting 
new  ones  soundly.  Prefer  New 
York  field,  Imt  will  consider  out 
side  offers.  New  York  calls  please 
refer  to  Editor  &  Pnhiisher  Per¬ 
sonnel  Service  by  railing  BRynnt 
9  3052. 

Box  1655  Editor  b  Publisher 


triple  threat 

crack  co 

D^en  '  ..'"■ootnlmn.  Age  28. 
»'nall  town^a*  ...‘‘’‘••■'■■'ence  Met; 
I’Sblisher 


Editorial  Cartoouist-Art  Director  or  all¬ 
round  artist  with  thirteen  years’  ex¬ 
perience;  cartoons  reiiroduced  interna¬ 
tionally;  seeks  coniieetion  with  Metro- 
imlitan  daily.  Married.  Box  1575,  Eldi- 
lor  A-  Pnhiisher. 


Shopot-  THE  EQUIPMENT  MART  -Aad  Sov 

New  Eqmpment  mi  Smpplus  —  Used  Machimry  Burtmu 
For  the  PriHting-Pablishing  Field 


CompesiRg  Roori  EqRipRiaRt  For  Sal* 


Buy  Idnotypes,  lutertypes  from  prartical 
machinists.  Unequalled  values.  Large 
stork;  all  models  on  hand  for  quick  turn¬ 
over.  Everything  for  the  composing 
room.  Linotype  Maintenance  Co..  237 
Lafayette  St.,  N.  _ 

Goss  Mat  Rolling  Press;  Rouse  Band  Saw; 
Linotypes,  models  5-8-14.  Many  other 
items.  Northern  Machine  Works,  Marshall 
&  Jefferson.  Phila.,  Penn. _ 

Guaranteed  Rebuilt  Linotypes  b  Intertirpcs 
See  HOOD-FALCO  CORP.,  First 

225  Varick  Street  New  Y'ork,  N.  Y. 

Linotype  Machines  are  rebuilt  much  more 
economically  thru  our  specialized  service. 
Modernization  possible  only  thru  STAR 
iin|)roved  parts.  Ask  for  details.  Lino 
tyjie  Parts  Company,  203  Lafayette  St., 
New  York  City. 

LINOTYPE,  INTERTYPE  MACHINE, S 
All  models.  Completely  Rebuilt. 

Linotype  Supply  Co. 

335  Canal  Street _ New  York  City 

Model  eSM  42-Pica  Intertype,  serial  niim 
her  over  10,000.  Also  rebuilt  Linotypes 
and  Intertypes  of  all  models;  Monotypes, 
Cylinder  Preses,  Job  Pres.ses,  Automatics. 
We  guarantee  new  machine  performance. 

PAYNE  &  WALSH  CORPORA-nON 
82  Beekman  Street  New  York,  N.  Y. 

W'anted — Fonts,  molds,  magazines,  motors, 
escapements,  magazine  cradles  and  other 
Linotype  and  Intertype  parts  and  acces¬ 
sories.  We  buy,  sell  and  trade.  Tell  ns 
your  needs.  Montgomery  &  Bacon,  To- 
wandii,  Penna, 


Mechanical  Equipment  For  Sale 


All  sizes  cylinder  pre.sses,  job  presses, 
Kelly  presses,  Kluge  Units.  John  'riiomp- 
son  j)resses.  Linotypes.  Intertypes,  com- 
j>lete  jilants  bonglit  and  sold. 

GRAPHIC  MACHINERY  EXCHANGE.  Ine. 

30  West  24th  St.  New  York  City,  N.  Y. 


Fhete-Engravinq  Eqaipment  For  Sola 


Photo-engraving  Equipment  and  Metals 
E.  T.  SULLEBARGER  CO. 

110  Pulton  St.  538  S.  Clark  St. 

New  York,  N.  Y.  Chicago,  Ill. 


CHEMCO 

Photo-Engraving  Equipment 
complete  film  plants 
Chemco  Photo  Products  Company 
2;!0  W.  41st  Street  New  York  City 


Tasope’ — world’s  largest  builders  of  com¬ 
plete  photo-engraving  plants.  Precision 
imilt,  low-cost  equipment  for  daily  or 
weekly.  Complete  instruction.  Cash  or 
terms.  Catalogs  free.  Dejjt.  A.  TASOPE’ 
Bldg.,  Aurora,  Missouri. 


Press  Room  Equipment  For  Sole 


Duplex  Angle  Bar  Press,  motor,  etc. 
George  O.  Heffelman  406  West  Pico 

Los  Angeles  California 


Hoe  6  unit  straight-pattern  heavy  duty  press 
with  2  double  high-speed  folders  and  4 
combination  black  and  universal  color 
comic  couples.  Excellent  running  condi¬ 
tion.  May  he  seen  in  operation.  Box 
1462,  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Wanted  to  Buy 


Used  horseshoe  slot  city  desk. 

Box  1663  Editor  &  Pnhiisher 


Wood  Type  For  Sale 


M'OOl)  TYPE  FOR  NEWSPAPERS 
Ameriean  Wood  Type  Mfg.  Co.,  270  Lafay¬ 
ette  .-St..  N.  Y.  C.  Write  for  eatalog. 


Situations  Wanted 

Editorial  (Cont’d) 

EDITORIAL  ASSISTANT.  Or“^ 
Journalistic  Work,  Anywhere. 

Woman.  Good  newspaper  style,  direct  and 
concise;  fine  command  of  English;  rewrite 
and  editing  experience;  widely  traveled; 
well  edneated ;  cultural  background;  ex¬ 
cellent  references  in  journalistic  field. 
Now  employed,  but  available  ininiediately. 
Box  1556. _ Editor  &  Publisher. 

Energetic  Reporter-Photographer.  Ext)eri- 
enced  news  and  trade  papers — all  phases 
editorial  work.  Y'onng,  college  graduate. 
Box  1653,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Experience:  makeup,  news,  copyreading, 
society.  Small  daily  preferred.  Capable 
of  hard  work.  Age  22.  References.  Box 
1640,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  copyreader,  reimrter,  or  re 
search  man,  ten  years;  now  32;  wide  gen¬ 
eral  information,  especially  history;  seeks 
chance  to  work  up  background  material 
besides  regular  duties.  Box  1570,  Editor 
&  Publisher. _ 

Experienced  In  Reporting,  features,  review¬ 
ing,  desk  work.  University  graduate,  24, 
wi.shes  editorial  or  pnblieity  opportunity, 
anywhere.  Three  years  on  daily  and 
trade  papers.  Box  1554,  Editor  &  Piih- 
lisher. _ _ 

Experienced  reporter,  rewrite  and  desk 
man  seeks  new  newspaper  joh.^  Six 
years’  experience  on  leading  Eastern 
daily;  also  several  months  technical  writ¬ 
ing.  Graduate  of  Columbia  School  of 
Journalism.  Now  employed.  Box  1536, 
Editor  b  Publisher. _ _ 

Graduate  Photographer-Engraver  with  news 
writing  ability  and  ten  years’  experience 
wants  position  on  growing  daily.  A-1 
references,  28  years  old ;  married.  Will 
go  anywhere.  Box  1542,  Editor  &  Pnb 
lisher.  _ _ 

Highly  experienced  desk  man,  cmiiloyed, 
wants  job  with  future  in  larger  city. 
Missouri  graduate;  married.  Be.st  reeoin- 
inendations.  Box  1545,  Editor  &  Pnh- 
lislier. _ _ _ 

Highly  experienced  Reporter,  rewrite,  desk 
man;  34,  married,  child;  good  daily 
haekgroand;  can  dig  for  news  and  pro- 
dure  clean  ropy  or  handle  respon.sible 
desk;  dependable;  available.  Box  1673, 
Editor  &  Publisher, _ 

Inexperienced,  but  willing  to  learn — com¬ 
petent  young  man  wants  position  on 
small  newspaper  -reporting,  advertising, 
etr.  Box  1553.  Editor  A  Publisher. 

Journalism  Graduate,  24.  University  sports 
pnhlieist,  INS  college  correspondent,  de.sk 
and  makeup  exin-rieiiee.  Box  1549,  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher. 


SltuatioR*  WaRtad 

Editorial  (Coat’d) 

Lawyer,  former  daily  newspaper  editor,  U- 
hrjirian,  literary  and  legal  research  ex¬ 
pert,  and  teacher,  seeks  position  as 
newspaper  librarian  or  in  similar  cai)a 
city.  Box  1539,  Editor  &  Publisher. 

Mag:azlne  editor,  eight  years  on  motion 
picture  publication,  Hollywood  studio 
experience,  wants  position  magazine, 
newspaper,  publishing  house.  Has  done 
proofreading,  book  reviewing,  interviews, 
fashions,  makeup.  Woman,  young.  Box 
1658,  Editor  &  Publisher. _ 

News  Editor,  slot,  makeup,  pictures,  tele¬ 
graph — my  swing  job  on  large  daily.  Go 
anywhere  in  East.  Box  1581,  Editor  ft 
Publisher, _ 

Fay  me  a  cub’s  rate  and  watch  a  bear 
develop.  Rutgers  Journalism  Graduate, 
22.  intensively  trained  in  reporting,  copy, 
cable-editing,  makeup,  features,  (io  any- 
where.  Box  1534,  Editor  A-  I’liblisher. 

Reporter,  29,  six  years  N.  Y.  C.,  looking 
for  berth  on  small-city  daily.  Boiith  or 
Southwest,  Box  1601,  Editor  &  Pnbirsher. 

Reporter;  A.B.;  experienced;  employed;  28; 
wants  reporting  or  editor’s  position  with 
future.  Prefer  Southwest  states.  Box 
1562.  Editor  &  Publisher. 


Reporter,  deskman.  Journalisiu  B.A..  Wis¬ 
consin,  1940,  honors.  College  daily  edi¬ 
tor.  Single.  21.  Box  1537,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

Want  amall,  medinm-slzed  city  daily  report¬ 
ing.  Diversified  New  York.  Pennsylvania 
dailies  experience.  Ago  26.  A.B.,  em¬ 

ployed.  Box  1664.  Editor  ft  Pnblisher. 

Yonng,  experienced  re-write  man.  reporter, 
four  years  on  big  dailies.  Blitzkrieged 
out  of  France.  Metropolitan  or  small 
ihiily.  Publicity.  Box  1543,  Editor  ft 
Publisher. _ 

Yonng  Woman,  college  graduate,  three  years 
on  daily,  desires  Washington  writing  joh. 
Box  1604.  Editor  ft  Publisher. 

Young  Woman  desires  reportorial  position 
small  daily  or  weekly,  anywhere.  ColIeg»- 
gradiiate  1940.  Experieiiee  weekly  paper, 
school  editor.  Box  1531,  Editor  ft  Pub¬ 
lisher. 


Sitvations  Wanted 
Publicity 

Mature  newspaper  man  of  wide  experience- 
wants  pnblieity  job;  forceful  writer,  ex¬ 
pert  editor,  a  fountain-head  of  originality 
and  creative  ideas  under  friendly  super 
vision.  Stephen  Beane,  Box  ll.’».  Forest 
Hills.  New  York. 


I 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


OTJ/^r)  THT  T/"  HT  TT-ITRTV  pomics. » lac. ..  weu „ 

I  I  V  J\  I  H  I  I  lx  II  I  1  1  1  I  Fl  1  1  “Since  then,  we  have  given  the  cam- 

AX-XX  X  X  XJ_IXX.  XXX  XXJ.4^LX  A  paign  news  fully  and  impartially,  with 

«  --  the  former  Republican  editorial  writer 

By  ARTHUR  ROBB  in  the  same  capacity.  Neither  of  us 

imposes  his  political  views  on  our 

IN  EVERY  other  situation,  nuwspa-  in  the  price  of  white  paper,  a  per-  ^ 

pers  have  disappeared  because  their  pendicular  increase  in  aU  wages,  the  teke  Adr  dlorce'^' 

business  communities  could  not,  or  necessity  for  mcreasmg  personnel  m  ^eaa^s  mKe  meir  cnoice.  The 


By  ARTHUR  ROBB 


TWO  INFLUENCES  are  operating  IN  EVERY  other  situation,  nuwspa-  in  the  price  of  white  pap 

among  American  daily  newspapers  pers  have  disappeared  because  their  pendicular  increase  in  all 

to  .ffec.  theu-  ^  chapgo  hao  affeoted  the  polUI., 

Sorg;  L  of'  Wh,  r.p.r.  money  to'  pay  for  era  ™uld  not  reach  a  balanoe,  could  . 

o  Svracuse  Universitv  u  p—  enough  advertising  not  handle  the  increased  busmess  in  “o®*-  unaer  lUU.WW  popi^- 

m  support  compeu.  out-dated  plants  nor  ob^n  new  ma-  ^  „‘^,Vt:l^^o'S^^Ut£' 
■Ipdpppndencp-  nalismQuarterly.  One  Susp.nd.d  tive  newspapers.  It  finery  in  time  to  ride  the  wave,  ";7day^at 

is  the  “monoi^listic  was  not  that  news-  TTiey  were  pelted  to  death  by  a  ram 

trend,  thanks  to  which  readers  of  paper  rates  were  exce^ively  high;  m  SsV^o  pu^° 

English  language  daily  newspapers  the  majority  of  cases,  the  rates  of  the  were  as  truly  war  casualties  as  any  newspaper.  I  never  sooke 

have  less  and  less  choice  of  local  suspended  newspaper  were  too  low  to  soldier  who  fell  m  ranee.  disrespectfully  of  a  candidate^for 

papers.”  The  other  is  “the  tremendous  provide  first-class  service  even  if  toey  In  the  ensuing  years,  the  post-war  president.  Governor,  Senator,  or  any 

shift  from  the  acknowledged  political  produced  volume  advertising  They  depression  killed  off  inany  more,  un-  j  ^ 

allegiance  of  the  press  toward  a  pro-  were  as  high  as  the  publisher  thought  able  to  meet  war-cost  budgeto  on  a  ^  scoundrel.  It  is  bad  manners 
claimed,  but  misleading,  indepen-  he  could  set  them  without  coinpletely  sharply  declining  income.  After  that  j  politics” 


Why  Papers 
Hava  Baan 
Suspandad 


All  of  which  has  our  approval.  A 


destroying  his  advertising  picture.  came  the  advertiser  drive  for  circula-  . ,  „hich  has  our  annmval  a 

Back  of  that  widespread  local  ad-  tion  leadership  which  brought  for-  newspaper  which  assumes  the  re- 

vertising  situation  stood  the  national  tunes  to  a  few,  a  very  few,  newspa-  gponsibUity  of  local  monopoly  has  to 

advertising  situation.  Even  before  pers,  and  also  brought  alwut  toe  temper  and  a  stem  im- 


dence.”  destroymg  ms  aaveriising  picture.  cami 

This  shift.  Dr.  Bird  believes,  has  Back  of  that  widespread  local  ad-  tion 
created  a  new  relationship  of  press  vertising  situation  stood  toe  national  tune 
to  people  which  in  several  ways  is  advertising  situation.  Even  before  pers, 


UP  pwpic  Wiiiwii  111  acvcxai  wajra  Aa  - - - o  - - -  ,  ,  .  i*  x*  ‘x  x*  t  ivccu  ciii  cvcii  tciiipci  anu  a  aiciii  im- 

far  from  healthy.  Current  freedom  of  the  World  War  I,  national  advertises  moepolistic  situation  of  which  .  partiality  i^  its  politics.  We  don’t 


the  newspapers,  he  finds,  is  the  free¬ 
dom  exercised  by  fewer  than  2,000 


and  their  agencies  were  cracking  toe  Bird  complains. 


mean  that  it  ought  to  edit  political 


whip.  They  placed  their  business  There  is  no  doubt  that  many  pub-  news  with  a  foot-rule.  Neither  do 


owners  to  give  to  130,000,000  people  as  with  toe  newspaper  that  had  the  larg-  fishers  wrelcomed  the  absence  of  local  believe  that  it  should  be  complacent 


accurate  or  garbled,  as  true  or  col¬ 
ored,  as  objective  or  biased  an  ac- 


est  circulation  in  its  field.  In  metro-  competition,  especially  when  com- 
politan  cities,  there  was,  and  is,  usu-  petitive  operation  meant  profitless  op- 


in  its  attitude  toward  political  charges 
affecting  the  welfare  of  the  commu- 


count  of  the  news  as  their  interests,  ally  a  division  among  several  leaders,  eration,  as  it  often  did.  We  have  seen  nity.  We  do  mean  that  it  must  not 

abilities,  and  conscience  dictate.  It  is  In  toe  smaller  towns,  with  two  or  few  cases  in  which  a  profitable  news-  permit  its  political  coverage  to  de- 

also,  he  adds,  toe  right  to  select,  to  three  papers,  the  cream  of  the  na-  paper  tried  to  accomplish  the  down-  s^end  to  the  levels  of  the  campaigns, 

condense,  to  suppress,  to  pre-deter-  tional  accounts  went  to  the  leader;  fall  of  its  competitor  by  underhand  The  vast  majority  of  toe  daily  press 

mine  the  reader’s  approach  with  a  the  others  were  lucky  to  pick  up  a  methods.  No  newspaper  in  New  York  governed  by  a  code  of  that  nature. 


slanted  headline  or  a  defective  lead. 


“Generally  speaking”  Dr  Bird  goes  ousiness  weni,  so  aiu  locai. 

cn  “an  hon^t  job  is  being  done,  but  Merchants  came  to  follow  the  big  na-  to  do  with  toe  later  suspension  of  of  extremely  Iriiali 
better  newspapers  and  better  trained,  tional  leaders  and  the  second  a^  the  Morning  American.  Twenty  years  , newspapers,  some  of  them  important 


few  occasional  crumbs.  And  as  the  desired  the  extinction  of  the  old 
national  business  went,  so  did  local.  Morning  World.  None  had  anything 


The  evidence  that  was  brought  against 
the  press  in  1936  rests  on  the  conduct 


which  removed  all  limits  in  their 


more  intelligent  newspapermen  are  third  papers  were  gradually  starv^  or  more  ago,  when  Frank  A.  Munsey  v/hich  removed  all  limits  in  tl 
needed  if  the  unfettered  press  as  we  ^  several  hundred  cities,  ^e  was  buying  and  eliminating  Manhat-  campaigns  against  Mr.  Roosevelt 

now  know  it  is  to  be  preserved.  The  days  were  over  when  a  genius  like  tan  newspapers  it  was  tWs  writers  that  year.  They  were  few.  They 
newspaper’s  responsibility  is  heavy  E.  W.  Scripps  could  make  a  profitable  job  to  report  the  local  field.  Our  complished  nothing  in  their  own  ba 
because  so  few  checks  exist,  and  it  is  newspaper  and  a  useful  newspaper  by  recollection  is  that  while  toe  pub-  ^icks  and  they  cast  discredit 
increasing  because  competition  de-  consciously  keepmg  it  m  second  place,  fishere  conc^ed  Mr.  Munsey  s  ruth-  hundreds  of  newspapers. 
f>1in«M8  and  the  capitalistic  influences  One  result  of  this  pressure  from  the  less  financial  acumen  which  deemed  ^  have  remarked  several  tu 


tan  newspapers,  it  was  this  writer  s  year.  T^ey  were  few.  They  ac- 

job  to  report  toe  local  field.  Our  complished  nothing  in  their  own  baili- 
recollection  is  that  while  toe  pub-  ^vicks  and  they  cast  discredit  on 
fishers  conceded  Mr.  Munsey’s  ruth-  hundreds  of  newspapers, 
less  financial  acumen  which  discerned  have  remarked  several  times 


grow  more  powerful  as  newspaper  New  York  and  Chicago  advertising  there  was  not  enough  food  for  j-gcently,  toe  great  mass  of  of  the 

financing  becomes  bigger  and  bigger  agencies  was  the  expenditure  of  con-  all  existing  pajwrs,  they  also  deplored  country’s  voters  has  been  conserva- 

_ _  _ _ 1 _ 1 _ !• _ _ _  4-Ha  a#  Hte  HfocfiA  /wwkV^otirknc  ..  .  .  .  _ 1. 


siderable  sums  by  leading  newspapers  the  necessity  of  his  drastic  operations. 


Dr.  Bird’s  findings  rest  upon  some  assure  their  continued  supremacy.  As  recently  as  when  the  CHtc^o 


Big  Business.”  siderable  sums  by  leading  newspapers  the  necessity  of  his  drastic  operations,  ^jyg  yp  recent  years.  It  is  prob- 

Dr.  Bird’s  findings  rest  upon  some  assure  their  continued  supremacy.  As  recently  as  when  the  Chicago  able  that  the  majority  is  still  conser- 
.statistics  first  compiled  for  Editor  &  second  papers,  which  could  Herald  &  Examiner  passed  out,  the  vative  in  that  they  will  reject  My 

Publisher  by  this  writer  in  1924  and  afford  it,  of  considerable  sums  to  Chicago  Tribune  editorially  declared  marked  departures  from  tradition 
revised  several  times  since  then  on  switch  a  few  hundreds  or  thousands  that  it  had  never  wanted  its  rival  out  when  given  the  chance.  They  forced 
the  growth  of  chain  newspaper  opera-  leader.  Another  result  was  of  business  and  never  raised  a  finger  the  defeat  of  Mr.  Roosevelt’s  Supreme 

tions  and  the  trend  toward  one-news-  extension  of  big-city  circulation  to  accomplish  that  end.  There  is  no  Court  plan  in  1937,  and  of  his  later 
paper  cities  Without  direct  state-  coverage  into  the  areas  of  smaller  reason  to  doubt  the  sincerity  of  that  i  eorganiaztion  effort.  They  defeated 
ment,  his  article  leaves  the  reader  ^°wns,  often  at  ridiculously  low  prices  statement.  It  could  be  applied  with  several  advances  of  toe  so-called 
wito  ’  the  impression  that  the  steady  subscriber.  The  paper  with  equal  force  to  toe  feelings  of  many  Townsend  plan,  toe  “Epic”  and  “harn- 

decrease  in  the  number  of  newspa-  circulation  got  the  big  con-  another  publisher  who  enjoys  an  un-  and-eggs”  monstrosities  in  California, 

pers  for  the  past  25  years  was  brought  ^^®cts  from  the  food,  oil,  automotive,  sought  monopoly.  Scores  of  strong  They  won’t  accept  dictatorship  or 
about  by  toe  newspaper  owners  as  a  ^^bacco  firms.  And  year  by  year  the  newspapers  have  helped  to  keep  a  totalitarian  rule  in  any  form. 
wUful  measure  for  toe  increase  of  share  of  the  trailers  grew  .smaller  and  weaker  competitor  alive  as  long  as  jn  all  of  these  circumstances,  the 


profits.  Our  own  idea,  as  one  who 
has  watched  this  process  for  a  quar¬ 
ter  century  and  given  considerable 


possible,  as  a  form  of  insurance.  They  newspapers  have  been  in  close  touch 
know  as  well  as  does  Dr.  Bird  the  .,nd  sympathy  with  toe  mass  of  their 
perils  of  monopoly,  the  danger  that  ,eaders.  On  specific  issues  of  that 


study  to  its  causes  and  effects,  is  that  l^E  DO  NOT  believe  that  the  ten-  staffs  will  become  lax  without  the  sort,  toe  press  can  mobilize  and  cre- 
newspaper  owners  were  bowing  to  dency  toward  one-newspaper  cov-  spur  of  comj^tition,  and  the  ever-  public  sentiment.  That  is  a  dif- 


newspaper  owners  were  bowing  to 
economic  trends  beyond  their  control. 
We  have  never  known  a  publisher  to 
sell  or  discontinue  a  newspaper  (with 
one  conspicuous  exception)  when  the 
newspaper  had  a  strong  popular  fol¬ 
lowing  and  commanded  sufficient  ad¬ 
vertising  to  meet  expenses.  The  ex- 


erage  for  so  many  cities  can  be  laid  present  possibility  that  smugness  and  ferent  problem  entirely  from  winninR 
at  the  door  of  incom-  self-complacency,  engendered  by  lack  election  contest  between  two  can- 
Small'Town  petent  newspaper  of  competition,  might  invite  strong  jjdates  of  outstanding  merit  and  F«r- 

CemDatition  management.  Hun-  newcomers.  That  this  result  has  so  scnal  appeal.  It  is  usually  impossible 


Small-Town 

Competition 

Impossible 


management. 


dreds  of  these  small  ^^Mom  been  encountered  may  be  evi-  about  a  candidate  the  mantle 

city  dailies  were  ‘^uce  that  the  more  than  1,000  news-  „£  Ijjg  issues  for  which  he  is  sup- 
published  in  commu-  monopolies  stand.  The  robe  is  seldom 


ception  was  toe  New  York  World,  nlties  economically  incapable  of  sup-  abused  them,  but  have  tried 

which  was  sold  to  toe  Scripps-Howard  porting  two  or  more  duplicate  news-  keep  news  and  editorial  coverage 
Newspapers  in  1931  by  an  ownership  paper  establishments.  They  dated  ^  basis, 

which  inherited  the  property,  but  not  back  to  toe  time  when  newspapers  •  *  • 

the  enthusiasm  necessary  to  its  were  essentially  political  organs,  WE  have  a  letter  from  an  Indiana 
healthy  operation.  Roy  W.  Howard  when,  as  Dr.  Bird  pioints  out,  their  publisher  commending  our  edito- 
bought  toe  World  papers  when  the  revenues  were  derived  from  political  rials  on  kindred  subjects  in  recent 
World  owners  were  unable  to  make  advertising,  at  two  to  four  times  the  weeks.  He  now  op- 


World  owners  were  unable  to  make  advertising,  at  two  to  four  times  the 
ends  meet,  and  toe  prospects  of  the  rate  for  commercial  accounts.  They 
depression  were  darkening  daily,  started  when  two  or  three  printers. 
The  World  oiynership  anticipated  a  at  $15  a  week  each,  constituted  a  suf- 
business  situation  which  would  prob-  ficient  force  to  publish  a  daily  news- 
ably  have  eliminated  at  least  one  paper,  when  toe  publisher  was  also 


have  not  abused  them,  but  have  tried  perfect  fit,  and  the  effort  to  make  it 
to  keep  news  and  editorial  coverage  Q^ig  frequently  leads  to  distortions 
on  a  fair,  even  basis.  £f,g  electorate  can  recognize.  Per- 

*  *  *  sonal  abuse  is  another  consequen« 

WE  have  a  letter  from  an  Indiana  that  is  hard  to  avoid,  and  one  whic 
publisher  commending  our  edito-  the  public  seems  to  resent, 
rials  on  kindred  subjects  in  recent  Indeed,  it  is  altogether  probable 
weeks.  He  now  op-  that  vehement,  abusive,  bigoted  sup- 
How  One  erates  the  only  daily  port  of  one  candidate  and  opposition 
"Monopolist"  ®  small  city,  and  to  another  by  a  ijewspaper  can  1«^ 
has  done  so  since  his  more  votes  than  it  can  make  for  ib 
Operates  own  paper  and  its  farvorite.  A  paper  which  realizes  in 
opposition  consoli-  October  that  its  city  and  the  country 


New  York  paper  during  1931  or  1932;  advertising  solicitor,  book-keeper,  dated  ten  years  ago.  “Prior  to  1930,”  will  go  right  on  wito  living  the 
it  might  not  have  been  toe  World,  but  business  manager,  the  editor  was  also  he  writes,  “my  paper  was  militantly  after  election,  no  matter  who  is  vic- 
they  didnt  care  to  take  toe  chance  reporter,  copy  desk,  make-up  man.  Democratic.  Its  opposition  was  as  torious,  is  a  paper  which  need  not 
that  it  might  be.  You  can’t  hold  that  and  any  other  functionary  needed  to  violently  Republican.  We  had  been  worry  about  its  own  future  welfsr*- 
aj^inst  Herbert  Pulitzer.  He  didn’t  fill  toe  daily  “hole.”  that  way  for  30  years.  When  toe  two  The  fellow  who  regards  Election  Day 

1^,  ne^paper  work,  and  if  you  With  toe  tremendous  increase  in  papers  were  consolidated  in  1930,  due  as  a  form  of  toe  Last  Judgment  » 
dont  fike  that  way  of  making  a  liv-  advertising  volume  that  came  in  1919-  to  fhe  death  of  the  other  paper’s  likely  to  run  into  heavy  weather  be¬ 
ing,  there  s  no  harder  way,  1920,  there  came  an  even  greater  rise  owner,  the  merged  paper  became  neu-  fore  long. 
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Famous  Americans  Call  Press 
First  Defender  of  Democracy 


BANE  OF  DICTATORS 
BOOTH  TARKINGTON 
Nof«d  Author 

IN  TIMES  of  national  emergency  it 
seems  to  become  a  patriotic  necessity 
that  we  reiterate  truths  so  axiomatic 
as  to  be  trite.  The  freedom  of  the 
press  and  that  freedom’s  incomput¬ 
able  preciousness  to  us  is  one  of  these 
self-evident  truths;  the  fact  that 
Americans  are  now  asked  to  con¬ 
sider  it  is  alarming.  Such  alarm, 
however,  is  all  to  the  good  if  it  re¬ 
minds  us  that  hardly  won  pearls  of 
great  price  must  incessantly  be 
guarded  or  fought  for. 

About  330  years  ago  an  Englishman 
conduded  a  brave  effort  to  express 
himself  freely  (though  in  verse)  upon 
public  affairs  with  the  placative  cou¬ 
plet; 

Sow  God  preserve  the  King,  the 
Queen,  the  peers, 

And  grant  the  author  long  may 
wear  his  ears. 

Today,  if  that  unendurable  bane  of 
dictators,  a  free  press,  should  be  lost 
to  us  here,  not  only  authors  but  every 
living  inhabitant  of  the  country  will 
inevitably  and  automatically  lose  his 


NOT  KEPT  IN  DARKNESS 
DR.  NICHOLAS  MURRAY  BUTLER 
Pretident,  Columbia  University 
Nothing  could  possibly  emphasize 
more  strongly  the  vital  importance  of 
a  free  press  than  the  absence  of  any 
free  press  today  in  a  majority  of  the 
nations  in  this  modern  world.  Tens 
of  millions  of  intelligent  human  beings 
are  purposely  kept  in  darkness  as  to 
events  which  most  gravely  and  inti- 
mately  concern  them,  their  prosper¬ 
ity  and  their  happiness,  at  the  behest 
of  small  groups  of  ruling  tyrants  and 
I  dictators.  There  are  abuses  of  a 
a  free  press,  no  doubt,  but  they  are  un- 
,  important  in  comparison  with  the  ab- 
j  sence  of  a  free  press.  The  founders 
:  of  ow  national  life  were  men  who 
!  combined  unexampled  vision  with 
Prartical  sagacity.  When  they  in¬ 
sisted  upon  a  free  press,  they  knew 
precisely  what  they  were  doing,  and 
T®  '^erican  people  will  always  bless 
cm  as  outstanding  benefactors. 

COUNSELS  NEWSPAPERMEN 

CHARLES  A.  BEARD 
Noted  American  historian 
t  is  altogether  fitting  that  news- 
nf^  should  celebrate  freedom 
Ki.i  ^  press.  That  is  one  of  the  great 
■  of  our  liberties.  All  Amer- 

"^ot  lost  their 
the  A  ***  present  fear  can  compare 
3  j  American  press  with  the  servile 
*  press  of  Europe  and  give 
services  which  their 
ne^papers  render. 

ut  celebration  is  not  enough, 
^^ts  Me  not  preserved  merely  by 
or  Any  person,  institution, 

icty  that  does  not  constantly 


A  DISTINGUISHED  COMPANY  of  Americans  speaks  in  this  and  the  pages 
following  in  appreciation  of  the  free  press  enjoyed  by  this  nation- 
while  the  rest  of  the  world  views  its  news  through  the  eyes  of  tryrants  and 
censors.  It  is  the  voice  of  America  itself  that  speaks,  for  those  who  tell 
what  the  newspapers  of  the  United  States  mean  to  the  people  are  the 
spokesmen  of  representative  groups  of  American  life.  Concrete  testimony 
to  the  tremendous  work  being  done  by  the  press  of  the  nation  to  pre¬ 
serve  democracy  is  here  given  by  representatives  of  capital  and  labor, 
government  officials,  political  leaders,  the  judiciary,  the  clergy,  educators, 
leaders  of  youth  and  minority  groups.  Their  comments  on  America's 
uncensored  press  were  written  expressly  for  EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


seek  improvement  and  constantly  con¬ 
sider  responsibilities  is  on  the  way  to 
decline  and  decay.  So  let  newspaper 
men  combine  with  celebration  sharp 
and  objective  scrutiny  of  themselves 
and  their  news  reporting.  If  they  are 
not  asleep  they  know  that  often  they 
are  charged  with  editorializing  the 
news,  playing  up  this,  playing  down 
that,  and  taking  care  of  “sacred  cows.” 
They  know,  too,  that,  as  the  election 
letums  of  1936  demonstrated,  and  the 
returns  of  this  year  will  doubtless 
demonstrate,  millions  oi  their  readers 
do  not  take  editorials  seriously  and 
apparently  suspect  the  quality  of  the 
news  served  up. 

Liberties  are  not  kept  by  shouting. 
They  are  kept  by  unceasing  manifes¬ 
tations  of  their  utility,  of  their  value 
to  the  people.  In  saying  this,  I  speak 
as  a  friend,  not  a  critic,  of  a  free  press, 
as  a  citizen  profoundly  grateful  for 
services  received,  and  expecting  better 
things  to  come. 


ened  by  the  will  to  power  of  those 
who  wield  the  authority  of  politically 
organized  society.  The  guaranteed 
freedom  of  the  press  is  perhaps  the 
most  important  of  these  liberties  be¬ 
cause  it  is  a  bulwark  of  all  the  other 
liberties.  It  is  worthwhile  to  remem¬ 
ber  that,  in  the  high  tide  of  the  Civil 
War,  when  Lee  was  at  Gettysburg  and 
Morgan  was  invading  Ohio,  when  the 
military  authorities  sought  to  suppress 
a  great  newspaper  hostile  to  the  ad¬ 
ministration,  President  Lincoln  sus¬ 
pended  the  order. 

It  is  one  of  the  glories  of  this  free 
land  that  our  government  has  been 
able  to  stand  against  even  civil  war 
without  stifling  free  criticism  and  free 
discussion  of  public  affairs.  A  people 
which  cannot  be  trusted  to  know  the 
truth  and  stand  up  to  even  mistaken 
assertion  of  the  truth,  and  a  gov¬ 
ernment  which  cannot  function  under 
criticism  and  argument,  alike  confess 
their  weakness. 


U.  S.  TAKES  FREEDOM  LIGHTLY  COMBATS  ARROGANT  MIGHT 


HORACE  D.  TAFT 

Headmaster  Emeritus,  the  Taft  School, 
Watertown,  Conn.,  and  brother  of  the  late 
President  William  Howard  Taft 
We  Americans  are  so  used  to  our 
freedom  that  we  are  quite  unconscious 
of  its  blessings.  It  is  like  the  air.  We 
do  not  realize  its  vital  importance 
until  it  is  cut  off.  All  English  speak¬ 
ing  countries  inherited  a  free  press 
from  old  England.  It  has  spread  to 
other  free  countries  and  the  strongest 
proof  of  its  vital  importance  is  the  fact 
that  the  first  act  of  tyranny  of  any 
description  is  the  abolition  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press.  Napoleon  said 
that  if  he  were  to  allow  the  French 
newspapers  the  freedom  which  the 
English  papers  enjoyed,  his  govern¬ 
ment  would  not  last  a  month.  We  see 
it  again  and  most  conspicuously  in  the 
destruction  of  this  freedom  in  Russia, 
Germany,  Italy,  and  all  the  countries 
which  they  have  conquered.  The 

despots  have  a  sure  instinct. 

MOST  IMPORTANT  UBERTY 

ROSCOE  POUND 

Dean,  Law  School  of  Harvard  University 
We  have  become  so  accustomed  to 
the  liberties  guaranteed  by  our  bills 
of  rights  that  we  are  apt  to  take  them 
for  granted,  forgetting  how  hard  it 
was  for  oiu-  forbears  to  secure  them 
and  how  incessantly  they  are  threat¬ 


FERDINAND  PECORA 
Justice  of  the  N.  Y.  State  Supreme  Court; 
former  president,  National  Lawyers  Guild 

Freedom  of  the  press  and  freedom 
of  speech  are  complementary.  The 
right  to  express  one’s  thoughts — either 
by  the  written  or  the  spoken  word — 
is  vital  to  personal  liberty.  Its  sup¬ 
pression  leads  to  serfdom  and  the 
utter  debasement  of  man’s  dignity. 

In  whatever  land  the  ruthless  dicta¬ 
tor  has  established  his  power,  his  first 
act  has  been  to  deprive  its  people  of 
that  right,  by  censorship  or  otherwise. 
Thus,  primarily,  has  liberty  in  those 
knds  been  supplanted  by  tyranny. 

A  free  press  is  a  fearless  press. 
Armed  with  the  truth,  it  confounds 
the  demagogue  by  exposing  the  sham 
of  his  pretenses  and  the  falsity  of  his 
plausible  promises.  It  triumphantly 
combats  arrogant  might  in  its  at- 
temps  to  usurp  power.  It  bares  civic 
cesspools  with  all  their  noisome  filth 
aand  corruption,  and  enables  the  peo¬ 
ple  to  cleanse  them. 

We,  in  America,  owe  much  indeed 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press,  for  the 
enjoyment  of  our  liberties.  To  pre¬ 
serve  them,  that  freedom  must  not 
be  restrained.  Its  exercise  may  be,  and 
at  times  has  been,  abused.  Appro¬ 
priate  laws  exist,  however,  to  punish 
for  those  lapses.  But  no  abuse  of  that 
freedom  can  be  comparable,  as  a  pub¬ 
lic  evil,  to  its  denial. 


NO  ATTEMPTS  AT  DISTORTION 

GEORGE  GALLUP 

Director,  American  Institute  of 
Public  Opinion 

Democracy  and  a  free  public  opin¬ 
ion  will  survive  in  the  United  States 
only  so  long  as  the  common  people 
themselves  continue  to  have  a  pure 
and  continuous  stream  of  information 
about  their  own  country  and  the 
world  at  large. 

In  no  other  country  in  the  world,  I 
believe,  has  the  press  undertaken  to 
supply  this  great  need  so  fully  and  so 
conscientiously. 

And  if  I  may  add  a  specific  and 
personal  note,  I  should  like  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  the  independence  of 
that  large  section  of  the  American 
press  which  has  made  possible  our 
own  continuous  fact-finding  studies  of 
public  opinion.  Often  the  results  of 
these  studies  agree  with  the  policies 
of  the  newspapers  themselves;  some¬ 
times  they  do  not.  But  at  no  time  in 
the  past  five  years  has  there  ever 
been  a  single  case  when  an  editor  has 
attempted  to  distort  the  Institute’s  re¬ 
ports  to  suit  a  private  policy. 


NO  HOLLOW  SOUNDING  BOX 
HARRY  WOODBURN  CHASE 
Chancellor,  New  York  University 

The  interest  of  educators  in  academic 
freedom  is  adamant  and  imyielding 
because  without  it  our  colleges  and 
universities  would  forthwith  sur¬ 
render  their  birthright  of  intellectual 
independence  and  take  on  those  abject 
forms  of  puK)etry  that  now  unhappily 
characterize  many  ancient  seate  of 
learning  abroad. 

The  cases  for  freedom  of  speech 
and  the  press  are  precisely  anal- 
agous. 

In  the  past  twenty  years  we  have 
seen  what  comes  of  the  surrender  or 
sequestration  of  such  rights.  We  have 
witnessed  in  Europe  the  decadent 
emergence  of  a  serfdom,  under  dicta¬ 
torial  management,  no  less  consum¬ 
mate,  pathetic,  and  utterly  vicious 
than  that  of  the  Dark  Ages.  Totali¬ 
tarianism  cannot  tolerate  free  thought 
or  free  opinion.  The  great  vmiversi- 
ties  of  Europe  have  wasted  into  hollow 
soimding  boxes,  as  have  the  great 
newspapers.  Let  us  therefore  assev¬ 
erate  as  never  before,  those  of  us  who 
cherish  the  longevity  of  democracy 
here,  our  primordial  rights  than  which 
none  is  more  important  than  an  un¬ 
censored  press. 

FULFILLS  IMPORTANT  ROLE 

FRANKLYN  BLISS  SNYDER 
President,  Northwestern  University 

Corruption  has  been  brought  about 
by  the  destruction  of  free  journalism 
in  much  of  the  world. 

Here  in  America  our  newspapers 
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A  THREAT  AS  OLD  AS  DEMOCRACY 


cept  as  their  masters  permit.  This  d^f 
prives  even  thought  of  incentive  for 
why  think  when  it  is  dangerous  to 
speak,  when  thought,  vmless  it  is  the 
submissive  acquiescence  of  the  slave,  t 
can  have  no  outlet.  Therefore  the  sup-  • ; 
pression  that  puts  an  end  to  fnel 
speech  destroys  the  chief  and  the  last 
obstacle  to  the  extension  of  all  fr«. 
dom. 

A  “free  press’’  does  not  mean  sim¬ 
ply  freedom  of  speech  in  newspapers, 
but  freedom  of  speech  in  print  in 
whatever  form  the  printing  may  tak» 
— books,  periodicals,  pamphlets,  leaf¬ 
lets.  But  it  is,  of  course,  in  newspa¬ 
pers  that  it  has  the  most  conspicuous, 
the  most  extensive,  the  most  inten¬ 
sive,  the  most  constant  expression. 
The  newspaper  goes  into  nearly  every 
home  in  the  country  daily.  There¬ 
fore  when  the  freedom  of  the  press  is 
mentioned  almost  everyone  thinks  of 
it  in  terms  of  newspapers  alone. 

In  truth  it  is  the  newspaper,  far 
more  than  any  other  form  of  print¬ 
ing,  that  is  the  potent  and  vigilant 
guardian  of  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
because,  regardless  of  the  matter  of 
patriotism,  its  collective  magnitude 
as  an  institution  and  the  necessities 
of  its  existence  make  it  so.  And  being 
placed  in  that  protective  position  by 
the  initiative  of  its  members  and  force 
of  circumstances,  it  becomes  of  ne¬ 
cessity  the  primary  guardian  of  all  the 
liberties  that  are  guaranteed  to 
America  by  the  Constitution,  although 
it  is  seldom  conscious  that  in  exer¬ 
cising  and  defending  its  own  rights  of 
freedom  it  is  holding  a  shield  before 
the  others.  In  short  it  is  essential  for 
the  preservation  of  political  liberty  in 
all  its  forms  that  the  freedom  of  the 
press  be  firmly  maintained. 


PROMOTED  PUBUC  HEALTH 


By  D.  R.  Fitzpatrick  in  St.  Louis  Post  Dispatch 


have  been  free  to  bring  us  all  the 
news  they  can  get  and  we,  as  an 
American  people,  know  more  about 
what  our  government  is  doing  and 
what  other  governments  of  the  world 
ere  doing  than  do  the  people  of  any 
other  nation.  We  have  come  to  feel 
secure  in  the  knowledge  that  where 
there  is  corruption  soon  or  late  our 
newspapers  will  bring  it  into  the 
open,  that  where  public  officials  have 
failed  in  their  duties  it  will  be  re¬ 
ported,  that  where  there  are  enemies 
to  our  democratic  institutions,  eitlier 
within  or  without  our  borders,  we  will 
be  told  about  it.  We  can  thank  God 
that  our  press  is  free.  This  right  is 
one  of  the  most  precious  things  that 
we  possess  for  in  a  democracy  such 
as  ours  no  agency  plays  a  more  im¬ 
portant  role  in  the  preservation  of  our 
American  liberties  and  our  American 
way  of  living. 


censors.  National  Newspaper  Week  is 
a  happy  occasion  in  the  United  States 
to  salute  America’s  press  for  its  gallant 
defense  of  freedom.  A  free  press  and 
free  speech  are  vital  to  the  American 
way  of  life. 


KEEPS  DEMOCRACY  ALIVE 


We  must  stand  alert  and  determine 
to  prevent  any  encroachment,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  indirect,  by  anyone,  no  mat¬ 
ter  how  plausible  he  may  be,  on  the 
freedom  of  our  press.  If  we  do  not, 
we  lose  that  which  makes  our  coun¬ 
try  worth  fighting  for — our  American 
representative  government. 


THEODORE  ROOSEVELT 
Editor,  Doubleday,  Doran  &  Co.,  N.  Y. 


GALLANT  DEFENSE  OF  PRESS 

DAVID  SARNOFF 

President,  Radio  Corporation  of  America 
With  the  voice  of  freedom  silenced 
in  the  presses  of  the  Old  World,  and 
microphones  muzzled  by  Europe’s 


To  say  that  we  are  fortunate  in  hav¬ 
ing  a  free  press  in  the  United  States 
is  merely  to  say  that  we  are  fortunate 
to  have  a  free  republican  government. 
One  could  not  exist  without  the  other. 
It  is  the  press  of  the  United  States 
which  keeps  our  democracy  alive  and 
vital. 

The  reasons  are  clear.  The  people 
depend  upon  the  press  to  tell  them 
what  conditions  are,  and  therefore 
what  is  at  stake.  Without  the  press 
they  would  not  know  the  issues  and 
could  not  form  any  opinions. 

The  truth  of  what  I  say  is  witnessed 
by  the  fact  that  as  soon  as  any  dicta¬ 
torial  group  or  individual  gains  dic¬ 
tatorial  control  of  a  coimtry,  free 
press  is  at  once  abolished, — as  in 
Russia,  Germany  and  Italy  today. 


FIRST  GUARDIAN  OF  UBERTIES 
CASPER  S.  YOST 

Chairman,  National  Council  for  Profess¬ 
ional  Education  in  Journalism,  and  editor 
of  the  editorial  pages,  St,  Louis 
Globe-Democrat 


THOMAS  PARRAN 
Surgeon  General,  U.  S.  Public  HeaM 
Service 

Through  its  news,  editorial,  and  fea¬ 
ture  coliunns  the  press  of  America 
has  contributed  generously  to  the 
promotion  of  the  public  health. 

It  courageously  freed  itself  from 
self-imposed  restraints  which  had 
placed  a  social  taboo  on  any  mention  j 
of  venereal  diseases.  In  acquainting 
the  people  with  the  frightful  scoi^ 
of  syphilis  it  brought  that  disease  into  ^ 
the  germicidal  sunlight  of  universal 
knowledge.  < 

Without  the  free  and  imcensored  dis-  j  j 
semination  of  knowledge  made  avail-  I 
able  by  the  scientists,  the  primary  ac-  |  • 
quisition  of  such  knowledge  woidd  be  ^  ■ 
futile.  Health  education  alone  can  [ 
bridge  the  gap  existing  between  what  | 
is  known  about  the  prevention  of 
disease  and  the  public’s  acceptance  ; 
and  application  of  the  knowledge.  ■ 
Routine  processes  of  health  instruc-  , 
tion  are  too  slow  and  reach  too  lini' 
ited  a  section  of  the  population.  In 
this  connection,  the  public  press  may 
fulfill  a  great  mission  in  conveying  to 
all  accurate  information,  in  terms 
which  are  understandable  to  all,  the 
knowledge  of  how  health  may  be  ac¬ 
quired  and  maintained. 


OUR  FIRST  LINE  OF  DEFENSE 


A  free  press  is  the  visible  and  con¬ 
stant  expression  of  human  freedom 
in  all  its  parts.  It  is  specifically  free¬ 
dom  of  speech  exercised  in  the  writ¬ 
ten  rather  than  spoken  word,  but 
the  two  are  essentially  the  same  thing. 
Without  freedom  of  speech  no  free¬ 
dom  in  anything  can  be  long  main¬ 
tained,  for  it  is  the  very  essence  of  all 
freedom.  Deprive  the  people  of  a  na¬ 
tion  of  that  right  and  they  of  neces¬ 
sity  become  inarticulate,  dumb,  im- 
able  to  say  what  they  would  wish  to 
say,  unable  to  have  any  opinions  they 
can  voice,  unable  to  speak  at  all  ex- 


C.  M.  CHESTER 

Chairman,  General  Foods  Corporation 
Men  in  industry,  humbly  and  grate¬ 
fully,  salute  National  Newspaper 
Week.  It  is  a  significant  celebratko 
this  year.  For  essentially  we  are  pay* 
ing  tribute  not  alone  to  the  worla* 
greatest  press  but  to  our  whole  uni¬ 
fying  and  dynamic  philosophy  of  fw*  i 
enterprise.  t 

Today  this  free  way  of  life  faces  the  I 
challenge  of  alien  hatred  and  envy  | 
In  steeling  our  defenses,  we  iniw  f 
rush  all  possible  support  to  a  n««  ; 
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press,  because  we  have  learned  from 
Europe  that  the  first  sign  of  a  crum¬ 
bling  democracy  is  the  assault  on 
journalistic  rights  by  the  dictator¬ 
ships. 

As  manufacturers,  as  advertisers, 
as  businessmen  acutely  aware  of  our 
responsibilities  to  consumers,  labor, 
farmers,  and  government,  we  realize 
that  we  are  making  all  America  strong 
— economically  as  well  as  spiritually — 
by  safeguarding  the  rights  of  our  free 
press.  The  theme  of  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  might  well  be:  “America 
— forward!” 

ALERT  TO  EXPOSE  ATTACKS 

ALFRED  E.  SMITH 

President,  Empire  State,  Inc.,  New  York 

Certainly  no  American  could  want 
a  clearer  demonstration  than  world 
events  of  the  last  few  years  have  given 
of  the  value  of  a  free  and  independent 
press.  We  who  have  been  on  the  side¬ 
lines  of  Europe’s  self-destruction  only 
too  vividly  have  seen  how  restrictions 
cf  free  sp)eech  and  free  press,  at  first 
accomplished  in  the  most  subtle  forms, 
before  long  become  malignant  di¬ 
seases  that  led,  through  a  process 
which  has  now  become  as  familiar  as 
any  political  pattern,  into  the  final 
state  of  dictatorship. 

There  are  few  healthier  symptoms 
for  the  United  States  and  for  the  con¬ 
tinuance  of  American  democracy  than 
the  repeated  vigor  with  which  the 
American  people  suppress  any  effort 
to  tie  the  hands  of  our  press.  There 
is  no  outward  expression  of  our  de¬ 
mocracy  which  must  be  more  care¬ 
fully  guarded  than  this  same  freedom. 
It  has  become  impossible  for  us  to 
close  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  we 
have  in  this  country,  and  often  under 
the  guise  of  patriotic  Americans,  many 
people  who  would  steal  these  precious 
rights  and  privileges  from  us. 

It  is  a  matter  of  congratulation  to 
the  press  itself  that  it  has  always  been 
alert  to  detect  and  expose  these  ef¬ 
forts. 

Surely  no  one  owes  more  than  I 
do  to  the  free  institutions  of  the 
country  which  have  enabled  me  to 
have  a  career  impossible  anywhere 
else  in  the  world.  I  am  proud  to  join 
those  who  are  on  the  watch  for  sub¬ 
versive  influences  of  any  kind,  and 
particularly  influences  which  would 
injure  or  curtail  in  any  way  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  American  press. 

CAUSE  FOR  REJOICING 
HAROLD  L  ICKES 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  the  Interior 

I  appreciate  your  kind  invitation  to 
contribute  some  expressions  of  appre¬ 
ciation  of  the  freedom  of  the  Amer¬ 
ican  press.  It  is  a  cause  for  genuine 
repoicing  that  our  press  is  free  from 
government  regulation  or  control. 
However,  freedom  from  governmental 
regulation  or  control  does  not  neces¬ 
sarily  mean  a  free  press.  There  are 
many  pressures  upon  our  newspapers 
both  from  within  and  without,  and 
that  newspaper  is  only  free  in  the 
degree  that  it  resists  these  pressures. 
If  our  press  were  as  jealous  of  its 
freedom  and  as  alert  to  fight  against 
these  other  pressures  as  it  is  to  resist 
any  suggestion  of  official  control,  then 
indeed  we  would  be  in  the  fortunate 
position  of  having  a  genuinely  free 
press. 

I  realize  so  deeply  the  importance 
of  a  free  press  that  it  disturbs  me 
when  1  see  the  press  exercise  that 
freedom  in  a  way  that  impairs  the 
confidence  in  it  that  the  people  ought 


Press  Doing  a  Good  Job — Hoover 

HERBERT  HOOVER 

Thirty-first  President  of  the  United  States 
FREE  PRESS  is  far  more  than  a  publisher's  privilege.  It  is  a  right  of  the 

people.  But  the  publishers  and  editors  are  its  first  line  of  defense. 
They  deserve  the  gratitude  of  the  country  for  the  zeal  with  which  they 
have  all  these  years  driven  back  every  attempt  of  encroachment  upon 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

It  is  not,  however,  so  much  through  direct  assault  upon  the  Bill  of 
Rights  that  the  freedom  of  the  press  may  be  undermined.  We  have  seen 
a  new  menace  arising  in  these  last  25  years  which  intimately  concerns 
that  freedom.  That  menace  is  the  use  of  the  press  to  destroy  freedom 
of  the  press.  It  is  largely  concerned  with  the  difficult  problem  of  propa¬ 
ganda.  More  accurately,  it  is  concerned  with  the  whole  concept  ot  truth. 

Every  dictator  in  Europe  has  ascended  to  power  upon  the  ladder  of 
free  speech  and  free  press.  Then  he  has  suppressed  ail  freedom  except 
his  own.  Through  organized  propaganda  the  minds  of  men  were  con¬ 
fused  and  their  spirits  were  soiled.  The  news  was  colored,  facts  distorted, 
emotions  inflamed,  and  reason  defeated.  Liberty  died  from  the  waters 
of  her  own  well — free  speech  and  free  press  poisoned  with  untruth. 

Against  such  assaults  the  security  of  a  free  press  lies  in  the  hands  of 
publishers  and  editors. 

Considering  the  difficulty  of  detecting  untruth  in  this  time,  sodden 
with  intellectual  dishonesty,  the  responsible  American  press  is  doing  a 
pretty  good  job. 


to  have.  I  am  aware  that  Editor  & 
Publisher,  in  a  friendly  spirit,  re¬ 
cently  warned  the  newspapers  of  the 
country  against  committing  the  ex¬ 
cesses  of  four  years  ago  and  I  con¬ 
gratulate  you  upon  a  position  that  was 
distinctly  in  the  interest  of  the  press 
itself.  But.  apparently,  internal  and 
external  pressures  are  too  great  for 
the  press  of  the  United  States  itself 
to  refrain  from  abusing  its  freedom; 
nevertheless,  every  true  American  re¬ 
joices  in  the  freedom  that  it  con¬ 
tinues  to  have  so  far  as  the  govern¬ 
ment  is  concerned. 


In  the  emergency  we  face,  when  we 
may  of  our  sovereign  will  as  Amer¬ 
icans  make  temporary  sacrifice  of 
some  of  our  oftimes  too  lightly  held 
privileges,  when  censorship  of  news 
may  become  vital  to  the  national  in¬ 
terest.  let  us  make  certain  that  it  be  a 
censorship  of  patriotism  and  not  a 
censorship  of  politics;  and  let  us  re¬ 
member  always  that  responsible,  free 
expression  of  opinion,  through  our 
public  journals,  is  as  indispensable  to 
true  representative  government,  in 
emergency  or  normal  times,  as  is  the 
inviolable  right  of  the  ballot. 


ESSENTIAL  FOR  DEMOCRACY  LIVES  UP  TO  RESPONSIBILITIES 


VIRGINIA  C.  GILDERSLEEVE 
Dean  of  Barnard  College,  Columbia 
University 

The  freedom  of  our  press  is  a  pre¬ 
cious  thing  for  all  of  us  concerned 
v.'ith  the  search  for  truth  and  wisdom. 
Knowledge  of  facts  and  free  discus¬ 
sion  of  them  are  essential  for  citizens 
of  a  democracy.  The  press,  however, 
must  not  forget  the  other  side  of  the 
picture.  It  cannot  preserve  this  free¬ 
dom  unless  it  uses  it  wisely.  If  news¬ 
papers  distort  truth,  if  they  indulge 
in  sensation  and  indecency,  they  will 
in  the  long  run  bring  down  upon 
themselves  the  heavy  hand  of  censor¬ 
ship.  So  citizens  and  press  both  have 
their  parts  to  play  in  guarding  this 
liberty  and  using  it  for  the  public 
good. 

LIKENS  IT  TO  FREE  BALLOT 
DR.  ERNEST  MARTIN  HOPKINS 
President,  Dartmouth  College 
A  free  press,  privilege  of  free  men 
unsurpassed  in  its  importance  per  se, 
becomes  the  indispensable  cornerstone 
of  liberty  as  watchful  guardian  also  of 
what  our  forefathers  considered — and 
I  hope  we  with  equal  devotion  will 
consider — our  other  inalienable  rights. 
Through  the  years,  with  the  inevit¬ 
able  but  infrequent  exceptions,  our 
journals  of  public  opinion,  great  and 
small,  have  imposed  upon  themselves 
an  obligation  of  accountability  which 
has  made  them  worthy  of  their  priv¬ 
ileges.  Whether  it  be  a  source  or 
merely  a  symptom  of  heroic  morale — 
and  I  think  it  is  a  source — the  right  of 
free  Englishmen  freely  to  speak  their 
minds  now  in  blitzkrieged  Britain  had 
no  counterpart  in  the  sad  hour  of 
blit-’krieged  France — a  contrast  that 
compels  our  attention. 


HERBERT  H.  LEHMAN 
Governor  of  New  York 
Freedom  of  expression  is  an  essen¬ 
tial  part  of  the  American  democratic 
system  of  government.  The  founders  of 
the  country  thought  it  was  important 
enough  to  be  written  into  the  Con¬ 
stitution — the  basic  law  of  the  land. 
Wherever  freedom  has  thrived,  there 
also  has  existed  a  free  press.  Tyranny 
first  crushes  the  outspoken  newspaper 
editor  and  establishes  a  controlled 
sy.stem  of  information. 

Here  both  publishers  and  public 
(njoy  complete  freedom  of  press.  The 
publisher  may  print  what  he  desires, 
being  bound  only  by  good  taste  and 
the  laws  of  libel.  The  public  thus  may 
read  and  be  informed.  An  informed 
i'ublic  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  of 
democracy. 

Freedom  of  the  press,  however,  calls 
for  a  responsible  press.  One  of  the 
most  frequent  criticisms  of  our  news¬ 
papers  is  that  they  accept  the  privilege 
of  freedom  to  print  what  they  desire, 
without  also  accepting  the  respon¬ 
sibility  that  goes  with  that  privilege. 
I  am  happy  that,  with  a  very  few  ex¬ 
ceptions.  the  publishers  and  editors  of 
our  newspapers  are  accepting  that  re¬ 
sponsibility. 

PATRIOTIC  SERVICE 
NORMAN  H.  DAVIS 
Chairman,  American  Red  Cross 
In  peacetime  a  free  press  has  al¬ 
ways  been  one  of  America’s  most 
treasured  possessions.  In  times  of  na¬ 
tional  emergencies  its  value  is  en¬ 
hanced  a  thousandfold.  I  am  proud 
that  American  newspapers  have 
marched  in  the  vanguard  of  all  move¬ 
ments  to  improve  and  defend  our  way 
of  life.  It  is  an  hi-tcri?r.l  fact  that 


the  American  Red  Cross  owes  its  birtl 
and  growth  to  the  vigorous  support 
newspapers  gave  its  founders  and 
leaders.  The  same  patriotic  service"; 
was  rendered  to  practically  all  others 
social  advances  achieved  in  the  United 
States.  So  today  we  may  be  confidejt 
that  the  nation’s  press  will  continue 
to  guard  our  democratic  heritage. 

BASIC  FREEDOM 
WILLIAM  PICKENS 
Director  of  Branches,  National  Asiocidtioi 
for  the  Advancement  of  Colored  People 

In  our  free  press  lies  can  vie  agains 
truths.  But  lies  are  restrained  by  rea¬ 
sonable  laws  against  slander,  libel  and 
malicious  persecutions.  That  gives 
truth  the  advantage:  for  the  statemen: 
of  fact  in  the  support  of  truth  is  and 
should  be  unlimited  and  always  law¬ 
ful. 

While,  therefore,  our  great  Ameri¬ 
can  tradition  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  gives  a  momentary  opportunity 
to  the  lie,  it  gives  a  greater  opportu¬ 
nity  to  the  more  potent  and  more  per¬ 
sistent  truth.  With  all  errors  and 
truths  before  him,  the  net  result  to 
the  American  is  gain  in  knowledge 
and  better  foimdations  for  his  beM 

This  open  house  and  free-for-all 
combat  is  safer  than  any  censorship: 
for  if  the  censor  be  false  by  characte 
or  in  error  by  his  zeal,  nevertheless  in¬ 
formation  is  untrustworthy  and  faith 
is  imdermined.  The  basic  freedom  of 
all  freedoms  is  the  freedom  of  ex¬ 
pression — of  the  press. 

NOT  AN  ACADEMIC  TOPIC 

JAMES  A.  FARLEY 
Former  Postmaster  General  and  formorly 
Chairman,  Democratic  National 
Committee 

The  observance  of  National  News-  j 
paper  Week  provides  an  excellent  op¬ 
portunity  for  Americans  to  ponder  on  1 
the  advantages  of  a  free  press. 

Until  the  rise  of  dictatorships  in 
Europe,  we  took  our  newspapers  in  a 
matter-of-fact  way.  The  menace  of 
censorships  and  news  suppression  was 
looked  upon  as  an  academic  topic¬ 
something  too  remote  to  excite  much 
interest  in  a  practical  world. 

Now  we  know  better.  Without  a 
free  press,  America  cannot  be  free 
An  occasional  violation  of  fair  stand¬ 
ards  in  news  content  or  editorial  opin¬ 
ion  should  never  be  used  as  an  excuse 
for  curbing  the  right  of  free  expres¬ 
sion. 

After  a  long  experience  in  public 
life,  I  am  convinced  that  American 
newspapers  are  the  finest  and  fairest 
in  the  world. 

BUILT  UP  AIR  LINES 

C.  R.  SMITH 

President,  American  Airlines,  Inc. 

Freedom  we  must  have — but  the 
exercise  of  that  freedom  must  be  con¬ 
ducted  with  the  restraint  of  assuming 
the  responsibility  to  conduct  our  af-  j 
fairs  in  a  manner  which  will  permit 
— at  any  time — the  spotlight  of  public  . 
opinion  to  be  focused  upon  our  plans 
and  actions. 

There  is  in  the  world  today 
much  undisciplined  freedom — of  the 
kind  which  permits  an  autocratic  uj' 
dividual  to  lead  a  nation  unwillingly 
into  servitude  and  to  take  away  fwm 
its  citizens  the  inheritance  of  fre* 
men. 

The  power  and  courage  of 
censored  press  will  discipline  our  free¬ 
dom,  a  discipline  which  will  insi^ 
that  the  freedom  for  which  we 
and  fight  will  be  a  freedom  truly  de¬ 
voted  to  the  public  interest. 

There  is  today  no  better  guardi^ 
of  true  freedom  than  a  national  spin 
which  will  permit  and  require  fr^ 
dom  cf  spe2ch  and  freedom  of 
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press;  a  national  spirit  which  will  re¬ 
quire  our  citizens  to  conduct  their 
affairs  in  a  manner  which  will  bring 
them  no  shame  when  the  story  of  their 
plans  and  accomplishments  are  told 
in  the  pages  of  a  free  press. 

Five  years  ago  the  air  transport  in¬ 
dustry  was  flying  into  the  arms  of 
the  sheriff — at  a  speed  comparable  to 
that  of  a  transcontinental  plane. 

Each  year  for  the  past  five  years 
the  advertising  budgets  of  the  airlines 
have  been  increased. 

In  the  year  of  1940  the  air  lines 
will  establish  an  all-time  record  for 
volume  of  business  and  the  industry 
will  show  a  substantial  profit. 

Hiat  is  not  a  coincidence. 

VIGILANCE  NEEDED 
WINTHROP  W.  ALDRICH 
Chairman  of  the  Board,  Chase  National 
Bank,  New  York 

A  free  press  is  vitally  essential  to 
the  preservation  of  our  American  sys¬ 
tem  of  government  and  our  way  of 
life.  Without  it  we  could  not  have 
an  informed  public  opinion  in  which 
minority  voices  are  given  a  fair  hear¬ 
ing.  Without  it  our  democratic  in¬ 
stitutions  would  perish. 

The  editors  and  publishers  of  the 
United  States  have  a  priceless  heri¬ 
tage  in  the  public  service  record  of 
American  newspapers  during  periods 
of  crisis  in  the  nation’s  history.  It  is 
a  heritage  which  must  be  defended 
by  ceaseless  vigilance  in  times  like 
the  present.  What  has  been  happen¬ 
ing  overseas  is  tragic  proof  that  basic 
liberties,  such  as  freedom  of  the 
press,  must  never  be  even  partially 
surrendered.  I  am  confident  that  the 
editors  of  the  United  States  will  stand 
resolute  on  that  proposition. 

SALUTES  lOURNAUSTS 
E.  H.  LimE 

President,  Colgate-Palmolive-Peet 
Company 

At  no  time  in  world  history  has  the 
contrast  between  enslaved  and  free 
people  been  focused  with  more  dread¬ 
ful  clarity  for  all  but  the  careless  or 
the  willfully  blind  to  see.  The  first 
step  to  such  enslavement  is  to 
stifle  public  opinion  and  freedom  of 
speech. 

As  an  American  citizen,  conscious  of 
a  great  national  heritage,  I  salute 
those  courageous  journalists  who  have 
kept  the  press  of  America  the  free 
and  unbiased  voice  of  the  people. 

dangers  clearly  evident 

W.  A.  PAHERSON 
Prasidenf,  United  Air  Lines 
It  Would  be  impossible  to  over-state 
ike  importance  of  a  free  press  to  the 
United  States.  In  the  light  of  world 
events,  the  dangers  of  a  controlled 
press  are  clearly  evident,  and  they 
represent  a  great  object  lesson  to  us 
who  are  so  fortunate  as  to  be  citizens 
of  this  democratic  nation. 

We  in  air  transportation  may  be 
particularly  conscious  of  the  educa¬ 
tional  force  of  our  country’s  press,  called  new  ideologies.  But  they  are  freedom.  A  free  press  is  an  integral  word  is,  always,  obviously'  the 

lor  it  has  played  a  vital  part  in  the  not  new,  are  as  old  as  man  and  arc  part  of  a  free  government.  When  o*  an  individual,  whereas  the 

acceptance  of  our  comparatively  new  readily  apparent  to  any  man  who  one  falls,  the  other  quickly  follows.  impersonality  of  print  tends  to 

form  of  transport  by  the  public.  This  really  desires  to  be  free.  The  en-  conviction.  The  spoken  lie  oi 

is  only  one  small  example  of  the  con-  slavement  of  half  the  world  in  so  PRINTED  OPINION  POTENT  -ruth  generally  betrays  itself;  bi 

stnictive  value  of  a  free  press,  yet  it  short  a  time  has  been  accomplkhed  nppM<;  tayidr  printed  lie  can  be  counteracted 

sorves  to  bring  home  the  import-  by  a  concentration  of  means  to  keep  DEEMS  A  LO  printed  truth.  Which  is 

snee  of  retaining  the  freedom  of  this  truth  from  people  and  feed  them  on  Noted  American  composer  when  the  would-be  dictator  be 

lorce.  falsities.  You  know  the  old  one  about  “let  me  one  in  fact,  he  keeps  an  unrel 

The  first  act  of  Hitler  was  to  burn  write  the  songs  of  a  nation,  and  I  care  grip  upon  the  press. 

PART  OF  GOVERNMENT  books  and  suppress  papers  because  not  who  makes  its  laws.”  The  modern  It  is  not  hard  to  keep  a  nati 

NORMAN  BEL  GEDDES  truth  was  the  thing  he  feared  most  version  might  well  be.  ‘‘Let  me  control  subjection  whose  people  are  k< 

Noted  industrial  designer,  creator  of  New  as  an  enemy  of  his  plan.  As  long  as  the  press  of  a  nation,  and  before  long  ignorance. 

York  World's  Fair  ''Futurama"  men  desire  in  their  hearts  to  remain  I'll  be  making  my  own  laws.”  At  this  moment,  we  of  this  r 

The  world  today  seems  to  be  di-  ^ree  they  will  insist  on  the  right  to  The  first  thing  any  would-be  die-  ern  hemisphere  enjoy  an  j 

vided  between  free  men  who  wish  to  examine  all  sides  of  a  question  and  }„tnr  does  is  to  try  to  control  some  unique  privilege,  that  of  being 

remain  free,  and  men  who  are  willing  "lake  their  own  evaluation.  medium  of  printed  opinion.  Speeches  to  read  both  sides  of  all  the 

to  be  led,  regimented  and  enslaved  I  for  one  hope  Americans  will  never  made  in  a  hall  are  good  in  their  way;  both  sides  of  all  arguments,  to 

hy  some  man  or  group  of  men  howling  even  consider  giving  up  that  right  so  the  radio  is  better,  because  it  reaches  up  our  own  minds  and  form  ou 

3long  under  strange  banners  of  so-  necessary  for  a  continuation  of  their  a  larger  audience.  But  the  spoken  opinions  from  the  facts — actua 
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excuse  if  it  commits  itself  to  polidd 
and  leadership  that  threaten  involvJ 
ment  in  the  current  tragedy  of  tiki 
nations.  ] 

A  free  press  has  been  our  shielji 
against  sectional  prejudices,  the  pro.^ 
tector  of  free  enterprise  on  the  sea* ' 
of  a  continent.  National  advertising  j 
giving  industry  access  to  a  nation.' 
wide  market,  made  possible  mass  pro-* 
duction,  in  which  America  leads  tk 
world.  Before  the  Temporary  Na¬ 
tional  Economic  Committee  last  yea: 

1  said  that,  “When  you  have  the  righ- 
product  you  must  let  the  consume 
know  about  it.  You  can’t  hide  in 
light  under  a  bushel.  You  must  givt 
it  an  identifying  name,  brand  or  labt 
and  advertise  it.  Then  you  must  kee: 
it  good  enough  to  justify  your  claiit 
for  it.” 

A  powerful  press — powerful  because 
it  is  free — has  thus  helped  shape  tha: 
unparalleled  industrial  developmer. 
which  is  the  guarantee  of  our  nationa! 
independence,  our  individual  liberties 
and  our  community  wellbeing. 


KEEP  'EM  ROLLING,  SAM 


EXPRESSION  OF  FREEDOM 

P.  W.  LITCHFIELD 

Chairman  of  the  Board,  the  Goodyear  lira 
and  Rubber  Company 

About  my  first  act  upon  returning 
from  abroad  is  to  buy  an  America:, 
newspaper.  It  is  part  of  the  thrill  d 
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Statue  of  Liberty.  The  statue  is  the 
symbol,  whereas  the  newspaper  is 
the  expression  of  freedom. 

Occasionally  I  am  keenly  aware  tha; 
the  American  press  is  not  perfect 
but  even  so  it  is  our  staunch  bulwark 
and  so  long  as  it  retains  the  right  to 
present  a  true  picture  of  the  American 
scene  we  need  fear  no  serious  de¬ 
parture  from  the  traditional  ways  oi 
democracy. 


alleged— that  aie  presented  to  us.  SYMBOL  OF  DEMOCRACY  lest  of  our  precious  civil  liberties  will 
May  we  realize  how  precious  that  ADOLPHUS  BUSCH  III  crumble  like  an  arch  without  a  key- 

privilege  is,  and  be  always  on  the  alert  d  j  i  a  l  d  l  i  cx  i  -  stone. 

to  fight  any  attempt  to  encroach  upon  '  ''e  "  u  freedom  of  speech,  freedom  of  re- 

it.  .  To  my  mind,  freedom  of  the  press  worship,  justice  in  our  courts 

IMPROVED  AMERICAN  LIVING  however  ^whioIfnpS^  freedom  from  tyrannies  of 

THHMA*;  I  however  which  perhaps  f^rms  are  strong  only  so  long  as 

c  j  j  o  j  I  J  been  not  altogether  appreciated  freedom  of  the  press  exists  to  cham- 

Pres.dent,  Standard  Brands  Incorporated  became  it  has  been  taken  for  granted  them.  The  experience  of  Euro- 

To  me  democracy  is  inconceivable  Freedom  of  the  press  is  a  symbol  of  p^^,^  nations  speaks  for  itself.  Once 
without  a  free  press.  The  success  of  what  democracy  stands  for;  thus  we  freedom  of  the  press  has  been  de- 
our  form  of  government  depends  upon  feel  that  any  threat  to  it  is  in  reality  gtroyed  the  destruction  of  liberty  and 
the  abUity  of  our  people  to  draw  cor-  an  attack  on  the  very  roots  from  freedom  of  life  are  simple  and  easy, 
rect  conclusions  on  important  prob-  which  our  democracy  springs.  specific  benefits  of  freedom  of  the 

lems.  This  means  that  they  must  press  are  obvious.  The  need  is  not  to 

have  first,  pertinent  facts,  and  second,  SENSITIVE  BAROMETER  recite  them,  but  it  is  to  make  the 

intelligent  discu-ssion  of  them.  THOMAS  H  MeINNERNEY  oublic  conscious  of  them  and  deeply 

So  long  as  our  newspapers  are  free  p,, National  Dairy  Products  realize  that  the  torch  in  the  hand  of 
to  exercise  these  two  functions  in-  P  s  de  .  '""al  «  y  o  u  s  Liberty  is  the  beneficient 

telligently  and  without  fear  or  favor,  v-orporanon  freedom  of  the  press  in  Amer- 

they  will  fulfill  their  work  in  our  The  newspapers  of  America  have 
democracy  for  the  good  of  all  of  us.  played  a  major  role  in  the  growth  of 
Newspapers  are  important  to  our  American  democracy.  Over  the  years  _  r’nPBTFP  TFCtTTMONTAT 
particular  company  not  only  in  their  they  have  acted  as  beacons,  lighting 

preservation  of  the  democratic  sys-  our  paths  of  progress,  and  as  LESTER  E.  JACOBI 

tern  of  government,  so  necessary  to  a  watchdogs,  keeping  our  feet  on  those  President,  Schenley  Distillers  Corporation 
free  system  of  exchange,  but  as  lead-  paths.  During  the  past  year  we  have  seen 

ers  in  the  improvement  of  the  Ameri-  The  ill  winds  sweeping  over  the  unleashed  the  long  pent-up  destruc- 
can  way  of  living.  world  today  have  dispelled  any  mists  live  forces  of  an  embittered  world. 

In  the  food  field  they  have  helped  surrounding  the  function  of  the  press.  We  have  begun  to  understand  that 

the  American  housewife  to  prepare  It  is  the  most  sensitive  barometer  of  the  preservation  of  American  life  has 
better  and  more  nourishing  meals  democracy.  Today  more  than  ever,  become  more  than  ever  dependent 

which  means  a  happier  people.  As  an  the  strengthening  and  preservation  of  upon  clear  understanding  and  calm 

industry  that  is  primarily  interested  our  political  and  economic  liberty  de-  reasoning.  Thus  we  find  ourselves 

in  good  food,  this  help  by  the  news-  mand  frank  and  unbiased  reporting,  turning  steadily  to  the  press,  not  only 

papers  is  vital  to  our  success.  fearless  and  searching  editorials.  to  satisfy  our  growing  need  for  in- 

A  free  press  means  a  free  people.  formation,  but  to  learn  the  signifi- 
FIRST  LINE  OF  DEFENSE  cance  of  these  events  which  are  shap- 

W  K  KELLOGG  GUARDSMAN  OF  UBERTY  >*^8 

WALTER  0.  FULLER 

To  every  American  citizen  a  free.  President,  Curtis  Publishing  Company  ^hat  when  democratic  institutions  are 
uncontrolled  press  is  as  important  a  Someone  has  said  that  our  Ameri—  most  seriously  threatened,  our  appre— 
safeguard  of  individual  liberty  as  the  can  ideals  are  the  greatest  of  our  ciation  of  a  free  press  is  greater  than 

right  of  free  speech.  When  the  press  resources.  And  the  greatest  of  our  ever. 


President's  Message 

Messages  have  been  received  by 
W.  N.  Hardy,  chairman  of  the 
National  Newspaper  Week  Com¬ 
mittee  from  President  Roosevelt 
and  Wendell  Willkie  which  will  be 
released  to  newspapers  Oct.  I. 

Material  appearing  in  this  Free¬ 
dom  of  the  Press  Edition  of  Edi¬ 
tor  &  Publisher  may  be  used  by 
newspapers  if  credit  is  given. 


MUST  BE  DEFENDED 
DONALD  D.  DAVIS 
President,  General  Mills,  Inc.,  MinneapoH* 

We  are  accustomed  to  saying— rather 
glibly,  1  fear — that  a  free  and  uncen¬ 


sored  press  is  one  of  the  bulwarks  rf 
democracy,  ranking  right  along  with 
the  privilege  of  choosing  our  own 
government  and  the  freedom  to  can' 
and  hold  property  as  we  please.  But 
in  point  of  fact,  we  have  had  these 
blessings  for  so  long,  undisputed  and 
unattacked,  that  we  regard  them  as 
perpetual  rights.  And  we  were  ne«r 
more  mistaken  about  anything. 
have  no  rights,  as  such.  We  have 


MOST  EFnCIENT  IN  WORLD  I"  defend  them 

J.  HOWARD  PEW  Thg  freedom  of  the  press  may  well 

President,  Sun  Oil  Company  be  the  first  of  our  fundamental  lih" 

Because  it  is  free — and  very  lone-  erties  to  be  assailed,  because  we  ma> 
some  in  its  freedom— the  American  not  realize  the  necessity  of  defending 
press  is  the  most  efficient  and  the  most  our  press  as  property,  but  if  the  press 
useful  in  the  world.  America  is  bet-  is  muzzled,  all  our  fundamental  priv* 
ter  informed  about  today’s  supremely  ileges  will  speedily  fall.  The  one  for« 
important  happenings  on  the  other  which  can  successfully  control  W 
side  of  the  world  than  are  even  the  press  is  a  dictatorial  government.  The 
countries  where  these  things  are  tak-  course  of  such  a  government  is  pre- 
ing  place.  Thus  informed  and  thus  dictable.  In  the  first  place  for  re- 
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preservation  and  in  the  second,  for 
its  undoubted  subsequent  manipxila- 
tion  of  public  information  and  opinion. 
One  has  only  to  notice  the  ghastly 
travesty  of  news  coming  from  totali¬ 
tarian  states  to  realize  how  utterly 
this  priceless  service  can  be  sub¬ 
verted.  An  informed  people  can  not 
be  enslaved,  and  freedom  of  speech  is 
a  fundamental  guarantee  of  an  in¬ 
formed  people. 

PUBUC  DEFENDER 
ALVAN  MACAU  LEY 
Preiident,  Automobile  Manufacturers  Asso¬ 
ciation;  Chairman,  Packard  Motor 
Car  Company 

The  products  of  the  automobile  in¬ 
dustry,  in  the  last  analysis,  come 
closer  to  embodying  the  spirit  of  per¬ 
sonal  liberty  than  almost  any  item  of 
modern  American  life.  With  a  per¬ 
sonal  car,  man  has  literally,  freedom 
of  action. 

The  history  of  the  development  of 
this  industry  in  America  is  one  of  im¬ 
mense  benefit  to  the  entire  community, 
created  by  business  success.  Chapter 
by  chapter,  it  is  a  story  of  personal 
initiative  and  enterprise. 

For  the  future  as  well,  the  industry 
knows  that  the  national  progress  it 
can  continue  to  create  is  dependent 
upon  the  maintenance  of  freedom. 

Of  the  human  liberties,  freedom  of 
the  press  is  the  spearhead,  the  public 
defender  without  which  the  others 
can  not  survive. 
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PRESS  HAS  SUSTAINED  IT 
NILES  TRAMMELL 

Prtsidenf,  National  Broadcasting  Company 
Two  of  the  greatest  blessings  in  the 
American  way  of  life  are  a  free  press 
and  a  free  radio — and  to  lose  either  or 
both  in  this  crucial  period  would  be 
a  calamity  to  the  cause  of  democracy. 

A  free  press  in  an  American  tradi¬ 
tion.  We  have  come  to  accept  it  as 
commonplace  yet  we  have  but  to  look 
beyond  the  confines  of  the  United 
States  to  realize  how  treasured  a  pos¬ 
session  this  tradition  is.' 

The  high  character  of  the  men  be¬ 
hind  the  production  of  newspapers, 
their  fidelity  to  the  truth,  their  adher¬ 
ence  to  the  American  way  of  life, 
have  sustained  for  us  all  this  freedom 
of  the  press  and  in  addition  they  have 
become  the  staunchest  supporters  of 
our  newest  freedom — the  freedom  of 
radio. 
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■By  Max  Milians  in  Yonkers  (K.  Y.)  Herald  Statesman 


has  constantly  and  unremittingly  up-  to  fight  for  it,  they  must  have  a  clear 
held  and  defended  freedom  of  the  definition  in  their  minds  and  a  pas- 
press  in  the  United  States.  As  long  sionate  conviction  in  their  hearts, 
as  the  newspapers  of  our  country  can  They  must  know  why  it  stands  as  a 
print  the  facts  as  they  see  them,  voice  protector  of  democracy  and  why  it  is 
their  opinions  as  they  form  them  and  incompatible  with  totalitarianism, 
criticize  injustices  wherever  they  find  To  me,  freedom  of  the  press  means 
them,  democracy  in  America  will  be  freedom  to  print  the  news  and  opin- 
safeguarded.  American  labor  may  ions  of  the  editors  and  others  regard- 
differ  occasionally  with  what  some  less  of  whether  the  reader  likes  the 
newspapers  have  to  say;  but  it  will  al-  news  or  agrees  with  the  opinions, 
ways  uphold  their  right  to  say  it.  Of  course,  freedom  to  do  this  does 

_  not  only  mean  that  the  readers  shall 

INTERWOVEN  IN  DEMOCRACY  be  willing  to  have  this  news  put  be- 
By  H.  M.  TILLINSHAST 
President,  R.  Hoe  &  Co. 

A  free  press  is  so  interwoven  in 
the  pattern  of  a  true  democracy  that 
it  is  one  of  the  foremost  essentials  of 
the  “Democratic  Way  of  Life.”  The 
most  precious  rights  guaranteed  the 
individual  under  a  democratic  form  of 
government  are  free  expression  of 
opinion  and  an  active  part  in  the 
functioning  of  the  government. 

Therefore,  the  basic  formulae  of 
news  gadiering — Who?  What?  Where? 

When?  Why? — must  be  applied  to  all 
phases  of  our  complex  modem  eco¬ 
nomic,  political  and  social  life  and  the 
facts  reported  to  the  people  if  they  are 
to  form  a  considered  opinion  and 
through  their  collective  voice  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  truly  govern.  For  this  reason 
the  continuance  of  a  truly  free  press 
is  of  vital  importance  to  the  welfare 
of  our  country,  and  it  really  consti¬ 
tutes  one  of  our  very  first  lines  of  de¬ 
fense. 

PROTECTOR  OF  DEMOCRACY 
WILLIAM  S.  PALEY 
President,  Columbia  Broadcasting  System 
Virtually  all  Americans  hold  free- 
—  pUUlldllCa  LIIC  11  UUll.  n.  dom  of  the  press  to  be  one  of  the 

wvemment-censored  press  publishes  strongest  bulwarks  of  their  democratic 
propaganda.  It  is  only  in  totalitarian  way  of  life.  Too  many  Americans, 
gantries  that  government  does  not  however,  accept  that  freedom  as  a 
to  let  the  people  know  the  truth,  hackneyed  principle.  In  order  to  be- 
tne  American  Federation  of  Labor  lieve  in  it  and  to  be  ready  at  all  times 


HIGH  TRIBUTE  IS  DUE 

A.  E.  BARIT 

President,  Hudson  Motor  Car  Company 
It  is  especially  fitting  that  National 
Newspaper  Week  should  be  observed 


XI 

at  this  time,  when  the  problems  of  na¬ 
tional  defense  are  a  matter  of  first 
concern  with  all  Americans. 

Certainly,  a  high  tribute  is  due  to 
the  newspapers  of  America  for  the 
wise  and  patriotic  way  in  which  they 
have  used  their  great  influence,  and 
in  such  a  tribute  we  of  the  automo¬ 
bile  industry  can  join  wholeheartedly. 

It  is  safe  to  say  that  without  the 
constructive  help  and  generous  co¬ 
operation  of  the  newspapers,  the  auto¬ 
mobile  could  never  have  come  to 
play  the  part  it  does  in  the  American 
way  of  life. 

It  is  to  be  hoped  that  National 
Newspaper  Week  will  bring  about  a 
more  widespread  appreciation  of  this 
oldest  and  most  precious  of  American 
rights — the  right  of  free  speech, 
through  a  free  and  independent  press. 

BULWARK  OF  DEFENSE 

VYILL  H.  HAYS 

President,  Motion  Picture  Producers  and 

Distributors  of  America 
Demonstrated  by  experience  is  the 
fact  that  one  of  the  strongest  guaran¬ 
ties  of  our  way  of  living,  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  institutions,  of  our  future,  is  the 
free  press  of  America.  It  is,  indeed, 
a  stout  bulwark  in  our  first  line  of 
defense. 

These  things  are  true  because  a  free 
press  means  understanding  and 
knowledge.  Enlightenment  is  an  un¬ 
conquerable  fortress. 

Throughout  our  history  our  free 
press  has  always  superbly  fulfilled  its 
responsibilities.  When  the  cause  of 
justice  and  truth  was  to  be  served,  it 
has  never  hesitated  to  speak  out,  it 
has  never  flinched  in  exposing  evil, 
sham  and  hypocrisy,  it  has  never  per¬ 
mitted  the  rights  of  minorities  to  be 
trampled — in  sum,  it  has  been  ex¬ 
ponent  and  spokesman  of  our  demo¬ 
cratic  system.  For  this  we  all  re¬ 
joice. 

A  free  press,  in  these  modern  times, 
includes  not  only  newspapers  and 
periodicals  but  radio  and  motion  pic¬ 
tures.  Together  we  have  common 
problems  and  obligations.  So  long  as 
America  has  these  imfettered  medi¬ 
ums  of  expression  dedicated  to  the 
public  service,  so  long  will  democracy 
be  secure. 

CHECK  ON  GOVERNMENT 
OSCAR  C.  ROESEN 
President,  Wood  Newspaper  Machinery 
Corporation 

I  have  always  been  impressed 
with  one  important  fimction  of  the 
free  press  of  the  United  States,  in  that 
it  seems  to  be  the  only  agency  that 
provides  a  check  upon  government. 
The  past  history  of  the  American  press 
is  rich  in  this  respect  and  many  a  cor¬ 
rupt  and  vicious  clique  of  designing 
men  have  been  driven  to  cover  by  the 
fearless  expos6  of  their  evil  intents  by 
the  unbridled  press  of  our  country. 

During  the  past  year  we  have  seen 
battles  lost  and  coimtries  fall,  not  by 
the  force  of  arms  but  by  the  boring 
from  within.  The  antidote  for  this 
new  method  of  warfare  is  a  free  press 
which  can  and  does  render  an  inesti¬ 
mable  service  to  our  democracy  in 
educating  the  people  as  to  the  methods 
employed  by  saboteurs,  preventing 
them  from  ever  gaining  a  foothold 
and  eventually  destroying  those  insti¬ 
tutions  which  we,  as  a  free  people^ 
hold  sacred. 

NO  HITLER  HERE 
REV.  JOHN  HAYNES  HOLMES 
Minister  of  the  Community  Church  of 
New  York 

The  bulwark  of  democracy  is  free¬ 
dom.  The  bastions  of  this  bulwark 
are  church,  school,  press,  and  plat¬ 
form.  While  these  remain  free,  de¬ 
mocracy  stands  secure. 

A  chief  enemy  of  freedom  is  gov¬ 
ernment.  Always,  in  peace  as  well  as 


TRffiUTES  TO  THE  FREE  PRESS  FROM  DISTINGUISHED  AMERICANS 


in  war,  and  in  the  twilight  zone  be¬ 
tween  the  two,  government  tends  to 
curtail  freedom  of  the  interest  of  its 
own  power.  In  Germany  and  in  Rus¬ 
sia,  and  in  other  dictatorial  lands, 
freedom  has  been  destroyed  by  gov¬ 
ernment,  and  church,  school,  press, 
and  platform  have  been  absorbed  into 
the  state.  The  gravitation  towards 
tyranny  is  constant. 

This  gravitation  is  at  work  in  our 
own  country.  The  turmoil  and  terror 
of  the  times  make  easy  the  encroach¬ 
ments  of  government  upon  our  free 
institutions.  A  Hitler  in  Washington 
can  do  as  much  damage,  under  the 
pretext  of  national  safety,  as  a  Hitler 
in  Berlin. 

Therefore,  if  we  are  to  defend  de¬ 
mocracy,  we  must  begin  at  home. 

The  first  duty  of  the  press  today 
is  to  protect  and  vindicate  its  own 
freedom,  and  therewith  the  freedom 
of  the  people  and  the  very  life  of  our 
beloved  America. 

FREEDOM'S  CAUSE 

B.  B.  EISENBERG 

President,  United  Typothetae  of  America, 

International  Association  of  Master 
Printers,  Washington,  D.  C. 

To  that  great  human  right  which 
has  given  man  the  means  of  discov¬ 
ering  equity  and  establishing  justice; 
to  that  natural  right  which  gives  man 
his  precious  dignity;  to  that  foimtain 
which  feeds  the  fires  of  human  faith 
and  hope;  to  that  great  force  which 
nourishes  individual  virtue;  to  the 
mother  of  democracy  and  bulwark 
against  despotism — 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  SPEECH 
and 

THE  FREEDOM  OF  THE  PRESS 
we  pay  this  fervent  tribute.  Neither 
wealth  nor  comfort  nor  life  itself  is 
worth  |ialf  so  much  as  freedom’s 
cause. 

PRAISES  "PUBUC  SERVICE" 

ERNEST  J.  SWIFT 

Vice-Chairman.  American  Red  Cross 

As  a  youth  out  of  college  my  first 
professional  work  was  on  a  newspa¬ 
per,  and  I  learned  that  the  integrity  of 
the  press  in  the  United  States  was 
one  of  the  greatest  heritages  of  our 
citizens.  Years  spent  during  the  world 
war  as  a  contact  man  for  the  Red 
Cross  with  the  press  in  Europe  and 
later  experiences  as  an  international 
Red  Cross  executive  in  contact  with 
the  foreign  press  strengthened  this 
conviction.  Return  to  America  on  the 
eve  of  the  second  world  war  and  the 
refreshing  experience  of  a  free  press 
again,  all  have  served  to  emphasize 
in  my  mind  that  our  American  press 
is  our  mightiest  bulwark  against  the 
loss  of  our  rights  as  free  citizens. 

My  personal  observations  in  Eu¬ 
rope  since  the  outbreak  of  the  current 
war  brought  home  to  me  again  that 
the  greatest  tragedy  that  could  befall 
our  nation  would  be  a  regimented, 
censored  press.  Editor  &  Publisher. 
as  the  official  spokesman  for  the 
newspaper  profession,  is  performing 
a  vital  public  service  in  its  alert  pro¬ 
tection  of  our  democratic  system. 

NO  PRESS  BLACKOUT  HERE 

RAYMOND  J.  KELLY 

National  Commander,  American  Legion 

As  national  commander  of  the 
American  Legion  I  speak  for  a  minor¬ 
ity  group  in  the  life  of  the  Republic. 
As  a  minority  group  the  Legion  is 
thankful  for — though  it  has  seldom 
had  need  of — ^the  support  every  news¬ 
paper  gives  to  the  declaration  at¬ 
tributed  to  Voltaire — “I  disapprove  of 
what  you  say,  but  will  defend  to  the 
deat-i  your  right  to  say  it.” 


Though  the  American  Legion  is  a 
minority  group  none  of  us  can  neglect 
our  remembrance  of  the  service  that 
gave  us  the  right  to  membership  in 
the  Legion.  We  began  our  service  in 
peace  by  declaring  it  our  obligation 
to  uphold  and  defend  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States  and  that  includes 
the  Bill  of  Rights. 

Our  American  Legion  magazine,  in 
an  editorial  comment  on  a  Legion  con¬ 
vention  resolution  for  a  specific  guar¬ 
anty  of  freedom  of  speech  indicated 
that  in  normal  times  such  an  indorse¬ 
ment  would  be  as  needless  as  “an  en¬ 
dorsement  of  the  Bible.” 

These  are  not  normal  times.  World 
affairs  nowadays  approach  the  situa¬ 
tion  that  led  the  learned  liberal  vet¬ 
eran  of  the  Civil  War — Justice  Holmes 
— to  say  “the  most  stringent  protection 
of  free  speech  would  not  protect  a 
man  in  falsely  shouting  fire  in  a  theater 
and  causing  a  panic.”  We  construe 
that  to  mean  intolerance  of  those 
whose  utterances  are  based  on  desire 
to  deprive  citizens  of  their  basic  free¬ 
doms. 

Freedom  to  speak,  freedom  to  pub¬ 
lish,  freedom  to  listen,  became  a  leaf 
in  memory’s  scrapbook  to  100  mil¬ 
lion  Europeans  during  the  march  of 
the  dictators  in  the  year  ending 
September  3.  Against  such  a  blackout 
in  our  land  the  American  Legion  is 
unalterably  opposed.  We  honor  the 
press  of  America  for  its  work  preser¬ 
vation  of  the  individual  liberties. 

AID  TO  MEDICAL  FREEDOM 
DR.  MORRIS  FISHBEIN 

Editor,  Journal  of  the  American  Medical 
Association 

The  leaders  of  American  medicine 
have  defined  as  our  most  priceless 
heritage  the  right  to  think  without 
restraint  and  to  voice  thoughts  with 
words  without  limitation  or  restriction. 
Were  it  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
medical  profession  has  been  able 
through  this  right  to  extend  to  the 
people  of  this  coimtry  their  own  con¬ 
victions  regarding  the  nature  of  med¬ 
ical  practice  and  the  principles  which 
must  be  observed  in  its  performance, 
self-seeking  agencies  might  long  since 
have  inflicted  upon  the  American  peo¬ 
ple  the  kind  of  politically  controlled 
medicine  that  today  insiu-es  to  the  \in- 
derprivileged  citizens  of  many  an¬ 
other  country  a  far  lower  quality  of 
medical  service  than  is  available  to 
every  American  citizen.  Were  it  not 
for  this  privilege,  many  a  medical 
discovery  of  the  utmost  importance  to 
the  saving  of  life  and  the  prevention 
of  pain  and  suffering  might  have  been 
permanently  hidden  from  public  use 
or  privately  held  for  personal  ex¬ 
ploitation.  The  manner  in  which 
America’s  press  has  made  available 
the  opportunity  to  speak  regardless  of 
pressures  from  various  agencies  has 
been  fundamental  in  maintaining  free¬ 
dom  in  the  medical  profession. 

ANENT  IOURNALIS*nC  DUTY 
VERNON  McKenzie 

President,  American  Association  of  Schools 
and  Departments  of  Journalism;  director. 
University  of  Washington  School  of 
Journalism 

An  uncensored  press  is  not  suffi¬ 
cient.  That  is  merely  a  negative  con¬ 
ception.  Those  who  own,  control  and 
guide  the  American  press  must  make 
up  their  minds  which  of  two  opposing 
policies  they  will  follow: 

1.  Include  “all  the  news  that’s  fit 
to  print,”  sedulously  endeavoring  to 
give  all  the  evidence,  but  refraining 
from  taking  sides;  or, 

2.  Print  all  the  news  and  propor¬ 
tion  and  interpret  it  according  to 


what  they  deem  best  for  the  nation. 
This  might  be  called  constructive  and 
intelligent  “slanting.” 

Number  1  is  the  imperative  ideal  in 
normal  times.  Number  2  is  fraught 
with  danger,  and  requires  intelligence 
and  courage. 

But,  in  war  newspapermen  take 
sides.  In  1917-18  there  was  censor¬ 
ship.  During  perplexing  times  just 
“short  of  war”  is  it  a  journalistic  duty 
to  take  sides?  I  am  coming  around 
to  the  belief  that  it  may  be,  and  that 
we  have  been  derelict  in  failing  to 
“propagandize”  for  the  kind  of  way  of 
living  we  want. 

Readers  of  Great  Britain,  since 
April,  have  been  more  and  more  de¬ 
manding  uncensored  truth,  no  matter 
how  catastrophic.  British  newspapers 
and  Churchill  have  been  giving  them 
franker  statements,  and  agonizing 
facts.  A  political  democracy  can  “take 
it.”  Totalitarian  states  cannot. 

It  isn’t  only  a  problem  of  censor¬ 
ship.  It  is  the  recognition  that  press 
freedom  implies  obligations  as  well  as 
rights  and  privileges. 

MAINSTAY  OF  FREEDOM 

PAUL  H.  NYSTROM 

Professor  of  marketing,  Columbia 
University 

Free  speech  and  a  free  press  are  the 
mainstays  of  freedom.  A  free  press 
provides  both  a  measure  of  the  trends 
of  public  opinion  and  a  means  of  keep¬ 
ing  it  well  within  healthy  channels. 
Without  free  and  easy  means  of  com¬ 
munication  of  ideas,  democratic  insti¬ 
tutions  are  impossible.  Without  a 
free  press,  dictatorship  is  inevitable. 

Whatever  differences  we  Americans 
may  have  among  ourselves  on  other 
matters,  we  can  not  afford  and  we 
must  never  allow  anything  to  destroy, 
restrict  or  even  impede  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 

LIBERTY  MUST  CONTINUE 

DEAN  CARL  W.  ACKERMAN 

Gradual*  School  of  Journalism, 
Columbia  Univartily 
In  view  of  present  world  conditions 
affecting  the  liberty  of  the  press  and 
in  view  of  the  temptation  and  cor¬ 
ruption  inherent  in  democratic  gov¬ 
ernments,  as  exposed  in  1939,  for 
example,  by  certain  newspapers  in 
New  Orleans.  St.  Louis,  New  York, 
Buffalo  and  Waterbury,  Connecticut, 
it  is  of  paramount  public  importance, 
that  the  Government  of  the  United 
States  and  all  of  its  agencies  and 
agents,  proceed  with  the  greatest  cau¬ 
tion  and  vigilance  in  its  policies  and 
practices  in  the  field  of  journalism  in 
order  that  the  independence  of  the 
nress  and  the  advancement  of  the  pro¬ 
fession  of  journalism  be  in  no  way 
endangered  or  restricted. 

IMPLEMENTS  PEOPLE'S  WILL 

J.  L.  BEVEN 

Presidant,  Illinois  Caniral  Systam 
The  press  continues  free  in  the 
United  States  because,  in  the  main,  it 
has  served  the  nation  and  not  abused 
its  privileges. 

It  has  escaped  restraints  because  its 
freedom  has  served  an  American  pur¬ 
pose,  albeit  a  purpose  not  fully  fore¬ 
seen  by  the  founding  fathers.  As 
members  of  a  republic,  we  were  sup¬ 
posed  to  elect  the  men  who  could  read 
and  write  and  then  rely  upon  them  to 
exercise  their  finest  judgment  on  be¬ 
half  of  the  public  welfare.  As  mem¬ 
bers  of  a  developing  democracy  to¬ 
day,  all  of  us  are  at  least  as  well  in¬ 
formed  by  the  press  (and  latterly 
radio)  as  are  our  elected  representa¬ 
tives  :  we  exercise  our  right  to  think 
ahead  of  governmental  processes  and 


to  advise  and  direct  our  public  ser-  * 
vants,  with  penalties  at  the  polls.  | 

Our  free  government  today  is  a  ’ 
thermometer  responding  to  public 
opinion  in  hours  and  days,  rather  thai. ' 
in  week  and  months.  It  is  so  promptly  i 
and  directly  responsive  because  a  free 
press  over  all  our  years  has  guito 
the  arm  and  implemented  the  will  of 
the  free  American  people.  Long  may 
that  press  prosper  and  retain  its  free- 
dom! 

PUBUC  SEEN  COMPLACENT 

DR.  FRANK  L.  MARTIN 
Dean,  School  of  Journalism,  University  of 
Missouri 

The  American  newspaper  reading 
public,  and  that  means  practically  the 
entire  literate  population  of  our  coun¬ 
try,  long  has  taken  for  granted  the 
high  accomplishments  of  its  press  and 
the  successful,  vigilant  service  it  ren¬ 
ders  imder  its  constitutional  guaran¬ 
tee  of  freedom  in  the  maintenance  and 
operation  of  a  real  democracy  and  its 
institutions. 

That  the  modem  American  press,  in  ! 
a  majority  so  great  that  exceptions 
are  negligible,  has  exercised  this  free-  ; 
dom  honestly  with  integrity  and  with 
patriotic  motive  for  the  benefit  of  all 
the  people  and  their  rightful  liberties 
is  recognized  and  undisputed.  No 
special  freedom  is  granted  the  press 
by  our  government.  Freedom  of  the 
press  is  a  necessary,  inherent  right  in 
a  true  democracy. 

Now  beoause  of  what  I  believe  is 
an  attitude  of  complacency  on  the  pan 
of  the  public,  and  because  war  and 
tyranny  is  fast  destroying  all  free¬ 
dom,  always  first  muzzling  the  press, 
it  is  vital  that  the  press  itself  take 
this  opportune  time  to  awaken  the 
public  to  the  importance  of  this  free-  ' 
dom.  Freedom  of  the  press,  unre¬ 
stricted  and  uncensored,  must  remain  ’ 
if  oiu"  democracy  is  to  endure  and 
successfully  meet  world  totalitarian 
threat.  May  every  effort  possible  be 
made  to  see  that  the  people  of  Amer¬ 
ica  realize  this  fully  in  this  era  of 
danger. 

IMMUNE  FROM  CENSORSHIP 
EDWARD  J.  FLYNN 
Chairman,  Damoeralic  National  CommiltM 

There  never  has  been,  there  is  not 
now,  and  there  never  will  be  infringe¬ 
ment  of  the  liberty  of  the  press  in 
the  United  States.  That  simple  fact 
is  the  best  index  to  the  purposes  and 
ideals  of  democracy  as  against  the  es¬ 
sential  principle  of  the  autocracies  that 
are  now  seeking  to  dominate  the 
world.  At  the  present  time  we  have 
perhaps  90%  of  the  daily  press  in 
the  United  States  blasting  at  the 
President  and  neither  the  govern¬ 
ment  nor  the  people  regard  it  as  more 
than  a  routine  display  of  campaign 
fireworks.  The  same  condition  of  af¬ 
fairs  prevailed  in  1936. 

I  know  of  nobody  in  this  country 
who  would  interfere  with  this  free¬ 
dom  of  expression  of  opinion  by  the 
owners  of  newspapers.  Newspaper 
readers  continue  to  exercise  their  own 
freedom  of  expression  in  the  form  of 
ballots  on  Election  Day. 

These  things,  I  think,  demonstrate 
that  press  freedom  and  individual 
freedom  are  alike  immune  from  cen¬ 
sorship,  which  is,  of  course,  as  » 
should  be  in  a  democracy. 

WE  MUST  BE  OVERVIGILANT 
JOSEPH  W.  MARTIN.  JR- 

Chairman,  Republican  National  Committ**- 
and  Publisher  North  Attleboro 
(Mats-)  Chronicle 

As  a  newspaper  publisher,  I  wish  to 
express  my  appreciation  of  your  Free- 
(Continued  on  page  LII) 
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Thomas  Mann  Warns  America 
To  Guard  Press  F reedom 


World-Famed  Writer  Declares  Freedom  Can 
Be  Lost  in  Effect  Through  Fear  Before  Any 
Actual  Control  Is  Exercised 


Thomas  Mann,  the  foremost  literary 
figure  of  this  age,  is  in  exile  from  his 
native  Germany,  forced  to  seek  haven 
tit  0  foreign  land  by  the  Nazi  regime. 
Now  in  the  United  States,  which  he  es¬ 
teems  as  the  classic  ground  of  democ¬ 
racy,  he  carries  on  his  fight  for  free¬ 
dom  and  democracy.  He  is  the  most 
distinguished  anti-Fascist  writer  and 
speaker  in  the  world  today.  With  his 
family,  he  makes  his  home  in  Prince¬ 
ton,  N.  J.  In  this  interview  with 
Qiitor  &  Publisher,  Dr.  Mann  discusses 
the  free  press  and  the  part  it  plays  in 
a  democracy. 


By  KEN  TAYLOR 

out  that  we  are  apt  to  lose  sight, 
through  the  broadening  usage  of  the 
term,  of  the  fact  that  the  Fifth  Col¬ 
umn  in  its  original  sense  does  not  con¬ 
sist  of  outsiders  introduced  into  a 
social  unit  to  work  for  its  destruction, 
but  rather  in  members  of  the  unit 
who  betray  their  fellows. 

What  happens  to  a  people  and  its 
press  when  freedom  is  gone?  How  far 
does  totalitarian  rule  succeed  in  mak¬ 
ing  mental  automatons  of  its  subiects? 

"Existence  under  a  dictatorship  is  a 
very  unhappy  and  inhuman  condition 


nothing  but  an  instrument  of  propay 
ganda.  In  Europe  the  free  press  dis¬ 
appeared  overnight  when  Fascism  and 
Nazism  came  into  power.  There  was 
no  transition  period,  no  gradual  cur¬ 
tailing  of  privileges. 

‘‘But  I  don’t  think  the  German  or 
Italian  people  even  yet  have  any  illu¬ 
sion  that  the  press  is  not  guided  by  the 
government. 

"They  read  between  the  lines,  and 
try  to  guess  what  the  truth  is.” 

It  is  when  fear  enters  the  lives  of  a 
nation’s  citizens  that  the  danger  of  to- 


TO  THE  AVERAGE  AMERICAN  a 
free  press  is  a  heritage  and  a  tradi¬ 
tion,  an  ideal  enshrined  with  the 
kindred  ideals  of  free  speech,  free 
worship  and  free  assembly,  in  our 
Bill  of  Rights. 

To  Thomas  Mann,  it  is  all  of  these, 
and  more.  It  is  “a  condition  of  De¬ 
mocracy — for  it  is  still  true  that 
Democracy  is  discussion.’  ” 

Discussion  thrives  only  on  the  free 
flow  of  ideas,  and  that  flow  stops  when 
the  press  begins  taking  dictation. 

Wherefore  Dr.  Mann  adds  that  he 
could  not  exist  in  a  country  where 
free  expression  is  proscribed. 

“I  am  convinced  that  the  freedom 
of  the  press  belongs  to  the  general 
freedom,  and  to  Democracy,  and  is 
most  important  for  the  whole  spiritual 
life  of  the  nation,”  he  said  in  an  inter¬ 
view  with  EIditor  &  Publisher  this 
week  in  Los  Angeles,  where  he  has 
been  spending  the  summer. 

Americans  Accept  Freedoms 
‘Tt  is  not  possible  for  a  people  to 
flunk  freely  if  they  cannot  talk  freely 
or  write  freely.  These  things  cannot 
^  separated,  and  that  fact  is  realized 
m  the  totalitarian  states.” 

While  the  average  American  may 
accept  his  traditional  freedoms  as  a 
matter  of  course,  and  dismiss  any  sug- 
^tion  of  their  curtailment  with  an 
It  can’t  happen  here”  shrug,  the  noted 
Carman  writer  takes  a  more  realistic 
view  of  it.  It  can  happen,  he  knows, 
for  he  has  been  through  it.  but  he 
^ees  that  it  can  be  prevented  from 
happening  in  America,  "where  free¬ 
dom  has  existed  so  long,  where  its 
roots  are  so  long  and  so  strong.  The 
^ger  that  this  country  could  ever 
w  subjected  to  totalitarian  domina¬ 
tion  is  very  weak,”  he  says.  “The  re¬ 
sistance  would  be  enormous.” 

Each  day  that  our  traditions  of  free¬ 
dom  continue,  he  added,  they  are  es- 
f^lished  more  firmly  in  our  life  and 
philosophy,  and  make  it  more  difficult 
for  subversive  forces  to  gain  any 
headway  against  them.  It  would  re- 
Quire  a  long  period  of  mental  condi¬ 
tioning  before  any  destructive  doc¬ 
trines  could  establish  a  serious 
foothold  here,  he  believes. 

But  that  does  not  mean  we  are  to 
^miss  lightly  the  fact  that  such  ef- 
foj^  are  under  way. 

Here,  as  anywhere,  there  is  danger 
from  the  Fifth  Column,  not  exclusively 
composed  of  aliens.” 

Eor  the  sake  of  clarity  he  pointed 


THOMAS  MANN 


of  life,”  Dr.  Mann  said.  "There  is  a 
different  psychological  condition;  the 
changes  are  not  external  only,  but  the 
inner  life  changes,  too.  'Thought 
changes,  with  the  lack  of  free  expres¬ 
sion  and  writing,  and  gradually,  the 
whole  character  of  the  people  is 
altered.” 

Robbed  of  its  mental  initiative,  a 
people  must  sooner  or  later  acquiesce 
in  its  thought  processes,  willingly,  un¬ 
willingly  or  unconsciously. 

"In  the  totalitarian  state  the  press  is 


talitarianism  is  upon  it.  Dr.  Mann  said. 
Dictatorship  is  essentially  based  on 
terror.  The  press  can  be  in  fear  long 
before  any  actual  control  is  exercised 
over  it,  so  that  its  freedom  may  be 
surrendered  in  effect  even  before  it  is 
lost  in  actuality. 

Elffectiveness  of  the  control-by-fear 
method  may  be  the  secret  of  Joseph 
Goebbels’  reported  boast  that  he 
doesn’t  have  to  give  orders;  editors  of 
German  papers  know  what  to  do 
One  effect  of  the  spread  of  totali¬ 


tarianism  through  Europe,  Dr.  Mann 
stated,  is .  that  the  best  of  the  Euro¬ 
peans  are  coming  to  America,  as  the 
last  great  stronghold  of  Democracy 
and  freedom.  These  traditions, 
though  not  static,  must  be  preserved, 
partly  so  that  we  may  continue  to 
serve  as  an  intellectual  haven. 

"My  general  opinion,”  he  said,  "is 
that  Democracy  is  a  changing  thing 
in  a  changing  world.  It  is  adding  so¬ 
cial  elements,  which  is  important  if 
we  decide  to  defend  it.  It  must  be¬ 
come  more  economic,  rather  than 
political  ...  a  matter  of  economic 
justice. 

“The  main  thing  is  to  distinguish 
between  social  Democracy  and  any 
form  of  totalitarianism.  If  Fascism 
should  come  to  America,  it  will  come 
in  the  name  of  Freedom,  through  false 
friends. 

"We  all  in  Germany  realized  that 
Democracy  was  killed  with  the  instru¬ 
ments  of  Democracy!  .  .  .  through  the 
use  of  a  free  republican  constitution.” 

Paradoxically,  the  preservation  of 
freedom  makes  it  impossible  to  grant 
absolute  freedom  to  all,  he  added.  To 
protect  freedom  from  itself,  we  must 
enforce  restrictions,  under  certain  cir¬ 
cumstances,  on  those  who  would 
destroy  freedom.  They  are  the  mortal 
enemies  of  Democracy.  We  may  call 
them  Communists,  or  Fascists;  they 
are  the  extremists  who  hate  Democ¬ 
racy  above  all  else. 

America  Must  Hake  Itself  Heard 

Free  discussion  is  one  of  the  privi¬ 
leges  that  must  be  somewhat  limited. 
It  is  unthinkable.  Dr.  Mann  said,  to 
imagine  the  same  unrestricted  argu¬ 
ments  of  Communists  for  the  over¬ 
throw  of  government  being  permitted 
in  Hyde  Park  with  England  at  war  as 
were  allowed  before  the  war.  Such 
regulation  is  necessary  for  the  greater 
good  of  Democracy. 

Similarly,  it  should  not  be  possible 
for  an  outspoken  resident  proponent 
of  National  ^cialism  to  speak  in  oppo¬ 
sition  to  the  defense  policies  of  this 
government.  Freedom  of  speech 
should  not  extend  to  such  attempted 
intervention. 

But  where  to  draw  the  line — and 
how  to  draw  the  line,  in  the  face  of 
that  self-same  Bill  of  Rights — presents 
a  “very  difficult  problem.” 

"We’re  having  a  world  civil  war,” 
Dr.  Mann  declared.  "People  are 
not  so  much  influenced  by  patriotic 
ideas  as  by  nearly  religious  fervor; 
freedom  and  truth  on  one  side,  and 
force  and  bom'cs  on  the  other. 

"When  it  is  over,  America  will  have 
to  make  itself  heard,  must  speak  de¬ 
cisively  in  the  coming  peace.  It  will 
be  a  tragedy  if  Hitler  and  Mussolini 
alone  should  settle  the  issues. 

"The  most  important  development 
of  the  time,”  he  concluded,  “is  the 
coming  union  of  the  English-speaking 
world;  the  British  Commonwealth  of 
Nations,  and  the  United  States.  I 
have  a  strong  belief  in  the  future  of 
the  English  language  as  the  coming 
universal  tongue.” 

SUPREME  DEFENSE  OF  MAN 
MAURICE  MAETERLINCK 
Noted  Belgian  author  now  in  the  U.  S. 
The  freedom  of  the  press  inevitably 
becomes  the  most  valuable,  the  most 
'  indispensable  of  liberties,  which  must 
’  be  defended  at  all  costs  and  before 

*  any  other,  for  it  is  the  supreme  de- 
■  fense  of  man  against  the  bestial  ty- 

*  ranny  that  is  invading  the  world. 

May  noble  and  generous  America 
!■  give  asylum  to  it,  as  she  is  giving 
1  asylum  to  so  many  victims  of  the 
^  monstrous  and  bloody  madness  in 
f  which  there  is  nothing  human  left; 

and  may  she  give  thought  to  her  own 
-  salvation.  .  .  . 
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Bureaucracy  Is  Greatest  Threat 
To  Press  Freedom— McCormick 

"Parachute  Troops"  Being  Dropped  Under  Guise 
Of  Regulating  Labor,  Preserving  Business  and 
Supervising  Advertising,  He  Declares 
By  COL.  ROBERT  R.  McCORMICK 

Editor  and  Publisher,  Chicago  Tribune 


Congress,  in  the  recent  language  of 
Mr.  Justice  Cardozo,  may  not  “run 
riot’’  in  its  definitions,  nor  may  it 
license  the  printing  of  advertising  or 
of  anything  else,  nor  put  a  censor 
over  advertising,  nor  make  rules  that 
abridge  its  freedom  under  any  pre¬ 
tense  whatever,  as  has  been  done  in 
the  Security  Act. 

The  advertiser  has  the  same  right 
to  literary  imagery  as  the  orator  or 
the  poet. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
no  power  to  censor  advertising,  and 
Congress  cannot  give  it  that  power; 
nor  may  a  censor  of  the  press  be  set 
up  under  the  pseudonym  of  a  Securi- 
ties  and  Exchange  Commission. 


DEFEATED  all  along  the  line  in  its 
direct  attack  on  the  freedom  of  the 
press,  bureaucracy  has  taken  to  strat¬ 
agems,  fifth  columns,  and  to  dropping 
parachute  troops  upon  press  freedom, 
under  the  guise  of  regulating  labor 
conditions,  preserving  business  com¬ 
petition,  and  superintending  accuracy 
in  advertising. 

By  these  subterfuges,  it  is  seeking  to 
overrule  the  decisions  of  the  Supreme 
Court  and  overthrow  the  Constitution 
of  the  United  States. 

Some  Labor  Board  Rulings 
The  Labor  Board  has  held,  and  has 
been  upheld  by  some  of  the  courts, 
that  rioting,  short  of  murder,  is  no 
cause  for  discharge.  At  the  same  time, 
it  has  held  that  publication  by  an  em¬ 
ployer,  which  speaks  disparagingly  of 
any  form  of  labor  activity,  including 
civil  wars  in  the  name  of  labor  ...  or 
reproductions  of  speeches  published 
in  the  Congressional  Record  which  it 
does  not  approve  ...  is  illegal,  and 
has  forbidden  it  in  the  teeth  of  the 
decision  of  Near  vs.  Minnesota.  In 
that  case  Justice  Hughes  said  about 
“previous  restraints”  (such  as  licens¬ 
ing  of  and  injunctions  against  pub¬ 
lication)  : 

“In  determining  the  extent  of  the 
constitutional  protection,  it  has  been 
generally,  if  not  imiversally,  consid¬ 
ered  that  it  is  the  chief  purpose  of  the 
guaranty  to  prevent  previous  re¬ 
straints  upon  publication.  The  strug¬ 
gle  in  England,  directed  against  the 
legislative  power  of  the  licenser,  re¬ 
sulted  in  remmciation  of  the  censor¬ 
ship  of  the  press  •  ♦  ♦  the  mere  ex¬ 
emption  from  previous  restraints  can¬ 
not  be  all  that  is  secured  by  the  con¬ 
stitutional  provisions;  the  liberty  of 
the  press  might  be  rendered  a  mock¬ 
ery  and  a  delusion,  and  the  phrase 
itself  a  by-word,  if,  while  every  man 
was  at  liberty  to  publish  what  he 
pleased,  the  public  authorities  might 
nevertheless  punish  him  for  harmless 
publication.” 

Senght  ConsMt  Dacrt* 

In  a  criminal  prosecution  of  eight 
tobacco  companies,  the  Department  of 
Justice  charges  that  they  are  advertis¬ 
ing  more  than  it  approves  of  and  seeks, 
as  in  all  such  cases  in  the  present  ad¬ 
ministration,  a  consent  decree  against 
their  free  use  of  the  press  under  threat 
of  punishment  for  other  activities, — 
again  in  the  case  of  the  decision  in 
Near  v.  Minnesota,  that  such  a  shot¬ 
gun  agreement  not  to  publish  is  a 
previous  restraint. 

In  a  similar  case,  a  consent  decree 
was  bludgeoned  from  the  Ford  and 
the  Chrysler  automobile  companies, 
which  had  been  intimidated  by  a 
criminal  indictment,  to  prevent  their 
advertising.  In  this  case,  the  district 
judge  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  by 
signing  a  consent  decree.  I  look  for¬ 
ward  to  the  day  when  the  attorney 
general  and  the  judge  will  be  con¬ 
victed  of  the  crime  of  conspiracy  to 
destroy  the  business  of  the  defendants 
and  their  vendors. 

Fraudulently,  under  the  guise  of 
fair  trade  practice,  the  politically  con¬ 


trolled  Federal  Trade  Commission, 
presumes  to  say  what  is,  and  what  is 
not,  accurate  advertising  .  .  .  this  in 
the  face  of  the  Supreme  Court  de¬ 
cisions  and  of  the  classical  principle 
of  Voltaire: 

“I  disapprove  of  what  you  say,  but  I 
will  defend  to  the  death  your  right  to 
say  it.” 

Of  this  tyranny  the  distinguished 


Col.  R.  R.  McCormick 


Congressman  Bruce  Barton  said  on  the 
floor  of  the  House: 

“Those  who  want  to  destroy  na¬ 
tional  advertising,  want  to  destroy  it 
because  national  advertising  supports 
the  free  American  press.  And  these 
New  Dealers  will  not  be  satisfied  un¬ 
til  thev  clamp  down  their  bureaucratic 
controls  over  the  press.” 

The  Securities  and  Exchange  Com¬ 
mission  requires  that  all  prospectuses 
for  issue  of  securities,  or  for  advertis¬ 
ing  new  issues,  be  submitted  to  it  for 
approval.  That  is  why  the  Demo¬ 
cratic  campaign  book  has  been  able  to 
blackmail  financial  institutions  for 
millions  of  dollars  of  campaign  con¬ 
tributions. 

These  unconstitutional  assaults  on 
the  freedom  of  the  press  are  distinct 
from  controlling  it  by  political  patron¬ 
age  and  briberj'.  'The  former,  to  be 
sure,  has  been  almost  customary,  and 
as  it  is  obvious,  has  little  practical 
effect. 

Advertisers*  Rights 

Previous  restraints  upon  publication 
can  also  be  laid  by  economic  pressure. 
A  few  years  ago  it  was  disclosed  that 
two  newspapers,  unable  to,  obtain 
loans  from  ordinary  sources,  had  been 
lent  one  million  dollars  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Reserve  Bank.  They  were,  or 
thereupon  became,  supporters  of  the 
New  Deal.  These  newspapers  were  as 
effectively  restrained  in  their  freedom 
of  utterance  as  if  they  had  been  cen¬ 
sored. 

Let  it  be  emphasized  that  adver¬ 
tisers  are  entitled  to  the  equal  pro¬ 
tection  of  the  laws  of  this  country. 


that  they  do  not  belong  to  a  class 
inferior  before  the  law  whose  rights 
may  be  disregarded  by  a  class  of  po¬ 
litical  superiors,  that  they  are  as  much 
entitled  to  the  protection  of  the  Con¬ 
stitution  as  other  citizens. 

Advertisers  derive  their  rights  from 
the  First  Amendment  to  the  United 
States  Constitution  as  follows: 

“1.  Congress  shall  make  no  law  re¬ 
specting  an  establishment  of  religion 
or  prohibiting  the  free  exercise  there¬ 
of,  or  abridging  the  freedom  of  speech 
or  of  the  press,  or  the  right  of  the 
people  peaceably  to  assemble  and  to 
petition  the  government  for  a  redress 
of  grievances.” 

“Freedom  of  the  press”  means  the 
free  use  of  the  press  by  all  people — 
advertisers  as  well  as  editors,  lawyers 
or  politicians. 

Free  Press  Defined 

The  right  of  the  freedom  of  the 
prea  is  “a  right  which  shall  not  be 
abridged  by  any  law  of  Congress.” 
The  freedom  of  the  press  would  be 
abridged  by  any  law  passed  by  Con¬ 
gress  which  would  license,  censor, 
confiscate,  enjoin,  or  especially  tax  the 
press;  or  introduce  libel  upon  govern¬ 
ment;  or  constitute  the  judge,  judge 
of  the  libel  or  judge  of  the  law;  or 
prevent  truth  from  being  pleaded  in 
defense  of  a  libel;  or  unreasonably 
raise  the  cost  of  production  or  tm- 
reasonably  decrease  by  indirect  means 
the  return  from  publishing,  as  these 
would  abridge  its  freedom  as  effec¬ 
tively  as  would  excessive  taxation;  or 
interfere  with  the  transmission  of 
news  by  telegraph  or  otherwise;  or  in¬ 
terfere  with  the  distribution  of  printed 
matter;  or  confine  the  liberty  to  write 
for  publication  or  the  liberty  to  pub¬ 
lish  any  fraction  of  the  population;  or 
prevent  any  citizen  of  the  United 
States  from  printing,  writing  for  pub¬ 
lication,  or  from  causing  any  writing 
to  be  printed.  And,  finally,  anything 
that  would  unreasonably  interfere 
with  the  freedom  of  the  press,  in  any 
way  which  may  ever  be  invented. 

For  if  the  framers  of  the  Constitu¬ 
tion  had  merely  wished  to  protect  the 
press  against  those  forms  of  abridg¬ 
ment  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
past  and  about  which  they  knew,  those 
masters  of  the  English  language  would 
have  used  the  appropriate  phrases; 
but  knowing  that  the  mind  of  man  is 
fertile  in  expedients,  and  feeling  con¬ 
fident  that  new  methods  of  abridging 
the  freedom  of  the  press  would  be 
devised,  they  created  a  general  pro¬ 
hibition  to  forestall  any  such  abridg¬ 
ments. 

James  Madison,  known  as  the 
“Father  of  the  Constitution,”  and 
therefore  the  greatest  authority  upon 
its  interpretation,  pointed  out  “that  in 
the  United  States  the  legislature  and 
the  judiciary,  as  well  as  the  executive, 
are  curtailed  by  the  first  amendment. 
Hence,  liberty  of  speech  and  press 
are  secured  not  only  from  previous 
censorship  of  the  executive,  but  from 
subsequent  restrictions  imposed  by  the 
legislature  and  the  judiciary.” 


Let  it  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  ad> 
vertiser  has  as  much  right  to  the  free-  ' 
dom  of  the  press  as  the  editor.  The 
smallest  shopkeeper  has  as  much  right 
to  the  freedom  of  the  press  as  the 
President  of  the  United  States. 
Freedom  of  Utterance  Not  Limited 
Freedom  of  utterance  is  not  limited 
to  certain  subjects,  as  religion  and 
government,  but  is  as  broad  as  the 
minds  of  men.  Indeed  all  subjects 
inevitably  conflict  with  some  phase  of 
religious  or  political  thought.  The 
teaching  of  what  are  now  accepted 
elements  of  geography  and  medicine 
was  once  barred  as  impious,  and  many 
acts  permitted  by  the  civil  laws  are 
forbidden  by  one  or  more  church  de¬ 
nominations. 

Men  may  be  licensed  in  the  practice 
of  medicine,  but  this  license  does  not 
give  them  any  proscriptive  right  to 
discuss  medical  subjects,  which  is  the 
right  of  every  man,  nor  may  a  doctor’s 
license  be  removed  because  of  his 
express  medical  opinions,  for  on  a  like 
thesis  all  discussions  of  laws  would  be 
confined  to  lawyers,  and  all  lawyers 
disagreeing  with  the  authorities  would 
be  disbarred  as  were  those  New  York 
lawyers  who  undertook  to  defend 
Peter  Zenger. 

Economics  and  politics  are  separate 
— one  a  science,  the  other  an  art.  Yet 
economics  is  the  most  frequent  sub¬ 
ject  of  political  contest,  and  is  at  the 
present  time  advanced  as  a  compelling 
reason  for  the  suppression  of  our  po¬ 
litical  liberties! 

Upon  the  subject  under  discussion, 
the  censorship  of  advertising,  it  is 
plain  that  as  soon  as  the  suggestion  is 
made,  advertising  becomes  a  political 
subject,  and  therefore  is  entitled  to 
all  the  rights  of  political  discussion. 
Mr.  Roosevelt,  Mr.  Wallace,  Mr.  Ickes, 
Mr.  Flynn  may  differ  with  you  over 
the  economic  value,  the  wisdom,  or 
the  accuracy  of  yoiu:  advertising  copy, 
but  they  have  no  right  to  censor  it  or 
to  put  previous  restrictions  upon  it, 
nor  can  Congress  give  them  that  right. 
Liberty  Depends  on  Press  FrecdoM 
The  right  of  advertising  comes  fully 
v/ithin  Jefferson’s  famous  saying: 

“Our  liberty  depends  on  the  freedom 
of  the  press,  and  that  cannot  be 
limited  without  being  lost.” 

We  may  be  sure  with  Jefferson  that 
if  the  politicians  in  power  find  an  open¬ 
ing  to  censor  advertising  in  one  form, 
they  will  enlarge  this  hole  in  the  wall 
of  liberty  until  they  have  brought  the 
whole  structure  crashing  to  the  earth 
and  the  army  of  the  despot  will  march 
in  through  the  breach  and  storm  the 
last  citadel  of  liberty. 

All  political  arguments  are  adver¬ 
tisements  and  as  such  are  entitled  to 
the  freedom  of  the  press. 

If  the  President  had  used  the  vehicle 
of  a  message  to  Congress  in  his  crib* 
cism  of  the  Supreme  Court  he  would 
have  been  protected  against  any 
ccution  for  contempt  of  coxirt  by  the 
Doctrine  of  Privilege.  He  did  not  use 
that  means.  He  called  in  the  new- 
paper  reporters  and  gave  them  an  in* 
(Continued  on  page  XXXVIII) 
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THIS  COMMITTEE  CREATED  NEWSPAPER  WEEK 


noted  AMERICANS 
PRAISE  PRESS 


nurr  of  long  struggle 

H.  W.  PRENTIS.  JR. 

Prttid*nti  National  Association  of  Mam 


tion  in  ivai  established  it  here,  inis 
liberty  has  become  a  cherished  and 
priceless  American  heritage. 

The  development  of  the  press  as  an 
institution  of  popular  education,  with 
legal  guarantees  of  its  freedom,  is  in¬ 
separably  connected  with  the  long 
struggle  for  fundamental,  inalienable 
human  rights.  Economic,  religious, 
and  political  liberty  are  essential  to 
freedom  of  the  press;  and,  conversely, 
without  freedom  to  spieak  and  write 
and  print,  to  hear  and  to  read  what  we 
will,  other  liberties  rest  on  sinking 
sand. 

A  diamond  has  several  facets.  One 
or  another  factor  involved  in  individ¬ 
ual  freedom  has  engaged  the  attention 
and  endeavor  of  different  groups  at 
But  as  we  review  the 


JOHN  B.  LONG 

Manager,  California  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association 


W,  N.  HARDY 

Manager,  Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn, 
and  Chairman,  Newspaper  Week  Committee 


different  times, 
history  of  the  long  struggle  for  the 
rights  of  man  we  see  clearly  that  all 
these  liberties  are  merely  sectors  of 
a  single  heritage  of  freedom.  Rep¬ 
resentative  constitutional  democracy, 
free  private  enterprise,  and  all  our 
civil  and  religious  liberties,  stand  or 
fall  together.  They  are  inseparable. 
Destroy  one  and  you  destroy  all. 

TED  TO  POLTITCAL  FREEDOM 

WILLIAM  McC.  MARTIN.  JR. 

Prtiidtnf,  New  York  Stock  Exchange 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  American  sys¬ 
tem,  so  it  seems  to  me,  that  when  a 
citizen’s  blood  begins  to  boil  becatise 
of  threatened  interference  with  or 


primarily,  in  defense  of  his  personal 
right  to  hee  speech  and  free  thought 
in  respect  to  political  questions. 

That  is  fundamental,  an  inheritance 
from  the  Magna  Carta  as  well  as  a 
legacy  from  the  men  of  1776.  But, 
while  our  institutions  and  traditional 
way  of  life,  are  cemented  into  unre¬ 
stricted  political  discussion  and  gen¬ 
eral  suffrage,  little  thought  is  required 


GENE  ALLEMAN 
Manager,  Michigan  Press  Assn, 


DOYLE  L  BUCKLES 
Manager,  Alabama  Press  Assn. 


ARNE  RAE 

Secretary,  National  Editorial  Assn. 


rial  and  business  information.  The  when  they  are  t 
*<^lipse  of  our  present  economy  could  brings  us  warning, 
easily  result  from  the  coloring  or  sup- 
pression  of  essential  facts  by  an  un¬ 
scrupulous  force  seeking  such  control, 
or  even  partial  control,  of  business 
we  see  exercised  in  Europe  today. 

Safeguarding  of  our  free  press 


The  when  they  are  endangered  it  first  follow  in  public  affairs;  and  to  create  were  it  not  for  the  fearlessness  of  edi- 

!  „  '  J.  the  desire  for  the  best  for  all  by  tors  who  daily  have  the  courage  to 

The  obligation  of  the  press  is  very  stressing  the  best.  point  out  evidences  of  municipal  cor- 

great.  ruption  and  criminal  affiliations. 

AID  TO  LAW  ENFORCEMENT  Truth  in  journalism  does  not  exist 
as  PRESERVATION  VITAL  TO  U.  S.  JOHN  EDGAR  HOOVER  to  any  appreciable  degree  outeide 

DANIEL  C.  ROPER  Director,  Federal  Bureau  of  Investigation,  America;  beyond  our  borders  a  ‘free 

Former  U.  S.  Secretary  of  Commerce  U.  S.  Department  of  Justice  press”  has  grown  to  be  a  mockery, 

as  In  the  light  of  what  is  happening  in  Today,  as  we  view  a  world  of  chaos  We  are  fortunate  in  our  unique  pos- 

Europe  today  you  are  rendering  a  around  us,  America  counts  among  its  session;  we  are  truly  a  free  people, 
needed  public  service  in  emphasizing  many  blessings  our  uncensored  press. 

our  good  fortune  in  having  the  pro-  We  of  the  Federal  Bureau  of  In-  FREE  AND  WILL  REMAIN  FREE 
tection  of  an  unhampered  American  vestigation  know  that  the  American  DR.  STEPHEN  S.  WISE 

press.  This  is  vital  to  the  preservation  liress  makes  a  major  contribution  to  Prasident,  American  Jewish  Congress  and 
las  of  our  democratic  liberties.  law  enforcement,  that  our  mutual  sue-  Rabbi  of  the  Free  Synagogue,  N.  Y. 

5re  Victor  Lawson  fifty  years  ago  was  cesses  in  the  execution  of  public  ob-  France  fell — because  its  press  was 
la-  conscious  of  this  when  he  said:  “I  be-  ligations  are  forever  interdependent,  venal  and  not  free!  The  press  of 
its  lieve  the  American  people  are  capable  The  American  press  has  been  of  in-  Britain,  like  its  people,  is  fearlessly 
ion  of  self-government  and  if  so  they  must  estimable  value  on  countless  occasions  self-critical  because  it  is  free  and  of 
sts  be  able  to  form  judgment.  They  must  in  bringing  criminals  to  justice.  Many  course  unpurchaseable.  Our  own 
be  given  the  facts  free  from  the  slight-  times  the  press  has,  upon  request,  press,  whatever  its  minor  faults  of 
ost  est  bias,  leaving  to  them  the  business  withheld  information  which  would  over  or  under-emphasis,  is  free  and 
ing  of  deciding  their  own  opinions.”  have  been  detrimental  to  the  public  will  remain  free.  Uncensored  and  free 

i  a  This  great  leader  of  the  American  welfare  if  released  before  our  cases  are  not  interchangeable  terms,  for 
eak  press  was  likewise  conscious  of  the  were  complete.  The  F.B.I.  is  deeply  censorship  is  from  without,  and  the 
•  Tt  public  responsibility  of  the  press  to  thankful  for  this  close,  friendly  rela-  loss  of  freedom  may  be  self-derived. 
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First  Act  of  Tyrants  Is 
Suppression  of  True  Reporting 


WHITE  has  said  that  liberty  is  some¬ 
thing  nobody  can  have  without  giv¬ 
ing  it  to  others. 

During  500  years  of  printing  news 
has  been  the  most  powerful  influence 
in  behalf  of  liberty. 

Even  the  magic  of  radio  may  not 
destroy,  or  lessen,  the  importance  of 
freedom  of  utterance  through  print,  as 
an  influence  in  behalf  of  freedom. 
Radio  may  skim  the  cream  of  news 
which  reflects  efforts  of  those  who  toil 
by  day  and  by  night  all  over  the 
world  to  produce  news,  yet  a  good  deal 
that  print  has  done,  and  will  do,  to 
spread  education  probably  will  re¬ 
main  within  its  province  and  powers 
exclusively. 

"Something  Important  Occurred" 

When  Patrick  Henry  said  “as  for 
me,  give  me  liberty  or  give  me  death” 
and  Colonel  Carrington  was  so  trans¬ 
ported  by  the  sentiment  thus  expressed 
that  he  cried  “let  me  be  buried  on 
this  spot.”  something  important  oc¬ 
curred.  But  the  news  which  was  pub¬ 
lished  after  that  event,  and  which  is 
published  now,  again  and  again, 
widely,  was  a  far  greater  influence 
upon  social  conditions  than  that 
speech  or  any  speech  could  be  with¬ 
out  becoming  news. 

The  greatest  of  all  of  the  columnists 
which  the  syndicate  system  has  pro¬ 
duced  was  Arthur  Brisbane,  who  said, 
truly,  that  he  never  wrote  anything 
important,  but  news  on  which  he  based 
his  pungent  paragraphs  was  important. 

Henry  Watterson,  the  greatest  edi¬ 
tor  of  his  day,  recognized  the  editorial 
page,  at  its  best,  as  a  guidepost  to 
what  is  important  in  the  news. 

The  first  act  of  tyrants  is  suppres¬ 
sion  of  truthful  reporting. 

Dean  Carl  Ackerman's  map  of  the 
world,  showing  where  the  press  is 
free  and  where  it  is  not  free,  shows 
where  men  are  free  and  where  they 
are  not  free. 

I  took  that  map  to  Kentucky’s  cap¬ 
ital  one  evening  to  show  it  to  a  group 
of  overseas  veterans  I  was  to  address. 
When  I  hung  the  map  on  the  wall 
where  the  audience  could  see  it  a 
ruddy  veteran  who,  being  in  his  cups, 
was  candid,  shouted:  "We  didn’t  come 
here  to  learn  no  Goddamn  g’ography 
lesson.  Sit  down.” 

But  the  lesson  which  may  be  learned 
by  reading  the  history  of  the  last 
twenty-five  years  and  looking  over 
Dean  Ackerman’s  map  is  important. 

That  lesson  reveals  the  United 
States,  to  less  fortunate  countries,  as 
the  most  fortunate  of  major  countries 
of  the  world.  That  it  may  remain  so, 
every  newspaper,  and  every  citizen, 
should  be  on  guard  against  suppres¬ 
sion  of  freedom  to  state  facts  and  ex¬ 
press  opinion. 

It  is  somewhat  difficult  for  citizens 
of  the  United  States  to  grasp  the  sit¬ 
uation  of  citizens  of  Russia.  Italy, 
Germany,  stuffed  with  propaganda 
by  government-directed  publications 
called  newspapers,  and  walled  off.  in 
so  far  as  the  ingenuity  of  terroristic 
dictatorships  makes  that  possible, 
from  news. 


Powerful  Influence  in  Behalf  of  Liberty, 
Says  President  of  American  Society 
Of  Newspaper  Editors 


By  TOM  WALLACE 

Editor,  Louisville  Times,  and  President  of  the  American 


Society  of  Newspaper  Editors 

When  Abdul  Hamid  was  Emperor  of 
Turkey  two  members  of  the  royal 
family  were  officially  murdered  one 
evening.  The  Turkish  press  said  next 
day  that  by  a  singular  coincidence 
both  of  them  had  succumbed  to  fever 
the  night  before. 


And  truth  is  the  sun  cure  for  many 
social  evils. 

Where  men  can  say  what  they  like 
about  what  they  don’t  like  they  can  do 
what  they  like  about  it,  provided  they 
can  persuade  a  majority  to  their  way 
cf  thinking.  That  is  the  sum  of  the 


TOM  WALLACE 


That  is  the  sort  of  news  populations 
of  European  and  Asiatic  despotisms 
get  nowadays. 

The  Truth  Cures  Evils 

Fortunately  it  is  impossible  to  im¬ 
pose  propaganda  upon  readers  as 
news  when  they  know  that  the  press 
is  controlled  by  the  government. 

When  the  press  is  free  a  fair  amount 
of  propaganda  may  get  into  it  and  be 
mistaken  for  new6,  but  when  it  is  not 
free  its  readers  have  no  confidence  in 
anything  in  it  even  anything  which  is 
true. 

If  the  two  royal  Turks  who  were 
smothered  to  death  for  reasons  of 
State  had  died  of  epizootic  the  same 
night  readers  of  Turkish  papers  would 
not  have  believed  a  truthful  report. 


freedom  with  which  men  have  been 
blessed  or  could  be  blessed. 

The  heart,  the  core,  the  kernel,  of 
freedom  is,  therefore,  the  freedom 
which  is  exemplified  in  the  American 
press  today. 

That  was  what  Thomas  Jefferson 
had  in  mind  when  he  said  that  if  it 
should  be  necessary  to  make  a  choice 
between  government  without  news¬ 
papers  and  newspapers  without  gov¬ 
ernment  he  would  choose  news¬ 
papers. 

In  a  country  governed  by  the  press 
alone  that  could  not  be  true.  Keeping 
justice  alive  would  keep  the  front 
page,  even  the  editorial  columns,  alive, 
and  would  be  therefore  a  necessary 
newspaper  project. 


The  economic  importance  of  thef 
press  would  be  greater  than  it  is  jfP 
every  publisher  were  as  militant  for  i 
justice  and  progress  as  every  publishtt  li 
should  be,  but  not  withstanding  the! 
undoubted  fact  that  publishers  show  i 
the  common  defect  of  human  natim  f 
the  economic  importance  of  a  free  * 
press  is  incalculably  great. 

Free  Press  Promotes  Trade 

Our  entire  system  of  regulatory  law 
the  principle  of  which  is  that  the 
strong  shall  not  prey  too  much,  ta 
often,  too  freely,  upon  the  weak,  al¬ 
though,  surely,  they  may  get  some 
benefits  from  being  strong,  is  founded 
in  freedom  of  newspapers  to  yel 
bloody  murder,  if  they  so  rate  the  hd^ 
crime,  misdemeanor  or  misstep  of  i 
neighbor  who  is  in  office  or  aspires  te 
office,  or  seeks  to  control  govemmen: 

American  classes  which  formerly 
bought  little  aside  from  food  and  cloth¬ 
ing  now  buy  automobiles,  electric 
refrigerators,  factory-made  conveni¬ 
ences  and  luxuries  of  many  kinds  be¬ 
cause  a  free  press  has  aided  them. 

Those  classes,  by  their  mass  pur¬ 
chasing  power,  create  greater  fortune: 
for  producer  and  purveyor  than  pro¬ 
ducer  or  purveyor  dreamed  of  wher 
the  ordinary  man  was  doomed  to  a 
life  of  want  and  degradation. 

Before  there  were  newspapers  mos; 
large  fortunes  were  amassed  by  royalty 
and  nobility,  by  means  of  what  now 
are  called  felonies.  Nowadays,  be¬ 
cause  of  freedom  of  the  press,  it  h 
possible  to  amass  a  billion  dollars  with¬ 
out  being  a  thief  or  a  murderer. 

Newspapers  created  the  buying 
power  which  made  Henry  Ford,  ami 
others  in  his  group  wealthy.  Mr.  Ford 
others  in  his  group  wealthy. 

Partly  by  great  services  to  what  we 
called  the  humbler  classes,  before 
some  of  them  unionized,  with  news¬ 
paper  aid.  and  told  their  employer', 
where  to  head  in,  and  partly  by 
spreading  information,  through  adver¬ 
tising  columns,  as  manufacturers  per¬ 
form  the  magic  of  improving  thei: 
automobiles  and  keeping  their  price: 
down,  the  press  creates  dazzling 
wealth,  which  it  shares. 

In  1385.  before  pieople  were  benig- 
nantly  awakened  at  10  P.M.  by  news- 
papier  venders  crying  the  morning 
papers,  or  gladdened  at  10  A.M.  by  . 
invitations  to  buy  the  latest  evening  ^ 
papers,  an  English  conservative— hi:  ! 
name  was  John  Gower  I  believe- ; 
lamented  leftist  progress  in  these  i 
words:  - 


"From  Bad  to  Worse"  j 

“The  world  goeth  from  bad  to  worse  | 
when  shepherd  and  cowherd  for  then 
part  demand  more  for  their  labor  than  • 
the  master-bailiff  was  wont  to  take  B  ^ 
days  gone  by.  .  .  .  Laborers  of  ow  | 
were  not  wont  to  eat  of  wheater. . 
bread;  their  meat  was  of  beans  or ! 
coarser  corn,  and  their  drink  of  water 
alone.  Cheese  and  milk  were  a  feasr 
to  them. 

"Then  was  the  world  ordered  arigh- 


for  folk  of  this  sort.” 

The  daily  press  of  the  United  Stat« 
even  the  more  conservative  part  of  it 
is  never  guilty  of  expressing  Mr 
Gower’s  sentiments  as  to  classes  Henr 
Watterson  used  to  call  the  mudsi* 
millions. 


Newspapers  are  for  that  reason, 
well  as  because  they  publish  news,  in¬ 
valuable  although  not  in  evepr 
stance,  or  in  some  instances,  impet' 
cable,  or  even  unimpeachable. 

In  Germany  where  there  is  no  frr* 
press  the  working  man  is  in  a 
situation  than  John  Gower  , 

should  endure;  the  situation  of 
serf  in  the  middle  ages.  He  canim* 
complain  in  print.  ... 

If  he  complains,  in  a  whisper, 
the  secret  police  nab  him  and  he 
no  rights,  or  hope,  in  court. 
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A  Free  Press,  the  Measure 
Of  Freedom  of  Speech 


ANA  President  Lauds  Newspaper  Week  As 
Vital  Service  in  Reminding  Nation  of 
Its  Precious  Privileges 
By  PAUL  B.  WEST 

President.  Association  of  National  Advertisers,  Inc. 


er,  orally 
id  he  has 


TODAY  one  of  the  perennial  struggles 
of  history  is  being  fought  on  a  great¬ 
er  scale,  perhaps,  and  with  more  at 
stake  for  all  people  and  all  individuals 
than  ever  before.  The  cardinal 
principle  at  issue  is  whether  men 
«lia11  be  free,  a  principle  upon  which 
our  republic  was  founded.  If  the 
dictators  win,  we  lose  and  have  noth¬ 
ing  but  black  despair  ahead;  if  the 
democracies  win,  hope  will  ride  high 
again. 

This  freedom  for  which  our  fore¬ 
fathers  fought  is  not  merely  a  physical 
thing.  It  is  freedom  of  the  soul — free¬ 
dom  to  worship,  freedom  of  choice, 
freedom  of  assembly,  and  that  freedom 
upon  which  all  of  these  are  predicated 
—freedom  of  speech.  These  freedoms 
are  never  lost  by  a  single  blow.  Rather 
they  are  taken  by  insidious  means. 
Rie  steps  toward  their  loss  are  made 
to  seem  desirable  to  the  very  people 
who  have  held  them  dear.  One  by 
one  they  fall.  But  because  it  is  the 
most  important,  because  as  long  as  it 
exists  it  blocks  the  abolition  of  our 
other  freedoms,  the  first  to  be  attacked 
is  freedom  of  speech.  And  here  in 
America  more  than  anywhere  else  on 
earth,  freedom  of  speech  means  a  free 
press.  It  has  always  been  and  always 
will  be  the  measure  of  free  speech. 

We  hear  much  of  how  we  have 
grown  soft  under  the  influ’ence  of  mod¬ 
em  times.  An  evidence  of  that  is  the 
degree  to  which  we  have  taken  our 
free  speech  and  our  free  press  for 
granted.  We  need  to  be  aroused  from 
our  lethargy  and  National  Newspaper 
Week  can  therefore  perform  a  tre¬ 
mendously  vital  service  in  this  direc¬ 
tion  by  reminding  us  of  the  precious 
privileges  we  have  and  of  our  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  preserve  them. 

There  is  little  I  can  add  to  what  has 
already  been  written  about  the  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press.  It  has  been  ably 
^fended  by  great  writers,  by  histor¬ 
ians  and  by  history  itself.  Yet,  be¬ 
cause  of  my  vantage  point,  there  is 
one  malicious  attack  upon  the  press 
which  I  would  like  to  destroy  if  I 
could  here  and  now.  TTiat  is  the  old 
shibboleth  that  business  controls  the 
press  through  advertising. 

For  the  past  eight  years  I  have  di¬ 
rected  the  affairs  of  an  association 
comprising  the  largest  buyers  of  ad¬ 
vertising  in  the  United  States.  Pre¬ 
vious  to  that,  if  a  personal  reference 
®ay  be  pardoned,  I  directed  the  ad¬ 
vertising  of  a  large  corporation.  I 
l^ve  sat  and  am  sitting  in  a  posi¬ 
tion  where  I  should  know  just  how 
much  influence  individual  advertisers 
or  advertisers  as  a  body  have  over 
tl>e  press. 

As  a  result  of  that  experience,  I  can 
emphatically  deny  that  advertisers  can 
tell  publishers  what  they  should  or 
should  not  print  or  what  political 
ykws  they  should  hold.  The  thought 
b  so  ridiculous  that  it  would  seem 
f^lish  to  deny  it  except  for  the  fact 
^t  it  is  the  favorite  theme  of  some 
“sgruntled  individuals,  of  those  who 
Would  set  class  against  class,  and  of 
“juse  who  would  like  nothing  better 
to  have  a  press  not  free  but  con¬ 


trolled  by  themselves  or  by  govern¬ 
ment. 

The  association  of  which  I  am  presi- 


views  taken  by  newspaper  editors. 
Advertising  is  only  a  part  of  selling, 
a  most  important  part  and  a  most 


dent  is  comprised  of  companies  who  effective  tool,  yet  it  cannot  be  effective 
spend  many  millions  of  dollars  each  if  its  use  depends  upon  the  political 
year  in  newspaper  advertising.  Yet  I  or  other  views  of  the  manufacturer, 
have  never  seen  the  time  when  the  It  is  not  a  subsidy  to  reward  a  news- 


f 
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association  or  any  of  its  members  coiild 
say  to  a  single  newspaper  publisher 
“You  must  print  this”  or  “You  must 
not  print  that.”  Further,  I  defy  any¬ 
one  to  point  out  a  single  concrete  in¬ 
stance  where  that  has  been  done. 

Newspaper  publishers  seem  to  me 
to  be  the  most  independent  people  on 
earth.  They  are  individualists.  Their 
job  is  publishing  a  paper  in  such  a 
manner  that  the  consumer  will  buy  it 
for  the  news  and  features  he  gets.  In 
other  words,  their  primary  concern 
is  with  the  editorial  department.  I 
dare  say  there  is  not  a  space  buyer  in 
the  country  who  can  give  you  the 
names  of  the  editors  of  ten  newspapers 
on  his  list.  He  knows  the  advertising 
managers,  the  special  representatives, 
but  with  the  editorial  departments  he 
has  no  contact,  and  rightly  so. 

Nor  can  a  manufacturer  afford  to 
run  his  advertising  by  the  editorial 


paper  publisher  because  he  happens  to 
support  one  candidate  or  another.  The 
minute  an  advertising  appropriation 
took  that  form,  the  sales  of  the  manu¬ 
facturer  would  fall  off  and  eventually 
reach  the  vanishing  point. 

As  the  head  of  a  large  manufactur¬ 
ing  business,  for  example,  or  as  the 
head,  if  you  will,  of  a  department 
store,  I  may  disagree  wholly  with  the 
editorial  stand  taken  by  the  New  York 
Daily  News  or  the  New  York  Times. 
It  would  be  folly,  however,  if  I  let  my 
personal  views  so  blind  my  business 
judgment  that  I  refused  to  use  either 
of  these  great  newspapers  because  its 
views  politically  did  not  coincide  with 
my  own.  Further,  I  can  imagine 
nothing  more  ridiculous  than  my  going 
to  the  publisher  of  either  of  these 
papers  and  saying,  “If  you  will  change 
your  stand,  I  will  give  you  so  much 
advertising.” 


Advertisers  are  business  men  and 
as  business  men  they  know  that  un¬ 
less  there  is  complete  freedom  of 
choice  among  consmners,  there  would 
be  only  one  company  making  auto¬ 
mobiles,  one  making  silk  and  one 
making  sealing  wax.  Freedom  of 
choice  is  essential  for  the  continuance 
of  the  American  economy.  How  could 
there  possibly  be  freedom  of  choice 
if  our  great  free  press  were  so  weak 
that  it  could  be  controlled  by  adver¬ 
tisers,  all  of  whom  are  competing  for 
a  share  in  the  consumer’s  dollar? 

There  is  no  force  on  earth  big 
enough  to  control  the  press  except  a 
government  and  the  moment  a  gov¬ 
ernment  starts  that,  we  can  be  sure 
business  and  all  oim  other  free  in¬ 
stitutions  will  be  controlled,  too. 

UP  TO  ELECTORATE 
NEAL  DOW  BECKER 
President,  Intertype  Corporation 

It  is  axiomatic  that  when  the 
people  of  a  country  are  denied  the 
right  to  print  and  freely  to  distribute 
what  they  have  printed,  they  lack  an 
essential  part  of  liberty. 

But  the  present  existence  of  a  free 
press  in  any  country  furnishes  no  as¬ 
surance  that  its  existence  will  con¬ 
tinue.  Indeed,  freedom  of  the  press 
has  been  lost  and  no  doubt  will  again 
be  lost  in  .spite  of  freedom  of  the  press. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  in  the 
last  analysis  the  preservation  of  the 
freedom  of  the  press  rests  in  the  ability 
of  the  electorate  to  recognize  threats 
to  its  freedom  and  in  the  willingness 
of  the  electorate  to  do  the  things 
necessary  to  preserve  its  freedom;  and 
unfortunately  electorates  sometimes 
suffer  a  weakening  of  the  moral  fibre 
which  leads  to  an  indifference  to  the 
defense  of  liberty  . 

■ 

MOST  IMPORTANT  AGENCY 
SHELBY  M.  HARRISON 
General  Director,  Russell  Sage  Foundation, 
New  York 

.We  need  to  remind  ourselves  from 
time  to  time  that  the  sovereign  power 
in  a  nation  such  as  ours  is  in  the 
hands  of  the  people.  Democracy, 
though  it  may  often  work  imperfectly, 
means  that  the  people  decide  what 
public  policy  and  what  public  action 
shall  be.  But  intelligent  decisions, 
particularly  in  a  complex  era,  require 
a  fact-basis.  The  pertinent  informa¬ 
tion,  spread  far  and  wide,  discxissed 
and  interpreted  from  many  points  of 
view,  presenting  all  sides  of  contro¬ 
versial  as  well  as  other  issues,  is  es¬ 
sential  to  the  efficient  functioning  of 
this  kind  of  governmental  organiza¬ 
tion  to  which  we  are  committed  and 
in  which  we  believe. 

There  is  no  more  important 
agency  for  the  presentation  of  the 
factual  raw  materials  out  of  which 
soimd  and  decisive  public  opinion  is 
formed  than  a  free  press. 

■ 

ADVICE  TO  NEWS  SOURCES 

PAUL  WOOTON 

President,  Netlonal  Conference  of  Business 
Paper  Editors 

Suppression  of  news  at  the  source 
interferes  with  the  freedom  of  the 
press  just  as  effectively  as  does  the 
censoring  of  copy.  Public  officials  are 
not  the  only  ones  who  should  keep 
that  thought  in  mind.  Industrial  man¬ 
agement,  labor  unions  and  individu¬ 
als  also  should  take  that  fact  into  con¬ 
sideration  when  they  are  approached 
by  the  newsgatherer. 

The  press  recognizes  that  informa¬ 
tion  concerning  many  matters  cannot 
be  given  out  until  it  is  ripe  but  many 
sources  of  news  would  better  their 
public  relations  and  should  support 
the  principle  of  the  freedom  of  the 
press  if  they  would  be  less  secretive 
in  the  handling  of  developments  which 
are  of  legitimate  public  concern. 


Impartiality  in  News  Guarded 
By  U.  S.  Press  Associations 


Heads  of  Newsgathering  Agencies  Tell  How 
Policy  to  Present  All  the  Facts,  Free  of 
Prejudices,  Started  and  Works  Now 


stitution  to  be  abused;  that  we  shall 
ations  surrender  nothing  to  those  who  dally 
ries  in  that  curbing  the  press 

)ppor-  here  and  there  might  be  expedient. 

1  then  tDur  responsibility  toward  a  free 
_ _  press,  as  we  see  it  here  in  the  United 

I  Press,  is  to  make  our  news  dispatches 
absolutely  factual,  forthright  and 
honest. 

We  believe  that  in  these  turbulent 
days  newspaper  readers  have  a  keener 
appreciation  than  ever  of  news  that 
is  presented  compactly,  lucidly  and 
impartially. 

The  real  skill  of  the  discerning 
newsman  comes  into  play  when  he 
covers  a  story  around  which  con¬ 
troversy  rages,  and  there  are  plenty 
of  them  these  days. 

His  only  consideration  is  to  get  at 
the  facts. 

What  Newsman  Mnst  Do 

The  reporter  or  editor  must  be  on  „ 

guard  against  his  own  prejudices  and  for  our  present  unique  position  as 
emotions,  he  must  check  and  counter-  the  last  great  remaining  citadel  of  the 
check  the  claims  of  antagonists,  he  kind  of  liberty  which  the  Founding 
must  recognize  half-truths  and  clever  Fathers  of  this  Republic  fought  to 
evasions,  and  he  must  clearly  label  the  guarantee  and  hand  down  to  succeed* 
sources  of  the  facts  he  presents.  ing  generations  of  Americans. 

_  In  one  sense,  the  battle  against  the  No  “Blindart"  on  Pablie 

propagandist,  or  special  pleader,  has  There  are  no  “blinders”  on  the 
been  beneficial.  It  has  bred  a  healthy  American  public.  There  is  no  “black- 
^  skepticism  into  the  American  news-  out”  of  fact-finding,  no  authority 
j  don  t  paperman.  He  is  mnoculated  against  which  can  dictate  to  the  people  of  this 
itil  you  gullibility.  Continually  he  searches  land  what  it  shall  or  shall  not  be  told 
i  coun-  the  real  source  of  the  news.  He  has  in  its  daily  newspapers, 
in  the  come  to  know  the  handout  for  what  As  a  result,  the  American  newspa* 
proved  it  is  and  has  learned  to  go  on  from  per-reading  public  is  the  best-in- 
If  that  there  in  pursuit  of  his  story.  formed  public  in  the  world.  It  is  also 

■y’  In  his  own  words,  he  “lays  it  on  the  the  most  intelligently  analy  tical— 

'•  line”  without  fear  or  favor.  He  tells  sensitive  as  it  is  to  the  slightest  tinge 

ver  the  so  far  as  that  truth  may  be  of  propaganda  and  wary  of  the  artful 

discovered.  He  is  an  enthusiast  in  wiles  of  foreign  censorships, 
the  pursuit  of  facts.  He  is  a  skilled  Freedom  of  the  press  is  a  responsi- 
craftsman  in  presenting  facts  bility  as  well  as  a  precious  heritage. 
I  never  compactly,  lucidly  and  straight-  It  implies  a  sacred  duty  to  keep  faith 


Joseph  V.  Connolly 


By  KENT  COOPER 

General  Manager,  the  Astociated  Press 

THE  1,400  MEMBER  PAPERS  com¬ 
posing  the  Associated  Press  take 
pride  in  what  they  have  done  to 
maintain  the  impartiality  of  news.  A 
natural  question  might  follow  as  to 
what  principle  guides  the  AP  staff  in 
fulfilling  this  responsibility. 

Each  employe  might  put  it  in  differ¬ 
ent  words,  but  in  essence  the  rule 
would  be  the  same  as  that  so  well 
stated  by  the  AP’s  first  Washington 
correspondent  shortly  after  the  organi¬ 
zation  was  founded  in  1848.  He  was 
Lawrence  Gobright  and  he  said: 
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Now  that  it  has  been  taken  from  so  many  peoples,  now  that  it  is  meeting 
its  biggest  challenge  and  making  its  biggest  fight,  freedom  has  never 
looked  more  precious.  Nor  has  press  freedom  ever  been  so  real  a 
thing  to  so  many  of  the  world’s  millions  —  many  of  whom  never  knew 
what  it  was  until  they  had  lost  it. 

V  V  V 

A  decade  ago  the  New  York  Herald  Tribune  launched  its  Forum  on  Cur¬ 
rent  Problems — a  conference  for  leaders  of  communities  with  leaders  of 
thought  and  action.  There  have  been  nine  such  Forums,  and  as  they  have 
continued  they  have  brought  into  sharper  and  sharper  focus  the  greatest 
problem  of  all  —  the  fight  for  freedom  in  a  world  of  chaos. 

In  a  few  weeks,  on  October  22,  23  and  24,  the  tenth  Forum  will  be  held 
at  the  Waldorf-Astoria  in  New  York.  This  newspaper  event  calls  on  the 
best  of  America’s  brains,  its  challenging  minds,  its  men  and  women  of 
action  and  vision,  and  upon  world  leaders  too.  Here  freedom  rings  in  the 
speakers’  diverse  views  carried  on  the  nation’s  presses  and  air  waves. 

This  year’s  Forum  —  “America’s  Second  Fight  for  Freedom’’,  will  be  a 
reminder  to  millions  that  as  freedom  is  now  under  fire,  freedom  of  the 
press  is  more  than  ever  the  protector  of  truth. 

NEW YORK 

IKetalb  tribune 


24  HOURS  OF  WORLD  HISTORY 


still  less  to  the  debt  they  owe  for  the 
part  it  has  played  in  the  development 
of  modem  civilization.  They  are  quite 
apt  to  forget  that  a  newspaper  is  a 
mirror  in  which  is  reflected  the  image 
of  human  activities,  and  frequently 
shower  it  with  criticism. 

It  is  traditional  that  the  newspapers 
annually  devote  thousands  of  columns 
of  space  in  tribute  to  other  institutions 
and  other  groups,  but,  strangely 
enough,  little  space  is  spent  in  pro¬ 
moting  their  own  welfare.  Newspaper 

Can  Tell  Achievements  opportunity  to  do  this, 

but  it  requires  considerable  thought 
on  the  part  of  the  editor  and  publisher 
to  work  out  a  program  which  will  ac- 
per  Publisher's  Association;  Chair-  complish  the  desired  result  most  ef- 
^anagers'  Committee  on  National  fectively.  The  subject  should  not  be 

approached  in  a  haphazard,  boastful 
manner. 

Most  important  of  the  varied  op¬ 
portunities  which  a  National  News¬ 
paper  Week  offers  is  the  chance  to 
impress  readers  with  the  value  of  a 
press.  But  few  persons  believe 

the  newspaper  has  not  overstepped  the 
,  .  -  ,  ^ 

feres  with  their  freedom  of  ambition 
(Continued  on  page  XXX) 


Newspapers  Have  Dramatic 
Story  To  Tell  Their  Readers 


EDITORS  AND  PUBLISHERS  of  their  carping  critics.  Every  move-  state  and  nation  have  felt  the  full 
newspapers  in  states  where  promo-  ment  which  has  had  for  its  purpose  fury  of  an  aroused  Fourth  Estate, 
tional  weeks  have  become  traditional  the  upbuilding  of  the  community,  And  yet,  so  many  people  are  prone 
report  that  readers  and  advertisers  are  state  and  nation,  every  measure  de-  to  take  these  deeds  for  granted  that  it 
tremendously  interested  in  the  story  signed  to  improve  and  protect  the  seems  wise  to  state  the  facts  once  in  f|'ee 

of  newspaper  production  and  service  welfare  of  the  people,  has  found  the  a  while.  The  newspaper  is  so  in  .  .  . . 

when  that  story  is  presented  with  press  in  the  forefront  of  the  endeavor,  extricably  woven  into  the  daily  lives  rights  of  a  free  press  when  it  inter- 
showmanship.  Similarly,  those  things  inimical  to  of  the  people  that  they  give  little 

This  public  interest  means  that  the  development  of  the  community,  thought  to  its  accomplishments  and 
newspapers  will  benefit  by  the  pres¬ 
entation  of  a  carefully-thought-out 
public  relations  program  during  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week. 

In  some  cities  where  newspapers 
have  held  “open  house,”  promotion 
men  have  been  hard  pressed  to  satisfy 
reader  interest  in  the  fascinating  story 
behind  the  story. 

Dramatic  Story  Necessary 
These  promotion  men  and  publish¬ 
ers  have  learned  diuring  these  state 
newspaper  weeks  that  the  public  is 
much  more  interested  in  the  dram¬ 
atic  story  of  newspaper  production 
and  service  than  in  the  often  prosaic 
report  of  some  other  institution. 

In  the  last  year,  visitors  to  news¬ 
paper  plants  during  “prestige  weeks,’ 
have  marvelled  at  the  job  the  press  is 
doing  in  covering  the  war.  Moreover, 
they  have  gained  an  appreciation  of 
the  value  of  this  costly  service  to 
them,  in  the  opinion  of  editors  who 
have  heard  their  eager  questions  as 
they  listen  to  the  clatter  of  the  tele- 
tyi)e  machines  and  see  how  the  in¬ 
coming  reports  are  handled. 

If  these  state  newspaper  weeks  have 
done  nothing  else,  they  have  con¬ 
vinced  the  heretofore  tongue-tied 
publishers  that  it  is  not  difficult  “to 
sell”  the  largest,  most  responsive  and 
most  loyal  audience  on  the  noble 
traditions  of  the  press.  This  has  been 
done  in  many  ways — ^plant  visitations, 
speeches  before  civic  clubs,  editorials, 
feature  stories  and  messages  in  ad¬ 
vertising  form  touching  on  every  con¬ 
ceivable  newspaper  service. 

Newspaper  appreciation  and  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  talks  to  school  peo¬ 
ple,  to  groups  of  21-year-olds  and  to 
newly-naturalized  citizens  are  espe¬ 
cially  favored.  Their  interest  is  easily 
aroused  during  inspection  of  the 
newspaper  plant  by  the  telling  of  the 
glamorous  story  of  newspaper  making. 

Publishers  who  have  tried  these 
promotions  say  they  are  worthwhile. 

They  lay  the  groimd  work  for  sound 
selling  programs  throughout  the  year. 

They  smother  criticism  of  the  press 
when  it  is  unwarranted  or  conceived 
in  political  malice.  They  cause  the 
young  to  take  a  lively,  healthy  inter¬ 
est  in  the  newspaper.  They  build  the 
thought  in  the  commimity  that  “the 
paper”  is  a  member  of  the  family. 

They  have  caused  many  editors  to 
suggest  that  if  a  free  press  becomes  a 
public  issue,  their  readers  will  imder- 
stand  what  it  means  to  them.  This  is 
testimony  from  many  states. 

Newspapers  have  an  imposing  list 
of  achievements  to  present  this  year — 
achievements  that  will  put  to  shame 
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all  The  Press  The  People's 
Rights  Maintain 

— Joseph  Story 

Eighty  three  years  ago,  on  February  3,  1857,  The  Sacramento  Bee  was  born. 

And  in  its  first  issue.  Editor  James  McClatchy  laid  down  these  principles: 

“The  object  of  this  paper  is  not  only  independence,  but  permanence.  Re¬ 
lying  on  a  just,  honorable  and  fearless  course  of  conduct  for  its  support, 
it  expects  only  to  make  those  men  enemies  who  are  enemies  of  the  country. 

Its  purpose  is  ..  .  to  owe  no  thanks  to  any  clique  or  faction,  but,  based  on 
the  broader  foundations  of  right,  to  be  supported  by  good  and  true  men 
all  over  the  state. 

“All  the  htope  that  a  truly  independent  journal  can  have  is  the  encourage¬ 
ment  of  the  intelligent  and  uncorrupted  masses,  and  upon  them  this  paper 
relies.” 

It  is  a  tribute  to  the  character  and  vision  of  this  pioneer  Californian  that  the 
enterprise  he  then  initiated  has  grown  and  expanded  into  the  powerful  McClatchy 
newspapers,  including  not  only  The  Sacramento  Bee,  The  Fresno  Bee  and  The  Mo¬ 
desto  Bee,  but  the  McClatchy  Broadcasting  Company,  owners  and  operators  of 
KFBK,  Sacramento,  10,000  watts;  KMJ,  Fresno,  5,000  watts;  KERN,  Bakersfield, 
1,000  watts;  KOH,  Reno,  Nevada,  1,000  watts,  and  KWG,  Stockton,  100  watts. 

And  it  is  the  pride  of  all  those  associated  with  these  newspapers  and  radio  sta¬ 
tions  that,  not  only  has  the  independence  which  James  McClatchy  so  highly 
cherished  been  maintained,  but  by  a  strict  adherence  to  that  ideal  the  McClatchy 
newspapers  have  won  permanence. 

James  McClatchy  also  coveted  for  The  Bee  the  encouragement  and  support  of 
the  masses.  And  both  he  and  his  son,  the  late  C.  K.  McClatchy,  who  succeeded 
him,  believed  that  a  newspaper  should  be,  not  only  the  eyes,  ears  and  mind  of  the 
community,  but  also  its  heart  and  conscience. 

Thus  they  lived  and  labored  and  sacrificed;  and  the  McClatchy  newspapers  can 
say  today,  after  more  than  four  score  years  of  community  leadership,  that  the  pass¬ 
ing  of  the  years  has  not  slowed  down  their  heart  beat  in  sympathy  with  the  peo¬ 
ple  nor  softened  the  vigor  of  their  championship  of  the  things  which  they  believe 
are  for  the  best  interests  of  their  communities,  of  their  state  and  of  the  nation. 

They  have  no  creed  to  promote  save  Americanism,  no  class  to  serve  but  human¬ 
ity,  and  no  party  allegiance  to  bind  or  color  the  expression  of  their  convictions. 

The  Sacramento  Bee  was  awarded  the  Joseph  Pulitzer  prize  for  1934  for  the 
most  disinterested  and  meritorious  public  service,  as  a  result  of  its  exposure  of 
corruption  in  the  State  of  Nevada.  It  has  the  unique  distinction  of  being  the  only 
newspaper  in  California  to  which  the  Pulitzer  award  ever  has  been  made.  But  it 
can  say  with  becoming  modesty,  not  only  for  itself,  but  for  its  associated  news¬ 
papers,  that  on  occasions  too  numerous  to  mention  all  have  been  just  as  diligent 
and  just  as  undaunted  in  turning  the  spotlight  of  unwelcome  publicity  on  those 
whom  they  found  derelict  in  the  performance  of  their  public  duty. 

And  so  there  has  been  established  a  tie  of  confidence  and  faith  between  the 
McClatchy  newspapers  and  their  readers  which  has  become  as  impregnable  as 
the  Rock  of  Gibraltar. 

This  is  the  real  and  solid  foundation  for  a  free  press  in  a  free  country,  without 
which  its  pretensions  are  as  a  sounding  brass  or  a  tinkling  cymbal. 

McCLATCHY  NEWSPAPERS 

Sacramento,  California 

O’MARA  &  ORMSBEE,  Inc. 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
tor  McClatchy  Newspapers 

PAUL  H.  RAYMER  Co. 

National  Advertising  Representatives 
for  McClatchy  Broadcasting  Co. 
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California  Group  Pioneered 
Newspaper  Week  Observance 


First  State-wide  "Newspaper  Appreciation 
Week"  Sponsored  in  1934  by  Publishers . . .  State 
Fair  Exhibit  in  1931  Foreshadowed  Wider  Use 
Of  Idea 

By  JOHN  B.  LONG 

General  Manager,  California  Newspaper  Publishers  Assn. 


NEWSPAPER  WEIEK  goes  national 
this  year.  Fifty  newspaper  and  al¬ 
lied  associations  will  participate  in  a 
coast-to-€oast  celebration  during  the 
days  of  October  1  to  8. 

California  newspaper  publishers 
will  form  the  vang\iard  in  this  organi¬ 
zation  of  a  unit^  front  to  establish 
the  free  press  as  democracy’s  first  line 
of  defense.  To  them  Newspaper 
Week  is  a  familiar  and  profitable  in¬ 
stitution,  vital  to  maintaining  a  con¬ 
sistent  public  relations  program.  For 
the  past  six  years  the  California 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
has  pioneered  Newspaper  Week  in 
the  West  through  observance  among 
its  members,  and  is  this  year  entering 
upon  its  seventh  annual  celebration. 

Widespread  Seppert 
The  enthusiastic  and  widespread 
support  Newspaper  Week  is  accorded 
in  California  today  is  due  to  a  com¬ 
bination  of  capable  and  willing  com¬ 
mittee  chairmen,  hard-working  vmit 


organizations,  generous  cooperation 
from  allied  groups,  coordination  and 
some  muscular  exertion  from  the  cen¬ 
tral  office  and — most  important  of 
all — the  whole-hearted  and  loyal  sup¬ 
port  of  the  individual  newspaper  pub¬ 
lisher,  who  had  become  acutely  con¬ 
scious  of  the  need  for  making  his 
voice  heard  in  the  wilderness  of  self- 
effacement. 

In  spreading  the  idea  to  other 
states  and  working  for  the  introduc¬ 
tion  of  the  national  program  this  year, 
the  CNPA  shares  honors  with  the 
Pennsylvania  Newspaper  Publishers 
Association  as  the  &st  two  state 
groups  to  observe  Newspaper  Week. 
William  N.  Hardy,  mwager  of  the 
PNPA,  heads  the  promotion  commit¬ 
tee  formed  by  the  Newspaper  Asso¬ 
ciation  Managers,  Inc.,  at  their  con¬ 
vention  in  Chicago  last  October  for 
uniting  the  scattered,  unrelated  state 
programs  into  one  concerted  effort. 

The  year  1934  marked  the  first  in¬ 


troduction  of  “Newspaper  Appreciation 
Week”  in  California,  ^er  preliminary 
experiments  with  the  idea  had 
pointed  the  way. 

The  year  previous,  in  May,  1933,  the 
CNPA  State  Advisory  Coimcil,  meet¬ 
ing  at  Santa  Barbara,  had  set  the  de¬ 
velopment  of  a  newspaper  week  as 
one  of  the  association’s  chief  objec¬ 
tives  for  1934.  Ihis  followed  close  on 
the  heels  of  a  resolution  adopted  by 
the  California  Newspaper  Advertis¬ 
ing  Managers  Association,  which  had 
met  in  annual  convention  at  Santa 
Cruz  earlier  in  the  month,  favoring 
adoption  of  an  annual  newsi>aper  ap¬ 
preciation  celebration. 

Actually,  the  CNPA  was  experi¬ 
menting  with  the  idea  in  embryo  form 
as  early  as  1931,  when  it  sponsored  a 
newspaper  exhibit  at  the  California 
State  Fair,  which  incorporated  many 
of  the  features  later  laimched  on  a 
state-wide  basis. 

A  display  of  newspaper  styles. 


make-up,  mastheads,  two  teletr^ 
machines  and  a  panel  showing  ti» 
process  an  illustration  goes  throC 
from  the  original  photograph  to  the 
completed  picture  in  the  newspapt’ 
were  featured  at  the  fair  exhibit  ii 
1931.  The  nameplates  of  every  in«n' 
ber  newspaper  of  CNPA  made  up  the 
background. 

The  unusual  number  of  visitors  who 
stopped  to  see  the  display  and  evincec 
interest  in  the  representation  of  the 
home-town  newspaper  and  its  work¬ 
ings,  set  CNPA  publishers  to  think¬ 
ing  of  how  further  to  develop  thi 
awakening  public  interest  in  newspa¬ 
pers. 

Ad  Clubs  Took  Up  Idea 

The  successful  “Home  Town  News¬ 
paper  Day,”  staged  by  the  CNPA  fit 
the  San  Francisco  and  Los  Angels 
Ad  Clubs  in  March,  1933,  two  yea-i 
later,  further  strengthened  this  idea 

H.  Ray  Judah,  Santa  Cruz  Nevi 
headed  the  first  CNPA  committe 
delegated  to  work  out  a  suitable  pr®' 
gram  for  inauguration  of  the  fit* 
Newspaper  Week,  set  for  April  2  to» 
Full  cooperation  from  the  Associate- 
Press,  United  Press  and  Intematioiu 
News  Service  wire  services, 
ing  agencies  and  the  National  E*' 
torial  Association  were  pledged  tc 
augment  the  committee’s  efforts. 

Fifty-four  dailies  and  86  weeklies 
eagerly  took  up  the  program  sti?' 
gested  by  the  committee  and  evtf 
added  a  few  ingenious  stunts  of  thec 
owm.  Congratulatory  statements  weij 
secured  from  President  Rooeei^- 
and  Governor  James  Rolph  heralii; 
ing  the  event;  staff  personnel  ^ 
yearly  payroll  were  publici^ 
newspaper  speakers  appeared 
civic  clubs;  local  advertising-mindet 
(Continued  on  page  XL) 
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Crippted  Girt  Bappy — Bet  Beturned 


I'ATKICIA  (‘TATSY”)  VAN  DINE,  8,  AND  EDWARD  VAIL,  12,  HER  KNIGHT  ERRANT,  WITH  “BLACKIE 
Edicnrd  found  the  boys  teho  took  her  pigeon  and  helped  to  bring  happiness  back  into  her  life. 


of  the  girl’s  sorrow  at  the  loss  of 
the  pet  and  said  he  knew  who 
had  taken  the  pigeon. 

He  took  the  father  to  two  other 
boys  who  had  taken  the  bird. 
They  returned  the  pigeon  and 
asked  Van  Dine  to  tell  Patricia 
they  were  sorry. 

The  boy  who  showed  Van  Dine 


Patricia  Van  Dine,  8-year-old 
paralysis  victim,  and  her  best 
friend,  Blackie,  were  reunited  to¬ 
day  as  a  result  of  a  story  that 
appeared  in  yesterday’s  Chicago 
Herald-American.  Patricia  has 
never  walked  nor  talked. 

Blackie,  a  pigeon  that  has  been 


where  the  pigeon  was  is  Edward 
Vail,  12,  of  M3  E.  Fifty-third  st.- 
The  father  asked  that  the  names 
of  the  boys  who  purloined  the  bird 
be  withheld  because  of  their  youth. 
The  parents  took  whacking  good 
steps.  When  Blackie  returned 
home  he  flew  to  little  Patricia’s 
side  at  once. 

Thursday,  Sept.  19,  1940 


Patricia’s  constant  companion 
since  July  4,  was  stolen  Tuesday 
night  from  his  cage  at  the  rear  of 
her  home  at  816  E.  Fifty-third  st. 

Last  night  a  small  boy  appeared 
at  the  home  and  told  the  child’s  i 
father,  Wilbur  Van  Dine,  that  he ; 
had  read  in  The  Herald-American) 


When  war  news  is  shocking  the  entire  world  .  .  .  when  politics  is  a  top  topic 
of  conversation  .  .  .  finding  a  pet  pigeon  for  a  crippled  girl  might  be  rated  os 
of  small  importance.  On  the  Chicago  Herald-American,  however,  these  little 
things,  these  human  things,  do  hove  importance.  They  ore  important  services 
to  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  families  who  regularly  read  this  newspaper.  In 
finding  lost  p>ets,  in  flying  on  incubator  to  the  Quintuplets,  in  scouring  the 
nation  for  a  rare  type  of  blood  to  save  a  man's  life,  in  crusading  for  a  reduc¬ 
tion  in  real  estate  taxes — in  these  and  a  thousand  other  ways  the  Herald-Amer¬ 
ican  has  served  its  readers.  This  friendly  touch  .  .  .  this  human  touch  .  .  .  has 
contributed  to  its  growth — ^has  helped  to  give  it  the  largest  circulation  in  Chi¬ 
cago's  evening  field — to  give  it  more  than  900,000  circulation  in  Chicago's  Sun¬ 
day  field  .  .  .  has  helped  to  win  recognition  for  the  Herald-American  os  Chi¬ 
cago's  Friend  of  the  Family. 
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Shows  Economic  Benefits 
Of  Steady  Advertising 

By  C.  A.  G.  KUIPERS 

Burke.  Kuipers  &  Mahoney,  Inc.; 

President,  Newspaper  Representatives  Assn,  ol  Chicago 


ONE  of  my  earliest  recollections  of 
witnessing  merchandising  and  sales 
tactics  was  as  a  boy  in  a  small 
town  in  Pennsylvania.  The  annual 
visit  of  the  Kickapoo  Indian  Medicine 
Man,  with  his  kerosene-lighted  wagon 
di^lay  and  spellbinding  “spiel”  was 
an  experience  never  to  be  forgotten. 


Let  us  trace,  for  example,  the 
growth  of  one  such  company  whose 
history  I  am  familiar  with  personally 
inasmuch  as  my  father  spent  a  life¬ 
time  helping  to  develop  it. 

Cites  Heinz  Advertising 
In  1869  in  a  small  two-story  brick 
house  located  in  Sharpsburg,  Pennsyl¬ 
vania,  a  suburb  of  Pittsburgh,  was 
bom  the  present  H.  J.  Heinz  Company 
business,  whose  branches  are  now  lo¬ 
cated  in  practically  every  principal 
city  in  the  United  States,  and  in  fact, 
in  almost  every  civilized  country  in 
the  world.  Where  can  one  go  and 
not  find  that  familiar  “Keystone”  label 
on  bottles,  jars  and  cans,  containing 
the  finest  of  foods,  whose  immense 


sale  makes  possible  their  “pricing”  to 
fit  even  the  most  modest  incomes. 

Today  that  same  two-story  brick 
house  stands  on  a  plot  of  ground  oppo¬ 
site  the  modern  Heinz  Administration 
Building  in  Pittsburgh,  surrounded  by 
blocks  of  factory  buildings,  wherein 
the  vegetables  grown  in  many  parts 
of  the  country,  imder  Heinz  super¬ 
vision,  are  prepared  into  the  fine 
products  we  all  know. 

And  yet,  were  it  not  for  the  reali¬ 
zation  and  foresight  of  those  respon¬ 
sible  for  the  direction  of  that  business 
that  the  “world  should  be  told,”  even 
the  “quality  of  goodness”  and  the 
most  sound  sales  policies  alone  could 
not  have  accomplished  the  same  re¬ 
sults. 

Consistent  use  of  publication  adver¬ 
tising  has  been  a  definite  part  of  Heinz 
policy  for  years  and  the  increasing 
use  of  newspapers  on  the  part  of  this 
important  food  manufacturer  is  a  defi¬ 
nite  tribute  to  the  effectiveness  of  that 
medium. 

Hills  Bros.  Rank  High 

One  of  the  most  outstanding  cases 
that  comes  to  mind  wherein  news¬ 
papers  have  been  an  integral  part  of 
the  development  of  a  business  which 
now  ranks  “tops”  in  its  field,  is  that 


of  the  Hills  Bros.  Coffee  Company, 
Incorporated. 

Started  in  1878  as  a  small  retail  store 
in  San  Francisco,  this  company  now 
the  largest  independently  owned  coffee 
company  in  the  United  States,  and 
San  Francisco’s  second  biggest  indus- 
try,  enjoys  distribution  throughout 
over  twenty  states  and  in  volume  is 
the  leading  seller. 

In  an  eastern  city,  at  present,  is 
being  built  a  new  plant  to  house  the 
processing  equipment  necessary  to 
serve  the  fast  expanding  sales  terri¬ 
tory  of  this  company.  As  in  the  past 
the  home  plant  in  San  Francisco  will 
continue  to  control  the  important 
blending  formula  of  this  coffee,  thus 
assuring  to  the  purchaser  everywhae 
the  same  uniformity  of  flavor  and 
aroma  which  has  been  a  distinctive 
character  of  this  much  preferred 
brand. 

Praises  Newspaper  Ads  | 

Surveys  conducted  recently  in  over 
twenty  cities  where  Hills  Bros.  Coffee  i 
has  distribution  divulge  the  fact  that ' 
this  product,  which  for  many  years 
has  been  advertised  almost  exclusively 
in  newspapers,  to  be  the  leading  seller 
(Continued  on  page  XXXVI) 


C.  A.  G.  Kuipers 

Well  do  I  recall  that  this  wonderful 
(?)  “elixir,”  guaranteed  to  cure  every¬ 
thing  from  snake  bites  to  rheumatism 
and  down  through  the  category  of  hu¬ 
man  ills,  could  only  be  offered  at  the 
amazingly  low  price  of  one  dollar,  be¬ 
cause,  there  was  no  advertising  ex¬ 
pense  involved  in  the  sale  price. 

Even  today  in  some  cities  this  same 
type  of  “gypsy”  merchant  is  still  tol¬ 
erated.  Their  sidewalk  offerings  in¬ 
clude  razor  blades,  radio  condensers, 
spark  plugs,  pencils  and  whatnot,  each 
guaranteed  to  be  far  superior  to  any 
other  similar  product  on  the  market, 
and,  priced  much  lower  for  the  simple 
reason,  “it  isn’t  advertised.” 

Advertising  Aids  Distribution 

And  yet  in  this  enlightened  age, 
when  experience  has  proven  no  prod¬ 
uct,  regardless  of  its  quality  or  merit, 
can  survive  and  become  strong  in 
sales  among  its  competitors  unless 
properly  advertised,  there  are  indi¬ 
viduals  and  groups  who  contend  with 
the  Kickapoo  Indian  and  the  “curb¬ 
stone  gyp,”  advertising  costs  the  con¬ 
sumer  too  much. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  histories  of 
some  of  America’s  leading  industries 
show  that  their  phenomenal  growth, 
carrying  with  it  the  employment  of 
thousands  of  wage  earners,  is  trace¬ 
able  in  no  small  way  to  the  important 
part  which  good  advertising  copy,  in¬ 
telligently  placed,  has  had  in  the  com¬ 
pany’s  p(flicies. 

Many  meritorious  products,  par¬ 
ticularly  in  the  food  line  which  now 
grace  the  tables  in  housholds  the  world 
over,  would,  regardless  of  their  quality 
and  the  meticulous  care  of  prepara¬ 
tion,  still  be  enjoyed  by  comparatively 
few  people  instead  of  the  millions 
who,  through  the  medium  of  advertis¬ 
ing,  have  come  to  know  and  enjoy 
their  fine  flavors  and  beneficial  in¬ 
gredients. 
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These  snow  maids  are  having  fun  in  the  sun  at  Sun 
Valley,  Idaho  .  .  .  while  these  sea  and  sun  followers 
are  taking  their  “health  rays”  at  Miami  Beach,  Florida. 


For  the  Devotees  of  Sea  or  Snow 


Again  this  year  Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 
will  feature  the  news  of  sea  and  snow  areas  in 
staff-written  articles  on  the  travel-resort  pages. 
“See  the  Americas  Now”  ...  a  message  now’ 
familiar  to  millions  of  readers  in  the  Western 
Hemisphere  .  .  .  daily  takes  on  a  wider  and 
greater  significance. 

Initiated  last  year  by  Scripps-Howard  News¬ 
papers,  the  “See  the  Americas  Now”  theme 
has  been  adopted  by  scores  of  publications,  by 


hundreds  of  firms  and  resorts,  and  by  thou¬ 
sands  of  persons  w^ho  use  the  seals  in  North, 
South  and  Central  America. 

Transportation  and  resort  advertisers,  from 
coast  to  coast  and  from  Alaska  to  Cape  Horn, 
were  generous  in  their  appreciation  and  accep¬ 
tance  of  our  travel  promotion  program.  To 
them  we  pledge  a  continuing  effort  to  make 
Scripps-Howard  Travel-Resort  Pages  the  best 
of  any  in  their  respective  fields. 


I  AMERICAS  Nowl 


“See  the  Americas  Now”  seals  in  color,  suitable 
for  use  on  correspondence  and  literature,  are  avail¬ 
able  FREE  to  firms  and  organizations  writing  to 
Travel  Promotion  Bureau,  Scripps-Howard 
Newspapers,  230  Park  Avenue,  New  York  City. 
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Average  Newspaper  Is 
"Big  Top”  for  Reader 

By  WILLIAM  A.  THOMSON 
Director,  Bureau  of  Advertising,  ANPA 


TO  AMUSE  a  young  son  who  was 
battling  a  case  of  poison -ivy,  I  read 
the  other  night  ITioreau’s  story  of  how 
he  built  himself  a  house  in  the  wilds 
on  the  shores  of  Waldon  Pond  near 
Concord  100  years  ago.  It  seems  he 
toted  from  town  each  day  the  building 
materials,  outside  of  the  timber  he  cut 
with  a  neighbor’s  axe,  and  he  often 
brought  these  wrapped  in  old  news¬ 
papers.  He  tells  with  great  enthusi¬ 
asm  of  the  delight  he  took  while  rest¬ 
ing  from  his  labors  in  the  woods  in 
reading  scraps  of  the  news{>apers 
scattered  about  on  the  job.  Although 
the  news  was  old  and  some  of  the  stuff 
wasn’t  quite  news,  he  could  not  drop 
even  when  he  became  a  hermit  the 
habit  of  a  lifetime;  he  just  had  to  read 
the  papers  wherever  he  found  them, 
irrespective  of  their  age  and  content. 

If  Thoreau  were  building  a  shack 
in  the  woods  today,  he  would  no  doubt 
have  a  radio  with  a  storage  battery 
and  an  armload  of  magazines  review¬ 
ing  the  news  of  the  week  in  type  or 
in  pictures,  or  both.  But  even  if  he 
had  wrapped  the  radio  set  and  the 
battery  up  in  last  week’s  newspaper, 
I  am  sure  any  visitor  would  find  him 
poring  over  its  columns,  wondering 
just  what  today’s  edition  would  have 
to  offer  to  illuminate  and  to  verify 
the  flashes  and  the  bulletins  he  caught 
over  the  air. 

Newspapers  Everlasting 
Outside  of  the  deep  wilderness, 
newspapers,  like  the  poor,  the  weather 
and  our  politicians,  are  so  everlastingly 
with  us  that  we  take  them  for  granted. 
The  average  man  who  cannot  live 
without  a  newspaper  may  often  ac¬ 
cept  meekly  the  insistence  of  the 
news -monger  on  the  air — and  those 
who  moRg  the  periodical  news  re¬ 
views — ^that  he  needs  their  special 
services  uhless  he  intends  to  walk  in 
intellectual  nudity.  A  lot  of  us  con¬ 
fess  to  a  liking  for  some  of  these  re¬ 
views  unless,  as  Woodrow  Wilson 
used  to  say,  they  try  to  know  too  much 
...  or  until  they  try  to  sell  you  on 
Aeir  private  sources  of  information 
which  they  suggest  are  not  open  to 
ordinary  reporters.  Indeed,  they  help 
us  quiz  ourselves  as  to  what  we  have 
read  in  the  papers  during  the  previous 
week,  and  while  they  don’t  impart 
anything  new,  they  remind  us  of  the 
Negro  lady  who  said  she  liked  straw¬ 
berry  ice-cream  soda  because  “it  do 
return  so  pleasant  in  the  after-hic¬ 


cough.”  Sure  we  like  to  see  the  pic¬ 
tures  and  the  candid  camera  shots 
gathered  at  leisure  after  the  news  re¬ 
porters  have  done  their  split-second 
jobs  for  the  daily  papers. 

But  we  think  this  is  a  good  time 
to  remind  the  average  citizen  that  his 
newspaper  is  the  Big  Top — the  main 
tent — towering  amid  a  lot  of  side¬ 
shows.  Certainly  we  can  do  that 
without  embarrassment;  we  don’t  have 
to  cast  any  reflections  upon  the  well- 
advertised  and  busy  by-ways  when 
we  point  out  the  Main  Stem  from 
which  they  all  run. 

National  Habit 

In  the  Bureau  of  Advertising,  oiu- 
continued  experience  with  the  Study 
of  Newspaper  Reading  keeps  empha¬ 
sizing  how  completely  the  newspaper 
is  the  Big  Top  when  it  comes  to  serv¬ 
ing  the  public  with  news  in  its  native 
state  as  opposed  to  the  ragouts,  pilafs 
and  hashes  which  are  presently  made 
of  it  by  other  mediums  of  expression. 

Apart  from  the  oft-repeated  demon¬ 
strations  in  this  study  that  you  cannot 
possibly  hide  anything  of  interest,  no 
matter  where  you  put  it  in  the  news¬ 


paper,  the  most  significant  sidelight 
was  furnished  by  our  recent  special 
analysis  of  the  material  to  ascertain 
whether  or  not  people  were  reading 
newspaper  advertising  during  war 
time  with  the  same  attention  they 
were  known  to  give  to  it  in  days  of 
peace.  Perhaps  nothing  before  so  well 
illustrated  why  we  call  newspaper 
reading  “a  daily  national  habit.”  ITiis 
particular  study  showed  that  no 
amoimt  of  war  news,  no  number  of 
world-shaking  sensations  could  make 
readers  change  their  routine  of  read¬ 
ing.  It  showed  that  no  matter  how 
many  pages  bristled  with  disaster  and 
carnage  from  abroad,  the  readers  just 
took  time  out,  so  to  speak,  to  absorb 
these  tidings  and  then  leisurely  p\u-- 
sued  their  accustomed  paths  through 
the  pages,  picking  out  the  stories,  the 
features,  the  pictures,  the  editorials 
and  the  advertisements  that  interested 
them  as  they  had  been  doing  since 
they  first  learned  to  read  and  as  they 
will  continue  to  do  as  long  as  they 
read. 

So  in  accepting  the  need  of  remind¬ 
ing  the  public  to  take  an  occasional 
objective  look  at  the  newspaper  and 
its  services  as  an  institution,  it  might 
be  a  good  idea  to  emphasize  the  slo¬ 
gan,  “When  it  comes  to  NEWS,  there’s 
the  Big  Top.” 

PRESS  GROUP  MOVES 

The  Virginia  Press  Association  has 
moved  from  Newport  News  to  24  North 
Elighth  street,  Richmond. 


FRONT-RANK  GUARDIAN 

THOMAS  E.  DEWEY 

District  Attorney  of  New  York  County 

Throughout  the  history  of  our  coun- 
try,  the  free  press  has  been  a  front- 
rank  guardian  of  our  liberties.  Today 
the  United  States  is  the  last  of  tiu 
principal  nations  of  the  world  with  ac 
uncensored  press.  It  will  take  cour¬ 
age  to  preserve  this  precious  posses- 
sion. 

Recently,  we  have  seen  an  arrogant 
attempt  to  impose  political  judgment- 
of  elected  officials  upon  another  hk- 
dium  of  expression — the  radio.  The 
press  exposed  this  attempted  coercion 
and  the  broadcasting  companies  cour¬ 
ageously  asserted  their  freedom  front 
control  or  political  exploitation. 

As  we  move  forward  with  our  de¬ 
fense  program,  the  demands  for  con¬ 
formity  in  thought  will  increase.  In  j 
this,  one  of  the  periodic  trials  of  the  | 
stoutness  of  our  adherence  to  princi- 1 
pie,  we  are  trustees  of  the  whole  in- 1 
stitution  of  human  freedom.  We  look  i 
to  the  free  press  of  the  nation  for  ever-  ' 
increasing  vigilance  in  the  preserva¬ 
tion  of  inalienable  rights. 

VITAL  TO  STAND  GUARD  , 

C.  C.  CARR 

Adv«rf!ting  manager,  Aluminum  Company 
of  America 

With  govenunent  by  propaganda  so 
much  the  accepted  thing  elsewhere  in  i 
the  world  it  becomes  more  and  more  , 
vital  that  a  free  press  stand  guard  in  i 
America  to  prevent  it  happening  here.  ! 


Editorial  E  xcellence 


I^OW  in  its  60th  year  as  a  daily  news¬ 
paper,  the  Buffalo  Evening  News  is 
read  by  93%  of  the  families  in  the 
Buffalo  city  zone.  The  Buffalo  Evening 
News  did  not  reach  this  position  by 
accident. 

Way  back  in  1880,  Edward  H.  Butler, 
founder  of  the  Buffalo  Evening  News, 
promised  Buffalo  that  his  newspaper 
would  contain  “all  the  various  depart¬ 
ments  that  tend  to  make  up  a  good,  high- 
toned,  moral  paper  .  .  .  carefully  filled 
with  the  best,  means  and  ability  will 
enable  us  to  command.”  He  pledged  an 
independent  paper  .  .  .  ever  remember¬ 
ing  that  independence  does  not  carry 
with  it  the  right  to  descend  to  low  abuse 
or  publication  of  scurrilous  articles. 

A  year  ago,  when  it  became  the  only 
evening  newspaper  in  Buffalo,  the 


founder's  son,  Edward  H.  Butler,  now 
publisher,  reiterated  his  father's  pledge, 
adding:  “The  News  will  continue  to 
publish  the  best  kind  of  a  newspaper 
of  information  and  general  interest  of 
which  its  staff  is  capable.  In  addition, 
it  will  be  our  obligation  ever  to  remain 
alert  to  the  greater  responsibility  of 
presenting  a  fair  and  accurate  news  re¬ 
port,  and  to  give  those  who  may  not 
agree  with  the  views  stated  on  the  News’ 
editorial  page  a  fair  chance  to  express 
dissent.” 

Hew  well  that  pledge  has  been  kept  is 
reflected  in  the  circulation  of  the  Buffalo 
Evening  News  and  the  use  of  its  columns 
by  advertisers.  Readers  and  advertisers 
alike  agree  that  the  News  is  established 
on  a  firm  foundation  of  editorial  ex¬ 
cellence. 


Buffalo  Evening  News 

EDWARD  H.  BUTLER,  Editor  and  Publisher 

Buffaloes  Only  Evening  Newspaper — Circulation  206,004 

KELLY-SMITH  CO.,  ISational  Representatives 

New  York  —  Chicago  —  Philadelphia  —  Boston  —  Detroit  —  Atlanta  —  Kansas  City 


Waterbury,  Conn. 

WILL  TRAVEL  IN 
HIGH  FOR  YEARS 
TO  COME . 

Because  of  diversified  industries  and 
specialized  lines  of  trade.  Waterbury 
ranks  third  in  Mew  England  amour 
cities  favored  with  Government  orders. 

To  Cover  This  RICH  CITY 
Yob  must  Use  the 

Waterbury  Democrat 

”Th»  Paper  7"/iaf  Goes  Homt” 

INVESTIGATE — Satisfy  yourself  that 
Waterbury  is  no  "One  Paper"  market. 

ASK  OUR  REPRESENTATIVES 
Jaliai  Mathews  Special  Afemcj 
400  Madisoa  Ave.,  New  York,  N.  Y. 
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POR  SEPTEMBER  2  8.  1940 


The  Three  Commandments 


that  guide 

The  Dcs  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 


1  We  believe  in  presenting  ALXi  the  news  impartially,  objectively, 
in  the  news  columns. 

O  We  believe  in  expressing  our  own  opinions  as  persuasively  and 
forcefully  as  possible,  but  in  confining  those  expressions  to  the 
editorial  columns  on  the  editorial  page. 

O  We  believe  in  giving  our  readers  also  the  opinions  of  other  com* 
petent  writers  representing  ALL  SIDES  of  important  contro¬ 
versial  issues,  so  our  readers  can  form  their  judgments  wisely. 


Lefs  see  hotv  we 
measure  up! 


Commandment  No.  1 

(Print  all  the  news,  fairly) 

The  Register  and  Tribune  receives  service 
from  the  Associated  Press,  United  Press, 
and  Chicago  Daily  News  Foreign  Service. 

Our  Washington  bureau,  headed  by 
Richard  Wilson,  covers  national  news  of 
special  interest  to  Iowa. 

The  Register  and  Tribune  receives  major 
picture  services — A  P  Wirephotos,  Acme 
Photos,  International  Photos  and  others. 

We  maintain  300  regularly  employed 
news-gatherers  in  Iowa  outside  of  Des 
Moines. 

We  maintain  in  Des  Moines  over  a  him- 
dred  editors,  reporters  and  photographers. 

For  11  years  we  have  owned  and  operated 
airplanes  to  speed  up  news  and  picture  cov¬ 
erage.  Our  present  ship  is  an  all  metal 
Spartan  low-wing  monoplane  with  a  top 
speed  of  240  miles  an  hour  and  a  cruising 
speed  of  over  200  miles  an  hour. 

■^d  in  handling  the  news  that  these  fa¬ 
cilities  provide,  there  is  just  one  rule  that 
every  staff  member  knows.  It  is  to  print 
the  news,  to  print  it  fairly,  to  determine 
every  question  of  news  position  and  news 
pace  by  the  professional  judgment  of 
^ainp  news  men.  No  colored  news  stories. 
No  discrimination  through  the  emphasis  of 
space  and  position.  No  black  lists.  No 
sacred  cows.  Just  NEWS  printed  as  NEWS. 


It  is  not  at  all  uncommon  for  the  various 
political  candidates  (including  the  losers) 
to  write  us  after  a  hot  campaign  saying  we 
have  treated  them  in  our  news  columns  ab¬ 
solutely  fairly. 

Commandment  No.  2 

(Our  own  opinions,  in  our  editorial  columns) 

The  Register  and  Tribune’s  own  views 
are  expressed  in  our  own  editorial  columns 
(and  nowhere  else)  by  a  staff  of  writers 
headed  by  W.  W.  Waymack.  Our  opinions 
may  sometimes  be  wrong  (we  are  not  in¬ 
fallible),  but  they  are  honest,  they  are  our 
own,  and  they  reflect  an  effort  to  be  fair. 

We  try  to  be  informed  ourselves  before 
undertaking  to  guide  others.  Last  year,  for 
example,  Elditor  Waymack  spent  the  sum¬ 
mer  in  Europe  on  the  eve  of  war  and  then 
flew  back  home  around  the  world. 

Commandment  No.  3 

(Present  “the  other  side,”  too) 

We  believe  that  giving  expression  to  all 
competent  opinion,  even  though  we  disa¬ 
gree  with  it,  is  essential  to  a  free  society. 

Therefore  we  re^larly,  deliberately 
print  many  points  of  view  in  signed  articles 
— articles  that  we  frankly  treat  as  opinions, 
not  as  news,  and  that  are  so  handl^  as  to 
make  their  character  obvious  to  readers. 
We  publish  Walter  Lippmann,  for  example, 
and  Westbrook  Pegler.  We  publish  Frank 
Kent,  Raymond  Clapper,  Mark  Sullivan  and 
David  Lawrence,  Dorothy  Thompson,  Ern¬ 
est  Lindley,  W.  L.  White,  and  sometimes 
others.  Of  course  they  disagree.  Their  dis¬ 
agreements,  we  think,  help  keep  Iowa’s 
thinking  “on  its  toes.” 

Harvey  Ingham,  for  thirty  odd  years  ac¬ 
tive  editor  of  these  papers,  now  writes  a 


signed  column  each  morning  expressing  his 
own  philosophy. 

Jay  N.  Darling,  (Ding),  whom  we  regard 
as  America’s  ranking  cartoonist,  is,  we  are 
happy  to  say,  a  staff  member.  Tom  Car¬ 
lisle,  Ding’s  assistant  on  our  staff,  is  al¬ 
ready,  we  believe,  another  of  the  coimtry’s 
leading  cartoonists. 

Every  Sunday  we  run  a  full  page  or 
more  of  signed  letters  from  readers,  telling 
the  world  their  views,  often  “knocking  our 
ears  down.” 

And,  besides  the  signed  columns  of  our 
numerous  commentators,  when  a  book 
comes  out  that  we  think  is  news,  we  pub¬ 
lish  that,  too.  For  instance,  Hermann 
Rauschning’s  “Voice  of  Destruction.” 

And  how  do  our  Commandments 
work  out? 

In  short,  we  not  only  believe  in  free 
speech,  but  we  daily  practice  it.  “Freedom 
of  the  press”  means  to  us  not  only  a  privi¬ 
lege  but  an  obligation! 

Well,  almost  half  the  people  of  Iowa 
read  our  papers. 

Our  Three  Editorial  Commandments, 
aided  by  well  organized  distribution  and 
doorstep  delivery  throughout  the  state 
(that’s  another  kind  of  Commandment) 
have  given  The  Register  and  Tribune  a 
circulation  as  large  as  most  papers  pub¬ 
lished  in  cities  of  a  million  population  or 
more,  318,652  daily,  355,142  Sunday.  Be¬ 
cause  of  the  enormous  aggregate  buying 
power  of  the  families  that  compose  ttiis  ex¬ 
traordinary  circulation.  The  Register  and 
Tribune  is  among  America’s  most  pro¬ 
ductive  advertising  media. 

Of  course  there  is,  underlying  all  these 
Commandments,  a  time-tested  principle: 


The  Biggest  Thing  for  a  Newspaper  to  Have  Is  the  Confidence  of  Its  Readers 
The  Way  to  Get  That  Confidence  Is  to  Deserve  to  Have  It  Given! 

% 

The  Dcs  Moines  Register  and  Tribune 
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It  is  Sunday  morning  .  .  . 


It  is  Sunday  morning  in  America. 

Here  are  a  man  and  his  wife,  too  old 
now  for  the  trip  on  foot  to  their  church  in 
the  village  square. 

Here’s  a  small-town  girl  in  a  great  city, 
confident,  unafraid.  On  Sunday  mornings, 
maybe  only  on  Sunday  mornings,  she  knows 
the  deep  need  — 

And  here’s  a  traveller  in  a  car  or  speeding 
train;  and  here’s  a  rancher  fifty  miles  from 
anywhere;  and  here  an  invalid,  bed-bound — 

It’s  Sunday  morning.  There  is  something 
special  about  Sunday  morning. 

4c  :|c 

Every  Sunday  morning  at  ten,  and  again 
every  Sunday  afternoon  at  one,  Columbia’s 
Church  of  the  Air  begins  its  service. 

Before  its  single  pulpit  sits  a  nation-wide 
audience  of  millions.  Men  and  women  of  every 
creed,  of  every  class,  listen  and  are  heartened. 

That  audience,  ever  growing,  has  gathered 
before  that  pulpit  nearly  a  thousand  times — 
twice  each  Sunday  for  nine  years.  Last  month 
Columbia  began  the  tenth  year  of  these 
weekly  church  services.  The  Church  of  the 
Air  will  broadcast  its  thousandth  service 
over  Columbia’s  network  during  this  Tenth 
Anniversary  Year. 

The  principles  upon  which  Columbia 
launched  its  Church  of  the  Air  have  never 
changed.  There  was  of  course  from  the  first  full 
recognition  of  the  religious  rights  and  beliefs 
of  a  nation-wide  audience  of  many  faiths. 

Within  that  recognition,  within  that  basic 
framework  of  freedom,  there  had  to  be  fitted 
in,  sensitively  and  justly,  a  proportionate  rep¬ 
resentation  of  those  many  faiths. 

Now,  for  the  tenth  year,  the  Church  of  the 
Air  will  go  forward  in  that  same  way,  on  those 


same  principles, which  are  America’s  principles. 

Americans  have  responded  to  the  Church 
of  the  Air.  Each  week,  many  thousands  write 
warm  and  generous  letters  of  praise.  Always, 
too,  there  are  letters  from  short-wave  listen¬ 
ers  in  foreign  lands.  Often,  and  increasingly, 
come  letters  praising  an  individual  service  from 
people  of  quite  different  faith. 

4c  4c  4c 

From  the  beginning  Columbia  has  sought 
ways  to  twin  the  vast  new  powers  ot  radio 
with  the  vast  new  responsibilities  of  radio. 
Here,  in  the  Church  of  the  Air,  that  search 
has  been  deeply  rewarded. 

In  1930  no  one  could  predict  that  in  a 
brief  and  terrible  decade  America  would 
stand,  almost  alone,  as  mankind’s  strongest 
citadel  of  religious  freedom.  Today  Colum¬ 
bia’s  Church  of  the  Air  thus  becomes  not 
only  a  far-flung  phenomenon  that  brings 
pleasure  and  comfort  to  millions  — 

It  becomes,  too,  twice  each  Sunday,  by  its 
very  presence  on  the  air,  by  the  very  ease  with 
which  it  goes  on  the  air,  an  object  lesson  in 
democracy. 

It  is  Sunday  morning  in  America  .  .  . 


THE  ADVISORY  BOARD:  From  the  start,  the  Church  of  the  Air  has  had 
the  guidance  of  an  advisory'  board  whose  members  are  of  these  faiths: 
Baptist,  Catholic,  Christian  Science,  Congregational,  Disciples  of 
Christ,  Episcopal,  Jewish,  Lutheran,  Methodist,  Mormon  and 
Presbyterian. 

These  faiths,  and  others  with  smaller  congregations,  share  the 
Church  of  the  Air  periods  in  proportion  to  the  numerical  strength 
of  each  group  in  this  country. 


XXX 


EDITOR  &  PUBLISHERF 


Press  Can  Tell 
Achievements 

continued  from  page  XX 

or  special  interest.  Therefore,  we 
shall  probably  have  this  issue  with  us 
forever.  Some  people  have  gone  so 
far,  even  in  this  country,  as  to  kill 
the  editor  when  they  could  not  control 
his  newsx>aper. 

Without  freedom  of  the  press, 
America  would  cease  to  be  America. 
You  would  no  longer  be  one  of  the 
rulers,  but  one  of  the  ruled.  You 
would  not  know  the  facts  and  there¬ 
fore  you  could  not  form  sound  opin¬ 
ion. 

With  this  thought  in  mind,  publish¬ 
ers  have  not  only  an  opportunity  but 
a  responsibility  to  impress  upon  the 
people  their  stake  in  a  free  press. 

Alive  to  the  necessity  for  a  free 
press  while  the  nation  is  preparing  to 
defend  itself  against  a  possible  in¬ 
vader,  the  committee  in  charge  of 
National  Newspaper  Week  has  taken 
for  the  theme  of  the  national  part  of  its 
program,  ‘The  Press  Constitutes  the 
first  Line  of  Defense  in  the  Battle 
for  the  Maintenance  of  Democracy.” 
It  is  with  this  theme  in  mind  that  Ae 
conunittee  has  directed  the  prepara¬ 
tion  of  promotion  ads  which  have  as 
titles,  “The  Press  Fights  Our  Battles;” 
“No  Press  Blackout,”  “Our  Best 
Weapon  Against  War;”  “The  Truth 
Which  Keeps  Us  Free,”  etc. 

The  committee  points  out  complete 
success  of  National  Newspaper  Week 
depend  upon  local  observances  but  it 
as^  that  particular  attention  in  each 
community  be  given  to  the  free  press 
angle.  A  bulletin  by  the  committee 
to  newspaper  association  managers 
contains  several  strong  quotations  to 
this  end; 

“That  when  and  if  any  of  America’s 
free  institutions  should  go,  including 
press  freedom,  the  Democracy  we 
know  and  cherish  will  have  been  sup¬ 
planted.” 

“Stem  Censorship  of  News.  ...  Is 
the  Age-Old  Way  of  Tyranny.” 

“A  people  kept  in  ignorance  of  facts 
affecting  its  welfare  is  a  people  de¬ 
frauded  and  cheated,  a  people  that 
can  never  be  really  free.  A  people 
cannot  be  kept  in  ignorance  except 
through  suppression  of  the  truth.” 

The  committee  is  anxious  that  edi¬ 
tors  should  get  over  to  their  readers 
that  the  people  have  a  duty  to  per¬ 
form  in  maintaining  a  free  press — 
that  they  should  rise  up  en  masse  at 
the  slightest  suggestion  that  the  news¬ 
papers  of  this  coimtry  should  be  throt¬ 
tled. 

A  word  about  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  Publishers  and  sellers  of  space 
in  states  that  have  observed  News¬ 
paper  Weeks  have  presented  forceful 
arguments  for  advertising  before  con¬ 
sumer  groups  and  in  newspaper  copy 
during  these  periods.  Much  of  the 
criticism  of  advertising  is  based  on 
misimderstanding  and  misinformation. 
The  most  logical  point  of  attack  for 
the  correction  of  such  attitudes  is  in 
your  own  locality. 

Merdiants  and  manufacturers  need 
to  be  reminded  what  smart,  truthful, 
persistent  newspaper  advertising  can 
do.  The  public  mind  should  be  dis¬ 
abused  of  the  thought  that  advertising 
increases  the  cost  of  merchandising. 
Readers  should  be  educated  to  depend 
upon  advertising  as  well  as  news,  told 
that  they  ’eceive  a  direct  cash  return 
from  advtitising  in  the  form  of  low 
prices. 

It  has  been  said  that  if  advertising 
will  fight  for  itself  as  hard  as  for  its 
clients  in  a  competitive  battle,  it  can 
have  its  defamers  on  the  defensive  in 
no  time.  National  Newspaper  Week 


gives  publishers  an  opportunity  to  do 
this. 

Special  promotion  for  newspaper 
boys  diuring  National  Newspaper 
Week  has  taken  well  in  the  states 
that  have  tried  it.  With  this  in  mind, 
the  committee  in  charge  of  National 
Newspaper  Week  has  designated  Fri¬ 
day,  October  4,  as  Newspaper  Boy 
Day. 

In  any  appraisement  of  the  news¬ 
paper  business,  the  community  week¬ 
ly  should  not  be  overlooked.  Few 
people  realize  the  invested  capital  in 
this  field  is  $100,000,000  and  that  the 
net  profits  in  total  exceed  $10,000,000 
yearly.  Another  evidence  of  the  im¬ 
portance  of  weekly  newspapers  is 
their  stability.  Through  the  deepest 
and  longest  economic  depression,  ^ey 
stood  up  better  than  almost  any  other 
business. 

When  it  to  leadership  in  the  smaller 
communities,  the  size,  the  stability, 
the  stick-to-it-iveness  of  the  weekly 
newspapers  naturally  put  the 
weekly-paper  publisher  and  editor  in 
front. 

When  the  banker,  the  merchant,  the 
manufactiirer,  heretofore  relied  upon 
for  conununity  guidance,  passed  out, 
the  mantle  of  leadership  fell  upon 


the  one  institution  which  remained 
unshaken  by  the  economic  storm. 

The  weekly  newspapers  of  America 
and  Canada  give  a  complete  record  of 
commimity  life.  They  ^ow  the  com¬ 
munity’s  needs  and  tastes  and  cater 
to  them.  That  is  why  they  occupy 
a  high  place  among  our  institutions. 

The  record  of  public  service  ren¬ 
dered  by  the  weekly  newspapers,  the 
economic  stability  of  these  newspa¬ 
pers  and  the  trend  in  industrial 
growth  toward  the  smaller  places, 
causes  leaders  in  this  field  to  look 
ahead  with  optimism. 

National  Newspaper  Week  offers  a 
rare  opportunity  for  the  11,000  week¬ 
lies  to  promote  their  own  welfare. 
Much  more  than  the  dailies,  the  week¬ 
lies  are  misxmderstood,  often  belit¬ 
tled.  A  public  relations  program, 
carefully  thoughout  out  for  laimch- 
ing  during  Newspaper  Week,  will 
change  this  pictvire. 

In  states  where  weekly-paper  pub¬ 
lishers  have  joined  in  prestige-build¬ 
ing  programs,  they  report  that  a 
highly-developed  commimity  respect 
has  resulted. 

This  has  meant  a  larger  subscrip¬ 
tion  list,  more  advertising  patronage 


and  consequently  an  enhanced  valu¬ 
ation  of  the  newspaper. 

It’s  a  thrilling,  fascinating  story  that 
can  be  told  about  the  newspaper,  daily 
and  weekly  alike.  It  has  long  gone 
without  telling  nationally,  although 
every  other  service,  every  other  in¬ 
stitution  known  to  man  has  been  pub¬ 
licized  to  the  limit. 

Now  comes  the  newspapers’  oppor¬ 
tunity. 


FREE  AND  UNCENSORED 
JAMES  J.  McENTEE 
Dlracfor,  Civilian  Consarvation  Corpt 
One  of  the  finest  things  about  the 
United  States  is  that  its  press  is  free 
and  uncensored.  Freedom  of  the  pres 
is  one  of  the  most  important  founda¬ 
tions  upon  which  any  country  can  be 
anchored,  because  without  a  free 
press  no  coimtry  can  be  thoroughly 
free. 

There  is  no  doubt  but  that  freedom 
of  the  press  has  contributed  as  much 
if  not  more  than  any  other  one  factor 
in  maintaining  democracy  free  and 
untrammeled  in  this  nation.  So  long 
as  the  press  is  free  the  future  of  the 
nation  is  assured. 


On  the  JOB 
for  66  years  in 
Metropolitan  Oakiand 


p^or  more  than  half  a  century,  the  Oakland  Tribune  has  maintained 
the  principles  and  fulfilled  the  obligations  of  the  American  press  in 
Metropolitan  Oakland.  Throughout  the  years  the  Tribune  has  grown, 
step  by  step,  with  the  community  it  has  served.  Today,  Metropolitan 
Oakland  is  the  Pacific  Coast’s  third  greatest  market,  with  preliminary 
1940  Census  figures,  as  released,  indicating  a  substantial  population 
gain  for  this  area.  And  the  Oakland  Tribune  is  recognized  as  one  of 
the  Coast’s  great  metropolitan  dailies. 

T oday,  on  the  east  shore  of  San  Francisco  Bay,  a  greater  Metropolitan 
Oakland  is  being  built.  There,  workmen  are  rushing  to  completion 
the  Navy’s  new  $20,000,000  Pacific  air  base.  Soon,  work  will  start  on 
the  U.  S.  fleet’s  new  Oakland  supply  depot,  an  $8,000,000  harbor  proj¬ 
ect.  Plans  have  been  approved,  with  rights  of  way  obtained,  for  the 
construction  of  a  new  east  shore  highway,  giving  Oakland  and  the 
Pacific  Coast  a  new,  high  speed  transport  link  from  Central  California. 

These  great  public  works  projects  were  "stories  in  the 
Tribune”  before  they  took  form  in  blueprint,  concrete, 
and  steel.  Always  mindful  of  the  responsibilities  of 
community  service,  the  Tribune  will  strive  to  keep  pace 
with  the  Metropolitan  Oakland  of  the  future. 


WIfttrKOTO  WMITCD  fust 


UCtUSIVl  ASSOCIUtO  tuts . 

National  Representatives:  WILLIAMS,  LAWRENCE &CRESMER  CO. 
Member  of  AMERICAN  NEWSPAPER  PUBLISHERS'  ASSOCIATION 
Magazine  and  Comics-  NEWSPAPER  CROUPS  INCORPORATED 
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Washington,  D.  C. 


—100% 


That’s  how  it  adds  up  in  the  Washington  Market — 
comprising  the  National  Capital,  the  eleventh  largest  city  in 
the  United  States — and  the  25-mile  shopping  area  into 
Maryland  and  Virginia — ^making  a  total  population  of  nearly 
a  million  people,  notably  prosperous — potential  customers 
for  the  luxuries  and  commodities,  with  definite,  generous 
incomes  with  which  to  buy. 

The  Essential  Medium 

is  THE  STAR — Evening  and  Sunday — the  “home  paper” 
in  the  Washington  Market.  The  paper  that  for  eight  con¬ 
secutive  years  has  carried  the  greatest  volume  of  advertising 
of  any  newspaper  in  the  country — the  preferred  paper  of  the 
local  merchants. 

THE  STAR’S  circulation  both  Evening  and  Sui)day,  in 
this  territory  far  exceeds  that  of  any  of  its  contemporaries  in 
either  the  evening,  or  the  morning,  or  in  the  Sunday  fields. 


New  York  OfRce 

dan  a.  CARROLL 
•10  E.  42nd  SK 


With  Sunday  Morning  Edition 

WASHINGTON,  D.  C. 


Chicago  Offic* 
J.  L  LUTZ 
Tribuna  Towar 
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-POWER 

The  basic  measure  of  a  market's  economic  ener/^y ...  the  ^auge 
of  its  consumer  capacity, . .  is  its  Family- Power. 

And  successful  advertisers  have  found  that  in  the  nation's  hey 
markets  . . .  they  can  harness  most  of  the  proven  units  of  this  essential 
force  ...  the  units  fortified  by  spendable  dollars . . .  through  the  home¬ 
going  Hearst  newspapers. 

Hearst  newspapers  are  read  and  depended  upon  by  a  majority 
of  the  able-to-buy  families  in  a  majority  of  this  country's  major  cities 
(Oyer  4,000,000  daily  and  over  6,500,000  Sunday). 


To  insure  sufficient  buying  power  to  keep  your  sales  curve  moving 
upward . . .  tell  your  selling  story  consistently  in  the  multi-million  Family- 
Power  Hearst  ne>yspapers. 


NEW  YORK  JOURNAL-AMERiCaN 
Evening  and  Sundoy 
NEW  YORK  mirror 
Morning  and  Sundoy 


PITTSBURGH  SUN-TELEGRAPH 
Evening  and  Sunday 
ALBANY  TIMES-UNION 
Morning  and  Sunday 


LOS  ANGELES  EXAMINER 
Morning  and  Sunday 
LOS  ANGELES  HERALD  EXPRESS 
Evening 


SAN  FRANCISCO  CALL-BULLETIN 

Evening 

SAN  FRANCISCO  examiner 
Morning  and  Sunday 


BOSTON  RECORD  AND  AMERICAN  DETROIT  TIMES 

Morning  ond  Evening  Evening  ond  Sunday 

BOSTON  ADVERTISER  BALTIMORE  NEWS-POST 

Sunday  Even.ng 

’  CHICAGO  HERALD-AMERICAN  BALTIMORE  AMERICAN 

Evening  ond  Sunday  Sunday 


SAN  ANTONIO  LIGHT 
Evening  and  Sunday 
MILWAUKEE  SENTINEL 

Morning 

MILWAUKEE  NEWS-SENTINEL 
Sunday 


OAKLAND  POST-ENQUIRER 

Evening 

SEAHLE  POST-INTELLIGENCER 
Morning  and  Sunday 
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How  Press  Services 
Guard  News 

continued  from  page  XVIII 

the  truth,  in  accurate  and  impartial 
reporting. 

These  precautions  are  neither  new 
nor  transient.  We  have  long  had  a 
slogan  in  International  News  Service; 
“Get  rt  First— But  FIRST  Get  It 
Right.”  We  have  made  this  slogan 
the  watchword  of  every  INS  bu¬ 
reau.  It  is  both  our  code  and  our 
creed.  It  is  a  direct  command  to 
“check  and  double  check”  all  news, 
to  sift  every  rumor  and  differentiate 
between  the  true  and  the  false  before 
passing  it  on  to  the  public;  to  turn  a 
deaf  ear  to  the  blandishments  of  pro¬ 
vocateurs  and  cast  a  suspicious  eye 
on  all'  efforts  to  propagandize  the 
news. 

We  have  met  the  new  techniques  of 
censorship  and  propaganda  with  re¬ 
doubled  precautions  to  insure  the 
public  we  serve  the  most  accurate 
and  impartial  coverage  possible  no 
matter  how  difficult  the  circum¬ 
stances. 

Trained  to  Datact  Propaganda 

Long  before  the  war  broke  out,  INS 
carefully  and  frankly  labeled  all  dis¬ 
patches  that  passed  through  foreign 
censorships  so  that  the  public  would 
be  better  equipped  to  judge  the  news 
at  its  true  value.  In  numerous  in- 


American  public  acciuate  eye-wit¬ 
ness  accounts  of  the  Battle  of  Britain. 

In  the  case  of  colored  (^cial  state¬ 
ments  of  a  propaganda  nature,  we 
signal  the  public  as  to  their  character 
by  clearly  attributing  such  statements 
to  the  source  of  origin,  making  it 
perfectly  plain  that  the  news  service 
does  not  necessarily  accept  as  true 
statements  of  fact  even  official  “hand¬ 
outs”  but  rather  that  many  such 
communiques  mtist  be  regarded 
merely  as  the  “official  versions”  which 
the  issuing  source  desires  to  be  con¬ 
sidered  as  the  truth. 

"Coloring"  Strictly  Taboo 

It  is  a  rigid  rule  in  our  service  that 
all  imconfirmed  reports  must  be  pre¬ 
sented  honestly  for  what  they  are  and 
never  present^  as  fact  until  definite¬ 
ly  verified.  Our  executive  editors 
fimction  as  alert  sentinels  of  veracity, 
checking  and  weighing  each  and  every 
dispatch  in  the  light  of  its  authen¬ 
ticity. 

Throughout  this  most  trying  period 
in  the  history  of  modem  journalism, 
every  trick  and  subterfuge  in  the 
propagandists’  bag  have  been  pulled 
out  in  an  effort  to  hoodwink  the 
press  and  the  people  it  serves.  But 
the  American  newsmen  have  been 
far  from  gullible.  Our  editors  and 
our  correspondents  have  k^t  level 
heads,  and  where  censorship  has 
blocked  the  disclosure  of  the  full 
facts,  the  public  has  been  frankly 
presented  with  the  claims  of  both 


tional  slavery  than  a  manacled  or  cor¬ 
rupt  press.  The  story  of  the  collapse 
of  France  is  partially  at  least  the 
story  »f  a  press  which  was  not  really 
free  because  long  ago  it  had  sold  its 
birthright  of  liberty  for  a  mess  of 
pottage  and  had  become  subservient 
to  various  sinister  influences. 

We,  in  America,  can  truly  give 
thanks  that  we  have  not  only  a  free 
but  a  fearless  and  untrammeled  press. 
For  it  is  such  a  press,  especially  in 
times  of  great  historical  stress,  that 
spurs  a  nation  and  its  leaders  to 
greater  achievements  in  the  realm  of 
public  service. 

And  it  is  such  a  press — reflecting  as 
truly  as  a  mirror  the  story  of  our 
times — that  is  one  of  our  greatest 
safeguards  against  autocracy  or  dic¬ 
tatorship  in  any  form. 

PEOPLE'S  WEAPON 

GILL  ROBB  WILSON 
President,  National  Aeronautic  Association, 
and  director,  N.  J.  Department  of  Aviation 

The  uncensored  press  is  the  nour¬ 
ishment  essential  to  social  and  polit¬ 
ical  health  of  the  nation.  The  indi¬ 
vidual  citizen  develops  judgment  by 
contrasting  the  diversified  viewpoints 
presented.  Censorship  of  our  press 
would  constitute  the  most  terrible 
sabotage  of  democracy  which  could 
be  devised.  Our  people  must  remem¬ 
ber  that  the  pen  has  been  mightier 
than  the  sword  and  that  the  free 
press  is  a  weapon  not  in  the  hands 
of  the  publishers  but  in  the  hands  of 


the  people,  who  would  not  have  ac¬ 
cess  to  either  the  complete  facts  or 
the  diagnosis  of  the  facts  without  a 
free  press. 

I  do  not  believe  all  I  read  in  the 
newspapers  but  I  read  all  the  news¬ 
papers  to  ascertain  what  I  should  be¬ 
lieve.  A  free  press  is  not  merely  a 
tradition  but  an  essential  of  democ¬ 
racy. 

WILL  NEVER  FAIL  AMERICA 

W.  H.  CAMERON 

Managing  Director,  the  National  Safety 
Council,  Chicago 

We  in  the  organized  safety  move¬ 
ment  especially  appreciate  the  value  to 
America  of  a  free  and  rmhampered 
press.  Public  education  is  the  keystone 
of  accident  prevention,  and  we  are 
fully  aware  ^at  without  the  splendid 
co-operation  of  the  newspapers,  no 
safety  program  could  achieve  maxi¬ 
mum  success,  regardless  of  its  strength. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  active 
participation — indeed,  the  active  lead¬ 
ership — now  contributed  by  American 
newspapers  to  the  safety  movement 
would  not  be  possible  in  a  censored  or 
controlled  press.  The  same  thing  ap¬ 
plies,  of  course,  to  any  movement 
dedicated  to  the  betterment  of  man¬ 
kind. 

We  firmly  believe  the  success  of  the 
safety  movement  and  an  unhampered 
press  go  hand  in  hand.  The  Ameri¬ 
can  press  has  never  failed  America 
and  never  will,  as  long  as  it  is  a  free 
press  controlled  only  by  a  free  people. 


stances,  we  have  managed  to  bring 
out  uncensored  dispatches  which  shed 
illuminating  light  on  the  true  condi¬ 
tions  abroad. 

Our  foreign  correspondents  have 
been  trained  to  detect  the  various 
forms  of  subtle  and  outright  propa¬ 
ganda.  At  this  very  moment,  some 
of  these  men  are  risking  their  lives 
m  order  tliat  they  may  give  the 


sides.  These  claims  from  both  sides 
have  been  treated  impartially — con¬ 
flicting  though  they  almost  always 
are — so  that  the  American  people  may 
read  both  versions  and  reach  their 
own  conclusions. 

Editorialization  or  “coloring”  in 
press  association  stories  is  strictly 
taboo. 

There  is  no  quicker  road  to  na- 
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Fill  in  the  outline  of  a  symbolic  Ameri¬ 
can  Eagle  and  you  have  two  great  funda¬ 
mental  lessons.  That  proudly  plumaged 
bird  is  an  embodiment  of  the  Nation^s 
spirit — its  purpose,  courage,  ideals.  In  an 
equal  sense,  it  is  a  symbol  of  the  un¬ 
fettered  Press  of  our  United  States,  wing¬ 
ing  where  it  will,  pinions  spread  wide. 
It  is  NOW,  of  course,  a  vitally  alive  sym¬ 
bol  of  Urgency  .  .  .  the  printed  word,  as 
expressed  unchallenged  hy  censorship,  of 
almost  20,000  American  newspapers. 

These  are  anxious  hours  when  newspapers 
are  eagerly  read  by  all  the  people,  not  alone 
for  momentous  news,  but  for  guidance,  spirit¬ 


ual  uplift,  knowledge  of  two  hemispheres, 
which  shall  shape  their  future  destinies. 

In  its  own  right  each  newspaper  is  an 
“Eagle,”  American  through  and  through, 
winging  out  to  remote  farms,  villages,  busy- 
industrial  centers,  with  a  challenging  call  not 
unlike  that  of  our  fighting  forefathers.  Com¬ 
munities  must  continue  to  live  .  .  .  babies  will 
be  born  .  .  .  pretty  girls  will  be  led  to  the 
altar  by  fine  chaps,  and  households  must  be 
fed,  clothed,  sped  on  their  way  in  modern 
cars.  ADVERTISING,  local  and  national,  is 
as  powerful  a  preparedness  factor  as  any  gun 
factory  or  airplane  plant. 

These  daily  couriers  of  courage,  of  human 
progress,  and  enlightenment  are  “on  the  wing” 
as  NEVER  BEFORE! 


In  the  spirit  of  National  Newspaper  Week,  celebrating  the  leadership  of  the  newspaper 
in  American  civilization,  Speidel  Newspapers  wish  to  express  their  appreciation  for  Editor 
&  PUBUSHER. 

Every  week  of  every  year  for  more  than  half  a  century.  Editor  &  Pubusher  has  told  the 
newspaper  story,  fought  the  newspaper's  battle  in  all  circumstances  and  against  all  adver¬ 
saries. 

We  believe  that  this  is  an  appropriate  occasion  for  the  recognition  of  Editor  &  Pub¬ 
lisher’s  continuous  and  meritorious  service  to  a  free  press,  and  hence  to  freedom  of  thought 
and  free  speech. 


.Speldei  ^ewApaperdj  Jnc. 

A  national  service  and  research  organization  for  an  American  transcontinental  group  of 
Speidel  newspapers  from  New  York  to  California. 

Speidel  newspapers  are  published  fundamentally  iu  the  interest  of  the  American  Home 
and  for  the  welfare  and  advancement  of  the  American  Communities  and  of  the  States  in 
which  they  are  located. 
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Shows  Economic 
Benefits 
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in  practically  all  of  these  markets. 
The  following  tribute  to  the  effective¬ 
ness  of  the  daily  newspaper  as  a 
medium  of  advertising  is  taken  as  an 
excerpt  from  a  recent  statement  of 
Mr.  T.  C.  Wilson,  Advertising  Man¬ 
ager,  “The  daily  newspaper  has  fur¬ 
nished  a  backgroimd  of  merchandis- 
ability  that  has  made  it  possible  to 
place  Hills  Bros.  Coffee  in  ^e  position 
of  being  the  largest  selling  brand 
throughout  the  territory  in  which  we 
are  active.” ! 

Over  400  i  daily  newspapers  receive 
consistent  schedules  of  advertising 
usually  twice  a  year,  or  to  again  quote 
Mr.  Wilson,' “For  nearly  twenty  years 
almost  the  j  entire  amoimt  that  our 
company  has  (expended  for  general  ad¬ 
vertising  has  b^n  invested  in  news¬ 
paper  spacej”  Small  wonder  then  that 
the  familiaii  red  can  with  the  Arab 
trademark  iis  foimd  on  practically 
every  dealer’s  shelf  in  Hills  territory 
and  quickly  recognized  as  well  as 
eagerly  demanded  by  the  housewife. 
Economic  Benofits  fo  Contamers 

And  what  about  the  economic  bene¬ 
fits  that  have  accrued  to  the  consumer? 
Brought  about  in  no  small  degree 
through  the  medium  of  newspaper  ad¬ 
vertising  it  has  helped  to  create  de¬ 
mand  to  the  point  where  the  manu- 
factmer’s  sales  volume  permits  of  a 
smaller  margin  of  profit  per  individual 
sale.  While  it  is  considered  that  other 
factors  have  had  an  influence  as  well 
on  the  revision  of  retail  prices  during 
the  past  decade,  certainly  it  cannot  be 
truthfully  said  that  newspaper  adver¬ 
tising  addsigi'eatly  to  the  price  which 
the  public  paid;  in  fact,  the  opposite 
is  true.  ' 

Ten  years  ago,  the  prevailing  retail 
price  of  coffee  in  the  Chicago  market 
was  from  5i2c  to  56c  per  pound.  To¬ 
day,  Hills  ;Bros.  Coffw  can  be  pur- 
ch^ed  in  neighborhood  stores 
throughout  this  area  at  24c  to  29c.  a 
poimd.  And  so  it  goes  down  through 
the  period  during  which  newspaper 
advertising  has  been  employed  con¬ 
sistently  by  the  leading  manufacturers 
in  their  respective  lines.  Consider  the 
two-cylindered  automobile  of  the 
early  days  which  cost  as  much  as  the 
high-powered  eight  cylinder  model  of 
today.  The  tires  with  their  5000  mile 
guarantee,  priced  nearly  double  the 
25,000  mile  tire  which  is  now  common. 
The  $5.00  safety  razor,  the  $300.00 
radio  set,  etc.;  in  fact,  one  could  con¬ 
tinue  indefinitely  to  point  out  ex¬ 
amples  where  those  things  which  go 
to  make  up  a  better  way  of  living 
have  been  brought  within  the  reach  of 
every  pocket-book,  by  the  producer 
who  wisely  coupled  up  the  manuf ac¬ 
tive  of  a  good  product  with  an  aggres¬ 
sive  sales  program  based  on  a  broad 
use  of  newspaper  space. 

Hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars 
are  saved  annually  by  people  all  over 
this  country  who  read  newspaper  ads 
and  buy  accordingly.  Department 
store  volume  bas^  on  consistent 
newspaper  advertising  is  an  outstand¬ 
ing  example  of  savings  to  the  buyer 
and  profits  for  the  seller. 

When  the  millions  of  dollars  per 
year  expended  by  advertisers  in  news¬ 
papers  is  spread  over  the  families  in 
this  country,  the  per  capita  cost  is  so 
small  as  to  be  hardly  traceable.  And 
who  will  deny  that  this  country  enjoys 
the  highest  standard  of  living  to  be 
foimd  anywhere,  the  greatest  indi¬ 
vidual  freedom  and  many  other  privi¬ 
leges,  fought  for  and  maintain^  by 
the  daily  newspapers  of  America? 


COURTS  ALONE  SHOULD  ACT 
RAY  LYMAN  WILBUR 
President,  Stanford  University,  and  former 
U.  S.  Secretary  of  Commerce 
There  could  be  no  United  States  of 
America  as  we  know  it  without  a  free 
press  active  in  every  part  of  the  coun¬ 
try  and  with  the  capacity  to  send  pub¬ 
lications  to  every  part  of  the  nation 
at  all  times.  There  should  be  the 
strongest  resistance  to  any  effort  to  ex¬ 
ercise  any  control  of  the  press  except 
that  of  the  courts  to  deal  with  abuses. 
We  need  the  widest  possible  dissemi¬ 
nation  of  the  facts  and  of  the  opinions 
built  up  by  those  facts  in  our  common 
political  and  social  life.  No  other  in¬ 
strument  of  publicity  can  replace  the 
printed  word.  You  have  my  best 
wishes  in  the  first  observance  of  Na¬ 
tional  Newspaper  Week.  I 

SOME  “IFS"  WITHOUT  IT 

ROY  V,  WRIGHT 

President,  Associated  Business  Papers 
A  free  press  is  predicated  upon  the ! 
assumption  that  no  one  man  or  no  one 
group  in  society — not  even  if  the  group  j 
in  question  is  a  preponderant  majority  I 
— knows  all  the  answers  to  what  is ' 
good  for  the  community.  I 

If  the  control  of  all  our  industry  i 
were  given  into  the  hands  of  a  few, 
with  no  rivalry  permitted,  invention 
(and  hence  progressive  improvement 
in  the  standard  of  living)  would  be 
discoiu-aged,  if  not  utterly  stifled. 
Similarly,  if  all  our  political  and  eco¬ 
nomic  thinking  were  to  be  done  for  \is 
by  a  self-selected  monopoly  of  a  few 
(which  is  what  the  absence  of  a  free  | 
press  means) ,  then,  obviously,  our  | 
political  and  economic  thinking  would  | 
likewise  be  an  emaciated  and  im-  j 
poverished  thing,  our  social  and  in-  j 
dustrial  life  has  become  so  complex 
that  it  beggars  the  richest  brain  to 
comprehend  it.  That  its  problems  are  j 
not  being  worked  out  any  better  than  j 
they  are  indicates  the  need  of  wider  | 
and  deeper  thought  and  discussion,  not  | 
less. 

A  completely  free  press  is  the  only 
assurance  that  the  man  with  a  noble 
and  worthy  idea,  who  is  in  the 
minority,  will  ever  have  a  chance  to 
gain  adherents.  Loss  of  freedom  of 
the  press  would  augur  economic  death 
for  our  society,  as  surely  as  it  would 
proclaim  the  death  of  political  liberty. 
Tyrannical  states,  almost  by  definition, 
do  not  invent  new  and  better  ways  of 
living — they  have  to  filch  their  think¬ 
ing  from  areas  where  the  mind  of  i 
man  is  free.  | 

IN  THE  WORDS  OF  A  SONG 

ANDRE  KOSTELANETZ 
Orchestra  conductor  | 

As  a  musician  I  can  best  state  how  I 
1  regard  the  free  press  and  free  speech  ‘ 
in  America  by  quoting  the  words  of 
a  song  in  “American  Jubilee”; 

We  like  it  over  here, 

Here  is  a  good  place  to  be, 

We  like  it  over  here. 

Life  is  grand  in  a  land  that  is  free; 
No  man  to  think  for  us, 

No  man  to  fear, 

Thank  Heaven  and  the  God  we  trust 
It  is  just  os  we  like  it  here. 

AVIATION  IS  APPRECIATIVE 
EUGENE  E.  WILSON 
President,  United  Aircraft  Corporation 
Those  of  us  who  are  engaged  in  the 
aviation  industry  have  always  been 
keenly  appreciative  of  both  the  power 
and  importance  of  the  press.  Today 
when  we  are  faced  with  the  biggest 
tasks  in  our  history,  and  the  attention 
of  a  critical  world  is  focused  on  our 
progress,  we  are  thankful  that  there 
is  a  press  in  the  United  States  to  tell 
the  story,  frankly  and  fearlessly. 
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NO  GROUP  BUY  FOR  THIS  MARKET  AREA... 
AMERICAN  WEEKLY  or  THIS  WEEK  .  .  .  IS  COMPLETE 
WITHOUT  THE  SUNDAY  SALT  LAKE  TRIBUNE 


Here’s  a  blunt  fact  that  no  adver-  tinct  market  area,  American 

tiser  can  afford  to  overlook:  The  Weekly  total  circulation  is  onlv 

rich,  active  Salt  Lake  Market  Area  14  935^  ^nd  This  Week  only  4,584. 

IS  a  definite  part  of  the  great  Pa-  rr,  r  .f 

•an  »  I  .  »  .u  the  answer,  of  course,  it  you  want 

cinc  Loast  Market — yet  the  group  ,,  •  «  . 

buys  or  magazines  that  cover  the 

coastal  centers  simply  do  not  pen-  Market,  is  to  include  The  Sunday 
etrate  into  the  Salt  Lake  Market  Salt  Lake  Tribune  with  its  100,000 
region.  For  example,  in  this  dis-  circulation. 
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A  BUSINESS  HOT-SPOT 


A  vast  army  spending  program  is  billion  dollars  new  wealth  annu- 
now  under  way  in  The  Salt  Lake  ally.  Serving  a  unified  market 
Market  Area.  This  means  more  of  785,974  people,  with  a  buying 
spendable  income  —  better  busi-  income  of  $394,513,000,  The 
ness — in  a  market  already  having  Sunday  Salt  Lake  Tribune 


four  diversified  sources  of  income  merits  a 
producing  three-quarters  of  a  schedules. 
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The  Sunday  Salt  Lake  Tribune 
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National  Representatives: 

Reyntdds-FItzgerald,  Inc. 


Color  Representatives: 

Member,  Associated  Weekly 


For  more  than  seventy  years  The  Youngstown  Vindicator  has 
served  its  community  and  its  country  by  printing  the  news  and 
furnishing  the  leadership  and  direction  which  readers  need.  It  has 
brought  its  readers  a  wider  outlook  and  a  higher  point  of  view; 
worked  for  sound  principles  in  economics,  government  and 
education;  stood  for  truth,  freedom  of  speech  and  the  right  of 
every  man  to  make  the  most  of  his  life  so  long  as  he  does 
not  infringe  upon  the  rights  of  others;  battled  bigotry  and 
upheld  freedom  of  religion  against  recurring  attacks;  contributed 
to  its  community's  material  growth  and  welfare,  and  assisted  in  its 
cultural  and  spiritual  development;  taught  its  readers  to  love  and 
serve  their  country;  worked  for  peace  and  good  will  among  the 
nations  by  urging  justice  and  fair  play  for  all;  kept  its  balance  and 
refused  to  be  carried  away  by  popular  clamor  or  private  impor¬ 
tunity.  In  these  and  other  ways  The  Vindicator  has  made  itself  a 
useful  member  of  its  community  and  proved  its  devotion  to  the 
public  interest. 
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Bureaucracy  Threat 
To  Press  Freedom 


has  passed  laws  abridging  the  freedom 
of  the  press  in  two  ways — ^by  prevent¬ 
ing  the  advertiser  from  exercising  his 
freedom  of  print,  and  by  reducing  the 


of  spteech  is  menaced.  Otherwise  our 
liberties  will  be  overthrown  by  the 
fifth  column  and  the  parachute  troops 
of  bureaucracy. 


NEWSPAPERS  TELL  OUR  STORY 
HARVEY  D.  GIBSON 
Chairman  of  tha  Board, 

New  York  World's  Fair 


continued  from  page  XIV 

terv’iew.  He  was  still  protected  against 
a  prosecution,  not  by  virtue  of  his 
office,  for  no  citizen  of  the  United 
States  has  any  right  which  does  not 
exist  for  every  citizen.  He  was  pro¬ 
tected  by  virtue  of  his  Freedom  of  he 
Press,  which  provides  against  the  of¬ 
fense  of  “scandalum  magnatum”  under 
any  guise  or  by  any  authority. 

Mr.  Roosevelt  was  advertising  his 
opinion  of  the  Supreme  Court.  Re¬ 
cently  some  other  gentlemen  adver¬ 
tised  their  ideas  of  Mr.  Roosevelt. 

The  only  difference  between  them 
and  bond  houses  or  food  processors 
is  that  the  former,  Mr.  Roosevelt  and 
his  critics  were  advertising  their  views 
at  the  expense  of  the  newspapers,  and 
the  latter,  the  bond  houses  and  the 
food  processors,  advertised  their  views 
at  their  own  charges. 

Surely  it  would  be  a  strange  doc¬ 
trine  of  law  that  deadhead  advertising 
should  possess  liberties  withheld  from 
advertisers  who  pay  their  way! 

An  advertiser  has  as  firm  a  constitu¬ 
tional  right  to  express  his  opinion 
upon  the  merits  of  an  article,  whether 
it  be  a  security,  a  toilet  preparation, 
a  proprietary  medicine,  or  a  product 
of  the  farm  at  any  stage  from  the  field 
to  the  consumer’s  table,  as  has  Pres¬ 
ident  Roosevelt  to  express  his  opinion 
cf  the  Supreme  Court  decision,  or  up¬ 
holders  of  the  Constitution  to  criticize 
President  Roosevelt,  for  to  all  of  us 
the  First  Amendment  gives  the  right 
and  the  liberty  “to  know,  to  utter  and 
to  argue  freely  according  to  con¬ 
science.’’ 

There  can  be  no  suggestion  that  a 
politician’s  conscience  is  more  delicate 
than  a  manufacturer’s. 

The  Securities  Act 
The  Securities  Act  cannot  give 
power  to  censor  the  press.  Its  pro¬ 
ponents  claim  that  it  is  an  act  to 
benefit  the  country.  Its  opponents 
maintain  that  its  purpose  is  to  destroy 
the  market  for  private  investment. 
Whatever  purpose  it  may  have  can 
give  it  no  more  authority  than  was 
given  to  the  unconstitutional  Sedition 
Law,  which  was  intended  to  preserve 
the  republic,  or  more  authority  than 
could  be  given  to  a  law  passed  by 
Congress  for  the  purpose  of  saving  the 
souls  of  the  people  according  to  the 
formula  of  the  majority  then  in  Con¬ 
gress. 

What  is  true  of  the  Securities  Act  is 
true  of  the  AAA  Act,  and  of  any  other 
act  which  bases  an  act  of  government 
and  the  governing  of  the  people  upon 
a  censorship. 

Professor  Salmon  in  her  erudite 
work,  “The  Newspaper  and  Author¬ 
ity,”  wrote: 

“Politicians  are  past  masters  in  the 
art  of  making  the  worse  appear  the 
better  reason,  and  their  skill  was 
never  more  clearly  shown  than  in  the 
early  years  of  the  Eighteenth  Cen¬ 
tury  when  ‘the  arbitrary  suppression 
of  individual  journals  that  might  be 
obnoxious  to  the  government,  but  did 
not  transgress  the  law,  was  too  im¬ 
politic  a  course  to  be  adopted;  and  it 
was  therefore  resolved  to  impose  a 
general  stamp  of  one  halfpenny  for 
every  half  sheet,  upon  all  periodical 
publications.’  ” 

It  would  seem  that  the  politicians 
of  1940  equal  those  of  the  Eighteenth 
Centurj-  in  the  cunning  of  Belial,  for 
the  present  laws  against  advertising 
stand  on  exactly  the  same  footing  be¬ 
fore  our  Constitution  as  the  taxes  on 
knowledge  which  were  outlawed  by 
the  First  Amendment. 

In  the  movement  to  create  a  new 
economic  and  political  order  Congress 


available  income  from  printing. 

After  censorship  and  licensing 
passed  from  the  English  jurisprudence 
the  Parliament  of  Queen  Anne  enacted 
the  taxes  upon  knowledge.  These 
were  threefold  taxes  upon  printing — 
taxes  upon  advertising,  taxes  upon 
paper,  and  stamp  taxes  upon  news¬ 
papers. 

They  were  finally  repealed,  and  the 
organization  which  was  instrumental 
in  securing  the  repeal  worked  against 
all  three  methods  of  taxing  knowledge 
— the  taxes  on  advertising,  on  paper, 
and  on  circulation. 

The  authority  on  this  phase  of  Eng¬ 
lish  history,  Mr.  Collet,  wrote: 

“The  advertising  duty  stood  first” 
(on  their  list)  “as  being  one  for  which 
no  argument  was  possible,  and  its  re¬ 
moval  proved  a  great  boon  not  only 
to  trade  but  to  workers.” 

Blue  EagU  Cat* 

’This  is  not  the  first  time  that  1  have 
shown  that  advertisers  are  entitled  to 
the  protection  of  the  First  Amendment 
to  the  Federal  Constitution.  When  a 
Mr.  Murray  of  Lynn,  Mass.,  was  de¬ 
prived  of  his  Blue  Eagle — which  in¬ 
cidentally  might  have  been  resisted 
as  a  form  of  stamp — for  language  in 
an  advertisement,  the  Committee  on 
the  Freedom  of  the  Press  protested 
that  Mr.  Murray  “was  exercising  the 
right  to  utter  and  argue  freely  accord¬ 
ing  to  conscience,  that  he  was  deprived 
of  his  right  to  publish,  and  his  free¬ 
dom  of  the  press  was  destroyed,  be¬ 
cause  the  freedom  of  the  press  is  not 
a  special  privilege  of  the  owners  of 
the  newspapers  or  the  owners  of  the 
presses,  but  is  a  privilege  of  every 
American  citizen  which  Congress  may 
not  pass  any  laws  to  abridge.” 

Mr.  Murray’s  Eagle  was  afterwards 
restored,  but  in  the  meantime  Mr, 
Murray  had  failed. 

I  ask  you  to  continue  the  fight  to 
preserve  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

In  the  great  contest  which  has  been 
going  on  in  this  country  for  years, 
and  which  is  not  yet  ended,  to  decide 
whether  the  principles  of  arbitrary 
government  shall  be  allowed  to  cross 
the  ocean  and  crush  all  that  the 
Revolution  gained,  the  Constitution 
organized  and  the.  Bill  of  Rights  guar¬ 
anteed,  according  to  Mr.  Gilbert  Mon¬ 
tague  of  the  New  York  Bar,  in  an 
address  at  which  six  Justices  of  the 
Michigan  Supreme  Court  were  pres¬ 
ent,  only  the  newspaper  publishers 
stood  firm  before  the  threatening  ges¬ 
tures  of  a  seemingly  successful  coup 
d’etat. 

He  said  in  his  address: 

“In  all  previous  struggles  for  pre¬ 
servation  of  human  liberty  the  bar 
had  been  in  the  forefront  of  the  fight; 
but  in  this  NRA  despotism  the  bar 
has  been  singularly  inactive,  partly 
from  indifference  and  partly  from  eco¬ 
nomic  pressure,  and  the  battle  is  be¬ 
ing  fought  and  won  by  newspaper 
publishers,  newspaper  editors,  and 
newspaper  columnists.” 

Will  Fight  Every  Cai* 
Manufacturers  and  brokers  have 
not  the  traditions  of  sacrifice  and  serv¬ 
ice  to  the  cause  of  liberty,  which  make 
the  newspapers  the  natural  champion 
of  freedom. 

That  is  why  we  find  them  yielding 
the  great  rights  of  free  men  under 
attack  by  the  bureaucracy.  If  these 
rights  are  not  to  be  thus  destroyed, 
by  indirection,  the  newspapers  will 
have  to  act. 

It  is  my  firm  conviction  that  the 
American  Newspaper  Publishers  As¬ 
sociation  will  intervene  in  every  case 
where  freedom  of  the  press  or  freedom 


MOUTHPIECE  OF  THE  MASSES 

GEORGE  P.  REA 

President,  New  York  Curb  Exchange 

“And  ye  shall  know  the  truth  and 
the  truth  shall  make  you  free.” 

It  is  the  essence  of  democracy 
that  its  citizens  have  the  right  to  de¬ 
clare  their  views  freely  and  openly 
except  in  so  far  as  such  may  be  sedi¬ 
tious.  The  press  is  the  transmitter  of 
facts  and  of  individual  interpretation 
thereof  to  the  electorate.  It  is  the 
mouthpiece  as  well  as  the  receiving 
station  of  the  masses. 

If  the  press  be  muzzled,  if  its  col¬ 
umns  be  open  to  one  point  of  view 
only,  if  comment  and  criticism  be  sup¬ 
pressed,  if  facts  be  concealed  or  dis¬ 
torted,  intelligent  appraisal  of  condi¬ 
tions  is  made  impossible.  Conclusions 
are  dictated;  not  arrived  at.  The 
truth  is  not  known.  Freedom  ends. 

CAN  BE  LOST  BY  NEGLECT 

GEORGE  F.  ZOOK 

President,  American  Council  on  Education, 
Washington,  D.  C. 

We  are  inclined  to  take  our  bless¬ 
ings  too  lightly.  Freedom  of  the  press 
is  a  heritage,  the  value  of  which  we 
seldom  seriously  consider.  It  is,  how¬ 
ever,  a  heritage  which  had  to  be 
fought  for  through  many  decades. 
Through  neglect  it  can  be  lost.  Eternal 
vigilance  is  therefore  the  price  we 
must  pay  to  preserve  it.  In  these  per¬ 
plexing  days  it  is  necessary  that  we 
should  be  able  and  willing  to  put  first 
things  first.  Freedom  of  all  types  of 
expression  is  one  of  the  chief  founda¬ 
tion  stones  on  which  popular  govern¬ 
ment  must  rest. 


We  have  so  long  been  inclined  to 
speak  in  general  terms  about  freedom 
in  America  that  we  are  in  danger  of 
believing  in  that  freedom  largely  out 
of  habit.  Generalities  and  habits  have 
their  places,  but  a  nation  needs  some¬ 
thing  more  than  these  with  which  to 
face  a  time  of  crisis.  We  need  to  re¬ 
mind  ourselves  forcefully  of  what 
freedom  means,  and  to  sharpen  our 
habit  of  accepting  it  by  considering 
the  specific  illustrations  of  liberty  to 
be  found  in  American  life. 

If  I  were  faced  with  the  problem  of 
defining  American  freedom  for  a 
stranger  who  knew  little  of  our  coun¬ 
try  and  its  customs,  I  can  think  of  no 
more  effective  first  step  than  simply 
to  present  him  with  a  sheaf  of  Amer¬ 
ican  newspapers  and  magazines.  They 
tell  the  story  vigorously. 

SUPPRESSION  IS  SABOTAGE 
JOHN  HAYS  HAMMOND,  JR. 
Noted  inventor  of  defense  devices;  presi* 

dent.  Radio  Engineering  Co.  of  N.  Y. 

The  question  of  free  press  is,  of 
course,  one  of  paramount  importance 
in  these  particular  moments  of  world 
history. 

Recalling  the  end  of  the  15th  cen¬ 
tury  and  the  beginning  of  the  16th, 
we  are  impressed  with  the  enormous 
stimulation  that  the  development  of 
the  printing  press  gave  to  all  human 
thought.  The  suppression  of  this 
thought  through  censorship  is  a  form 
of  sabotage, — ^the  sort  of  thing  that 
has  happened  in  Europe  where  polit¬ 
ical  opponents  of  various  newspapers 
sent  gangs  of  hoodlums  into  the  print¬ 
ing  establishments  to  wreck  the  me¬ 
chanism. 


A  NON-FICTION  STORY 

The  Peoria  Jeumal-Transcript 

PEORIA,  ILLINOIS 

has  ouer  60,000  net  paid  circulation 

WHY?.... 

....  for  the  first  seoen  months  of  1 940 
it  had 

%  32.8%  MORE  local  news  and  pictures  than  the  second 
Peoria  newspaper. 

•  960  MORE  pages — an  average  of  41/2  pages  a  day. 

#  4,120  MORE  columns  of  news  and  pictures. 

0  Over  one-million  line  advertising  lead. 

^  Total  advertising  5,911,712  lines. 

(Authority:  Media  Records) 

0  THREE  wire  services  and  scores  of  other  outstanding 
features. 


BASED  on  26,642  City  Zone  circulation  the  J-T  Ratio 
to  Families  WAS  87.2%. 

(Authority:  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agen¬ 
cies.) 

BUT  now  the  J-T  City  Zone  circulation  is  30,464. 
(Authority:  Audit  Bureau  of  Circulation  June,  1940, 
Interim  ^atement.) 


TOTAL  CIRCULATION  OVER  60,000 

Represented  by  the 

Charles  H.  Eddy  Company 

New  York  Boston  Chicago  Atlanta 


for  SEPTEMBER  2  8.  1940 
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NEWS  IS  AMERICA’S  DAILY  BREAD 

In  the  pages  of  the  American  newspaper,  day  after  day  throughout  the  years,  a  commodity  as  pre¬ 
cious  as  bread  is  offered  the  people  of  this  republic.  That  commodity  is  information,  without  which 
the  free  self-determination  of  a  sovereign  people  would  be  impossible.  As  the  life  of  the  individual 
depends  on  bread,  so  the  life  of  democracy  depends  on  news. 

Bakers  boast  of  the  freshness  and  purity  of  their  product,  of  its  nourishing  excellence;  and  if  there 
were  ever  a  time  when  the  American  press  might  boast  of  these  qualities  in  the  news  it  offers,  it  is  now 
when  the  peoples  of  other  nations  all  over  the  world  are  starved  by  suppression  or  poisoned  by  falsifi¬ 
cation,  of  information  vital  to  their  civilized  existence. 

But  such  a  boast,  in  the  light  of  the  news  from  overseas,  would  be  blasphemy.  More  appropriate  is  the 
mood  of  thankfulness,  of  sober  resolution  that  there  shall  be  no  blackout  of  truth  in  America. 

It  is  in  this  spirit  that  The  San  Francisco  Chronicle  welcomes  Newspaper  Week. 

The  American  people  can  do  no  better  than  examine  their  free  press,  often  proclaimed  the  best  in  the 
world.  The  Chronicle  welcomes  such  examination,  for  if  such  freedom  as  we  have  is  to  survive,  the 
people  must  understand  its  importance,  desire  its  preservation. 

At  The  Chronicle  there  are  few  of  the  eccentric  and  rowdy  phenomena  many  have  been  led  to  expect 
in  a  newspaper  office.  No  excited  sub-editors  leaping  from  their  seats  to  stop  the  presses,  no  news¬ 
hawks  riding  on  ambulances,  no  fist-fights  between  the  managing  editor  and  the  ace  reporter.  Those 
things  may  have  happened  once,  in  some  far-off  journalistic  era,  but  they  don’t  occur  on  a  modern 
newspaper. 

There  are  men  at  desks,  typewriting,  writing  in  pencil,  cutting  up  pieces  of  copy  with  shears  and 
pasting  them  together  again.  There  are  quiet  voices  discussing  news  values,  sizes  of  headings,  the 
meaning  of  a  word. 

The  observant  will  discover,  however,  that  there  is  electricity  lurking  beneath  the  calm.  It  charges 
the  editorial  rooms,  the  cubbyholes  where  special  editors  work,  the  mechanical  departments.  It  is 
the  driving  force  of  American  journalism;  it  turns  the  presses,  leaps  through  telegraph  wires,  impels 
the  clattering  typewriter  keys.  And  it  transforms  men  of  all  kinds  and  ages  into  the  resourceful, 
energetic,  witty  prototype  of  the  American  newspaperman. 

The  Chronicle’s  experiments  during  the  last  few  years — ^This  World  Magazine,  the  "streamlined” 
makeup  of  the  daily  paper,  the  columnists  who  analyze  and  interpret  the  foreign  news — are  directed 
toward  a  specific  end. 

That  end  is  that  The  Chronicle  shall  itself  make  a  contribution  to  the  people’s  understanding  of  news 
from  far-off  places,  rather  than  merely  to  make  space  for  it  and  print  it  as  it  comes  off  the  teletype 
machines  of  the  press  services. 

We  think  the  newspaper  should  be  a  medium  designed  to  tell  the  story  of  modem  life  from  day  to 
day,  as  it  happens.  And  no  story  can  be  told  adequately  by  one  who  does  not  understand  it  and  add 
something  of  his  understanding  to  the  story  in  the  telling. 

Therefore  The  Chronicle,  through  the  efforts  of  such  men  as  Albion  Ross,  Royce  Brier,  and  the  staff 
of  This  World,  brings  the  news  to  life,  gives  it  background  and  body  in  the  dimension  of  time,  tells 
the  origin  of  a  story,  and  what  its  probable  end  will  be. 

This  program,  though  it  has  matured,  has  by  no  means  been  completed.  Change,  the  spirit  of  prog¬ 
ress,  is  fundamental  in  our  thinking  toward  the  future.  Northern  California,  a  wise  and  cosmopolitan 
region,  deserves  the  best  journalism  San  Francisco’s  only  home-owned  newspaper  can  give  it. 

And  to  that  purpose,  the  staff  and  the  management  of  The  Chronicle  are  dedicated. 

^an  JfrantiSti)  Cljronitle 

The  City*s  Only  Home-Owned  Newspaper 
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Ccdiiomia  Pioneered 
Newspaper  Week 
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merchants  were  interviewed;  many 
newspapers  held  open  house;  e^- 
torials  and  feahire  stories  were  writ¬ 
ten  and  special  editions  issued. 

Even  some  papers  which  were  not 
members  of  the  CNPA  made  iise  of 
some  of  the  Newspaper  Week  mate¬ 
rial,  particularly  a  3-column  mat  on 
the  history  of  California  newspapers 
distributed  by  Western  Newspaper 
Union. 

Advertising  agencies  of  San  Fran¬ 
cisco  contributed  without  cost  the 
planning  and  layouts  that  went  into 
the  making  of  six  five-column  adver¬ 
tisements  for  promotion. 

Wiadow  Exhibit 

The  Alhambra  Post  Advocate  in¬ 
stalled  a  newspaper  exhibit  in  three 
front  windows  of  a  vacant  store  biiild- 
ing  in  the  business  district,  including 
an  AP  telegraph  printer,  numerous 
staff  photographs;  precious  first  is¬ 
sues,  and  a  composing  room  display. 

On  the  first  day  of  Newspaper  Week 
the  Alhambra  Kiwanis  club  assumed 
editorial  direction  of  the  newspaper. 

The  Willows  Journal  staged  an  ex¬ 
hibit  of  approximately  800  newspa¬ 
pers  from  ill  over  the  United  States 
and  in  foreign  countries,  with  rare 
historical  copies  of  early  day  news¬ 
papers  included — one  dating  back  as 
far  .as  1800. 

•Jyfth  tiie  first  state- wide  celebra¬ 
tion  successfully  laxmched,  the  com¬ 
mittee  stated  that  “an  opening  wedge 
has  been  driven  into  the  conscious¬ 
ness  of  the  people  of  California  con¬ 
cerning  the  importance,  both  econom¬ 
ically  and  socially,  of  the  newspaper 


of  previous  successful  years,  individ¬ 
ual  papers  continued  to  cook  up  new 
stunts  to  emphasize  the  popularly  re¬ 
ceived  slogan,  “Your  Home  Town 
Newspaper  Is  Your  Friend.” 

Several  newspapers  made  arrange¬ 
ments  for  showing  Chic  Sale’s  pic¬ 
ture,  “Important  News”;  the  Pete 
Smi^  specialty,  “Behind  the  Head¬ 
lines,”  and  the  film,  “Making  a  News¬ 
paper.” 

The  Fullerton  News-Tribune  pub¬ 
lished  a  “razz”  sheet  on  its  Hospitality 
night,  when  the  more  than  400  busi¬ 
ness  and  professional  men  and  women 
who  attended,  as  well  as  the  newspa¬ 
per  itself,  were  “on  the  pan.” 

The  Ontario  Daily  Report  offered  a 
$10  prize  for  the  best  letter  on  “Why 
I  Like  the  Daily  Report.” 

The  Arcadia  Tribune  had  a  new 
press  coming  in,  and  made  a  public 
celebration  of  its  unloading  and  as¬ 
sembling. 

When  the  fall  of  1937  brought  the 
fourth  annual  observance,  with  in¬ 
creasing  numbers  of  newspapers  par¬ 
ticipating,  so  many  ideas  were  devel¬ 
oped  by  the  two  chairmen,  Justus  F. 
Craemer,  Orange  News,  and  Ford  A. 
Chatters,  Lindsay  Gazette,  that  some 
of  them  had  to  be  continued  until 
another  observance  because  of  the 
lack  of  time  to  develop  them  to  their 
hillest  value. 

Two  separate  and  bulky  portfolios 
were  prepared  and  distributed  to  both 
dailies  and  weeklies,  many  of  them 
enlarged  upon  the  suggestions  with 
improvisations  of  their  own. 

In  1938  several  state-wide  radio 
broadcasts  were  arranged,  including 
an  interview  with  Brian  Bell,  then 
western  division  news  editor  of  the 
Associated  Press,  on  “News  of  the 
World  and  How  It  Is  Gathered.” 


California  publishers  were  ren¬ 
dered  “newspaper  week  conscioxis” 
early  this  year  when  the  theme,  “Bet¬ 
ter  Public  Relations”  was  adopted  as 
the  keynote  of  the  annual  convention 
held  in  January.  Lee  A.  White,  pub¬ 
lic  relations  director  of  the  Detroit 
News,  set  the  pace  with  his  address 
on  “Public  Relations  —  A  Primary 
Problem  of  the  Press.” 

The  same  theme  was  echoed  in  the 
program  of  the  California  Newspa¬ 
per  Advertising  Managers  Association 
at  their  annual  convention  in  Santa 
Barbara  last  Jxme. 

California  is  working  this  year  with 
Fred  W.  Kennedy  of  the  Washington 
Newspaper  Publishers  Association 
and  Harry  S.  Schenck,  manager  of  the 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers  Asso¬ 
ciation,  for  a  joint  Pacific  Coast  cele¬ 
bration  of  National  Newspaper  Week, 
co-ordinating  these  efforts  with  the 
suggestions  of  the  NAM  committee. 

Paul  H.  Caswell,  Salinas  Index 
Journal,  and  F.  T.  McGinnis,  Newman 
Westside  Index,  head  the  special 
CNPA  promotion  committees  this 
year  for  dailies  and  weeklies,  respec¬ 
tively,  and  predict  the  biggest  news¬ 
paper  jubilee  for  1940  ever  held  in 
the  state,  given  impetus  by  the  Na¬ 
tional  movement. 

The  140  newspapers  who  gave 
hearty  support  to  Newspaper  Week 
back  in  1934  when  it  was  first 
broached  as  a  dubious  experiment 
have  increased  to  well  over  300. 
Newspaper  Week  takes  a  lot  of  effort 
and  thought,  but  again  and  again 
practical  resiilts  have  been  demon¬ 
strated  by  a  closer  relationship  and 
better  imderstanding  between  the 
newspapers  and  the  conunimities  in 
which  they  are  published. 

The  case  for  Newspaper  Week  was 


of  California  in  his  proclamation, 
which  follows: 

“Never  before  in  history  has  Democ¬ 
racy  faced  such  a  menacing  crisis  as 
that  confronting  it  today.  Never  be¬ 
fore  has  civilization  witnessed  such 
devastating  warfare  which  now 
threatens  the  entire  world. 

“If  democracy  is  to  survive;  if  the 
American  way  of  living  is  to  be  per¬ 
petuated  we  must  safeguard  our 
American  ideals  and  principles  with 
all  the  power  at  o\ir  command.  We 
must  be  on  guard  within  as  well  as 
without  against  those  forces  which 
would  destroy  all  that  we  hold  dear. 

“One  of  our  strongest  bulwarks  of 
defense  is  a  free,  courageous  and  con¬ 
structive  press,  newspapers,  to  fulfill 
their  obligations  to  the  American  peo¬ 
ple,  must  lead  the  way  in  disseminat¬ 
ing  factual  information,  untinged  by 
personal  opinion.  In  addition  they 
are  charged  today  more  than  ever 
with  the  grave  responsibility  of  edi¬ 
torially  combatting  for  that  whidi 
builds  up  and  against  that  which  tears 
down. 

“Millions  of  Americans  place  their 
trust  in  an  honest,  vigorous,  uncon¬ 
trolled  press.  This  trust  must  never 
be  broken;  thus  responsibility  falls 
heavier  on  newspapers  than  ever  be¬ 
fore.  In  recognition  of  this  fact  and 
in  recognition  of  the  high  place  oc¬ 
cupied  by  the  press  in  the  American 
plan. 

“Now,  therefore,  I,  Culbert  L  Ol¬ 
son,  Governor  of  California,  proclaim 
the  week  of  October  first  to  eighth 
as  Newspaper  Week  in  California  in 
conjimction  with  similar  observances 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada.  I  urge  that  all  of  us  during 
this  observance  reflect  soberly  upon 
the  blessings  of  a  free  people  at  a  time 


publishing  business  through  this  first 
year’s  cooperative  effort.  Going  fur¬ 
ther,  we  feel  confident  in  the  prophecy 
that  this  same  event  in  1935  will  be 
acknowledged  as  paramountly  impor¬ 
tant  by  at  least  double  the  number 
of  newspapers  which  participated  this 
year.” 

And  so  it  was.  With  the  trail 
blazed,  the  effort  gained  momentum 
in  1935.  Constructive  criticism,  how¬ 
ever,  had  resulted  in  dropping  the 
word  “Appreciation,”  making  the  ob¬ 
servance  simply  “Newspaper  Week” 
— ^which  it  has  remained — and  in 
moving  the  date  back  to  early  October 
instead  of  in  the  spring. 

Speakers'  Bereae 

The  various  unit  groups  became  in¬ 
creasingly  active  in  promoting  the 
movement  in  their  own  areas  and 
utilizing  the  promotional  material 
mailed  out  from  the  CNPA  central  of¬ 
fice.  An  additional  service  was  the 
organization  of  a  speakers’  bureau 
made  up  of  executive  committeemen, 
state  advisory  coxmcilmen  and  officers 
of  the  association,  which  was  avail¬ 
able  for  speaking  before  service  clubs 
and  other  local  organizations  on  pro¬ 
grams  sponsored  by  the  local  |>aper. 
Such  a  bureau  exists  within  the  as¬ 
sociation  today. 

Maitland  R.  Henry,  Liucrmorc  Her¬ 
ald,  who  shared  with  T.  Harwood 
Young,  Hollywood  Citizen  News,  the 
joint  chairmanriiip  of  the  promotion 
committee,  declared,  “More  papers  ob¬ 
served  the  event  than  during  the  first 
year,  with  particular  emphasis  placed 
on  service  club  programs  and  hold¬ 
ing  of  open  house.  With  a  better 
knowledge  of  the  purposes  of  the 
week  and  a  realization  of  its  possi¬ 
bilities  from  their  experience  last 
year,  publishers  enter^  into  their 
plans  with  greater  enthusiasm  and 
were  better  prepared  to  carry  on  the 
promotion  of  their  individual  papers 
and  the  industry  as  a  whole.” 

Although  the  celebration  for  1936 
followed  the  same  well-rounded  lines 


"Trath”. Becomes  Theme 

Last  year,  “Truth”  became  the 
theme  for  observance,  tying  in  with 
the  necessity  created  by  the  newly 
declared  European  War  for  eliminat¬ 
ing  propaganda,  the  duplicity  of  for¬ 
eign  censorship  and  inaccurate  in¬ 
formation. 

Radio  activities  were  enlarged. 
Three  weekly  newspaper  publishers 
discussed  in  roimd-table  fashion  over 
a  statewide  hook-up  the  all-impor¬ 
tant  position  of  the  home-town  news¬ 
paper  in  community  life  and  sketched 
briefly  the  history  of  the  CNPA.  A 
coastwide  program  staged  as  a  special 
gesture  to  California  Newspaper 
Week  featured  three  daily  publi^ers, 
who  discussed  the  history  and  some 
of  the  principles  of  the  Fourth  Estate 
for  the  layman’s  ears. 

The  Redwood  City  Tribune  tied  in 
the  celebration  with  the  50th  anni¬ 
versary  of  the  motion  picture  indus¬ 
try,  inviting  all  50  -  year  -  wedded 
couples  to  attend  the  theatre  as  their 
guests,  and  installing  a  newspaper 
display  in  the  theatre  lobby. 

Metropolitan  papers  played  their 
biggest  role  to  date  in  promoting  the 
event. 

A  new  stunt  made  its  appearance 
during  Newspaper  Week  for  the  firet 
time  last  year,  although  it  had  orig¬ 
inally  been  exploited  on  another  oc¬ 
casion  by  Ford  A.  Chatters  of  the 
Lindsay  Gazette  with  clever  advertis¬ 
ing  promotion.  The  Oceanside  Blade 
Tribune  invited  the  local  Rotarians  to 
stage  their  regular  meeting  in  the 
newspapers’  composing  room,  where 
the  clatter  of  knives  and  forks 
mingled  with  the  click  of  typesetting 
machines.  An  accoimt  of  the  meet¬ 
ing  was  set  in  type  during  the  prog¬ 
ress  of  the  limcheon,  added  to  the 
make-up  of  the  front  page  and  run 
off  the  press.  A  copy  of  the  “extra” 
was  delivered  to  the  Rotarians  as 
they  completed  an  inspection  tour  of 
the  plant. 


well-stated  by  Governor  C.  L.  Olson  when  freedom  itself  is  periled.” 


The  Secret- 

of  TIMES'  Dominance  in 
Ark-La-T ex  for  over  68  years 
.  .  .  Lies  in 

CIVIC 

LEADERSHIP 

9  Fearless  in  Its  Fight  for  What 
It  Considers  Right  for  the 
Public  Welfare 

^  Heedless  of  Political  and  Outside 
Pressure  —  If  Principles  are 
Concerned 

^  Full  Editorial  Exploitation  of  All 
Industrial  and  Agricultural 
Developments 

^hreneport 

NATIONAL  BLPBESENTATTVUS: 

THE  BRANHAM  COMPANY 


Main  Streets  are  Never  Alike 


Of  the  1901  Urban  Markets  in  the  United  States  of  over  2500  population  no  two  are 
exactly  alike. 

They  have  individualities  that  are  just  as  different  as  Judy  O’Grady  and  the  Colonel’s 
Lady  . . .  they  are  just  as  local  as  the  town  pump.  As  the  founding  fathers  discovered 
.  .  .  the  original  13  Colonies  would  cooperate  as  a  Federation  on  some  essential  things 
but  they  still  retained  their  local  and  regional  independence  of  action. 

Today  neither  the  mayor  of  the  largest  or  the  smallest  city  would  make  an 
acceptable  mayor  for  all  the  1901  urban  areas. 

Neither  can  any  one  newspaper  (or  ness  reporting  service  shows  the 


acceptable  mayor  for  all  the 
Neither  can  any  one  newspaper  (or 
other  advertising  medium)  deliver 
the  universal  degree  of  acceptance 
that  will  capture  and  hold  the  inter¬ 
est  of  all  America. 

Markets  have  individualities  just  like 
people — for  markets  are  people — 
and  these  differences  are  recognized 
by  the  newspaper  publishers  of 
America,  whose  product — The  Daily 
Newspaper  is  by,  of,  and  part  of  its 
own  community. 

Every  factual  study  of  marketing 
proves  the  vast  differences  that  exist, 
city  by  city,  in  product  acceptance 
and  brand  preferences.  Every  busi- 


NEWSPAPER 

ASSOCIATION 


wide  variation  in  conditions  as  be¬ 
tween  one  city  and  another  and 
between  states  and  regions. 

More  and  more,  smart  merchandising 
has  developed  into  a  program  of 
high  spot,  concentrated  sales  effort 
where  the  opportunities  are  greatest 
—  and  as  the  OUTSTANDING 
FACILITY  in  the  advertising  media 
field.  Newspapers  have  proved  their 
worth. 

For  direct,  sales-geared-action,  in  one 
or  a  thousand  markets,  use  news¬ 
papers  —  the  KEYS  TO  EVERY- 
TOWN. 


REPRESENTATIVES 
OF  NEW  YORK 


Per  Capita 
Retail  Sales*  of 


Without  Newspapers,  Edifice 
Of  Democracy  Could  Not  Stand 


Without  Free  Press  There  Could  Be  No 
Free  Speech,  Coast  Representative  Soys  . . . 
Has  Accepted  Responsibilities 
By  R.  A  CLAYPOOL 

President,  Newspaper  Representatives  Association  of  Son  Francisco 


MUST  OBSERVE  ITS  SPIRIT 

EDWIN  L  DAVIS 

Federal  Trade  Commission 
Our  forefathers  wrought  wisely 


They  have  refused  hundreds  of  . 

thousands  of  dollars  in  questionable  Chairman, 
copy.  This  has,  in  turn,  elevated  the 
standards  of  business  itself  to  a  point  when  they  incorporated  in  the  Con- 
of  honesty  not  known  a  few  score  stitution  of  the  United  States  a  pro¬ 
years  ago.  The  advertiser  must  live  vision  vouchsafing  freedom  of  the 
up  to  his  printed  claim,  or  his  business  press.  Such  provision  granted  a  great 
life  will  be  short  privilege  but  at  the  same  time  im- 

Moreover,  the  beneHts  of  mass  pro-  ®  respoi^ibility. 

duction  and  mass  selling  have  been  constitutional  guarantee  has 

made  possible  by  the  newspapers’  renamed  mviolate  for  more  than  a 
ability  to  bring  the  manufacturers’ 

and  retailers’  story  to  great  numbers  ^  the  press  is  uncen- 

of  people  quickly  and  at  low  cost.  .^strained.  ^  ^  . 

Newspapers’  service  in  this  respect  While  it  is  lughly  important  that  the 

cannot  be  minimized  any  more  than  of  the  press  be  maintemed, 

can  their  contribution  in  news  and  ^portant,  both  from 

oninion  f”®  standpoint  of  the  press  and  the 

■  ...  public,  that  this  great  privilege  be  not 

We  newspaper  advertising  represen-  abused.  It  should  be  borne  in  mind 
tetives  are  deeply  proud  of  the  Airier-  that  freedom  of  the  press  does  not 
lean  press  and  our  association  with  it.  contemplate  a  license  to  disseminate 
We  believe  Aat  to^y  the  man  on  the  falsehoods.  It  does  embrace  the  right 
street,  is  coming  to  realize  more  and  the  courage  to  write  the  truth.  I 
fully  what  it  means  to  him  as  a  pro-  The  surest  way  to  preserve  this 

rtf  bic  rioVitc  anrl  rtrivilocTrtc  ac  _ _ ,  i  _  i  _ •  ^  ,  ^  \ 


UPHOLDS  AN 

American  Heritage 


great  and  sacred  privilege  is  to  ob¬ 
serve  its  true  spirit. 


To  us  who  arc  Americans, 
news  has  a  much  greater  def¬ 
inition  than  the  excitement  of 
unusual  events.  W’e  know 
that  the  freedom  of  the  press 
is  an  American  heritage  and 
one  that  must  be  preserved  if 
we  are  to  continue  as  a  de¬ 
mocracy. 


BLOOMINGTON,  ILL 


Outstanding  among  cities  of  like 
population  in  the  United  States, 
with  the  unusual  record  for 


Newspaper  readers  have 
learned  to  depend  upon  in¬ 
formative  news,  and  this  de¬ 
gree  of  faith  in  which  news¬ 
papers  are  held  by  reader 
and  community  constitutes  a 
first  line  of  defense  against 
those  who  might  seek  to  de¬ 
stroy  the  freedom  of  a  nation. 


Not  a  war-time  splurge,  but  the  reward  for  con¬ 
tinued  promotional  efforts  by  alert  merchants 
who  have  capitalized  upon  the  reader  confidence 
earned  by  The  Pantagraph  through  94  years  of 
intelligent  community  service. 

Member  Illinois  Daily  Newspaper  Markets 


Bloomington,  IHinois 


National  Newspaper  Representatives — 

GILMAN,  NICOLL  &  RUTHMAN 

New  Vork,  Chlrago.  Detroit,  Boiton,  Phllsdelplila,  Son  Frsnrlaeo 


NEWSPAPER  PRINTING  CORPORATION 
Agents 

National  Representatives,  The  Branham  C 


for  SEPTEMBER  28,  1940 


I  T  was  sustained  power  which  made  possible  the  launch¬ 
ing  from  Los  Angeles  harbor  last  month  of  the  first  commercial 
flight  of  the  New  Zealand  Clipper  from  California  to  the  Antipo¬ 
des.  Authority  to  make  this  8,000  mile,  four  day  flight  over  the 
Pacific  was  granted  by  the  Civil  Aeronautics  Board,  only  after 
established  proof  of  sustained  power  and  performance  in  good 
weather  and  in  bad  . . .  ^'Sustained  Power''  in  good  business 
weather  and  in  bad  is  likewise  the  record  of  "The  NEWS."  Proof 
of  this  sustained  pulling  power  is  shown  in  the  comparative  ad¬ 
vertising  linage  figures  of  oil  Los  Angeles  newspapers  over  the 
past  four  year  period,  as  given  at  the  right . . .  Note  that  these 
figures  are  for  TOTAL  advertising  carried  in  all  classifications, 
local,  national  and. classified.  '^In  advertising,  as  well  os  in  cir¬ 
culation  (now  204,396  net  paid),  'The  NEWS"  is  California's  fast¬ 
est  growing  newspaper. 


7/ie^ew:S- 

MANCHESTER  BODDY.  President  and  Publisher 


Route  of  Pan  Amtrican 
Airway f  from  tht  Unittd 
States  to  New  Ztaland 


LINAGE  GAIN  OR  LOSS 

FIRSTS  MONTHS  1940  vs.  FIRST  8  MONTHS  1937 

THE  NEWS  GAINED  479,700  LINES 
DAILY  TIMES  LOST  151,042  LINES 
DAILY  EXAMINER  LOST  721,766  LINES 
HERALD-EXPRESS  LOST  1,823,820  LINES 

Fieuret  from  Medio  Racordf 


. LOS  ANGELES 

ROBERT  L.  SMITH,  Vice  President  and  Gen.  Mgr. 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Newspapers  Are  Better  Looking 
And  Easier  to  Read 


Hundreds  of  Dailies  Have  Modernized  Their 
Format  and  Adopted  Larger  Type  . . . 

News  Summaries  Popular 
By  JOHN  E.  ALLEN 

Editor  of  The  Linotype  News 


IN  RECENT  YEARS,  hundreds  of 

United  States  newspapers  have  be¬ 
come  better  looking  and  easier  to  read. 

Some  of  these  have  been  improved 
by  the  elimination  of  certain  type 
faces  that  did  not  get  along  well  with 
others  that  were  being  used,  and  by 
the  holding  of  news  and  feature  heads 
to  fewer,  better  and  more  closely  re¬ 
lated  faces  already  available  in  the 
plants.  Other  papers  have  started  over 
from  scratch  typographically  and 
have  adopted  head  schedules  that  were 
sensibly  planned,  rather  than  thrown 
together  in  hit-or-miss  fashion,  or 
that  have  been  distorted  through  the 
years,  from  one  management  to  an¬ 
other,  by  unhappy  additions  to  the 
originals. 

Flash-Left  Heads  Adopted 

Most  of  these  attractive  and  easier- 
to-read  papers  have  tossed  out  super¬ 
fluous  and  disturbing  ornamental 
“jim”  and  “30”  dashes,  extraneous 
border  units,  and  inappropriate  rule 
treatments.  White  space  is  being  more 
generously  (and  effectively)  em¬ 
ployed. 

Many  among  these  hundreds  of  bet¬ 
ter-looking  and  more-legible  papers 
are  employing  the  sort  of  simplified 
flush-left  heads  pioneered  by  the 
Linotype  News,  and  are  using  larger 
and  more-legible  body  faces. 

Expertly  planned  flush-left  heads, 
as  this  writer  has  stated  many  times, 
are  easier  to  write,  easier  to  set  and 
easier  to  read — much  easier  than  the 
antiquated  staggered,  crosslined,  pyra¬ 
mid^  or  hanging-indented  heads 
that  waste  space,  time  and  money,  and 
distort  language  into  often-incompre- 
hensible  journalese. 

The  big  idea  behind  the  flush-left 
heads,  with  no  evening  up  at  the  right, 
is  to  free  the  headline  writer  from  ar¬ 
tificial  barriers  to  expression;  to  re¬ 
lease  him  from  the  meticulous  imit 
counting  required  for  exactly  stag¬ 
gered,  crosslined,  pyramided  or  hang¬ 
ing-indented  hea^;  to  help  him  to 
write  heads  naturally,  conversation¬ 
ally.  And  the  extra  white  space  at 
the  ends  or  beginnings  of  the  lines 


provides  a  contrast  that  helps  the 
heads  to  stand  out — that  enhances 
readability. 

Surely  those  old-style  heads,  with 


obliged  to  discard  that  line  and  write 
a  weaker  and  possibly  misleading  sub¬ 
stitute,  to  conform  to  an  established 
count  of  twelve  imits  to  the  line?  Why 
should  he  have  to  use  a  seven-letter 
word  when  a  six-letter  word  could 
do  a  better  job?  Why  should  he  have 
to  trail  a  head  along  through  four  or 
more  decks — writing,  rewriting,  count¬ 
ing,  recounting,  chopping,  padding,  but 
mostly  padding — when  he  could  write 
a  better  head  in  two  decks  or  even 
one  deck? 

The  answer  to  all  this,  in  many 
newspaper  city  rooms,  in  recent  years, 
has  been  that  he  shouldn’t,  and  hun¬ 
dreds  of  our  most  effective  newspapers 
are  now  using  simplified  flush-left 
heads. 

Himdreds  of  newspapers,  also,  in¬ 
cluding  virtually  all  of  ffiose  that  have 
modernized  their  head  dresses,  have 
adopted  larger  and  more-legible  body 
faces.  And  many  such  papers  are 
ninning  just  as  many  body  lines  as 
before,  or  even  more,  because  they 
have  reduced  the  number  of  lines  in 
their  heads. 

Not  many  years  ago  the  news  bod^ 


matter  of  most  dailies  was  set  in  6 
point.  Publishers  and  editors  had  ac¬ 
quired  the  habit  of  thinking  in  terms 
of  6  point;  felt  that  they  had  to  use 
type  that  small  to  give  readers  as 
much  news  as  they  wanted,  and  for 
fear  of  leaving  out  some  story,  even 
some  inconsequential  story,  that 
might  be  nm  by  the  paper  up  the 
street. 

The  late  Marlen  Pew,  former  edi¬ 
tor  of  Editor  &  Publisher,  was  among 
those  who  repeatedly  pointed  out  the 
fallacy  of  that  procedure.  He  real¬ 
ized  that  the  average  reader  is  not  in¬ 
terested  in  the  number  of  lines  in  a 
newspaper,  because  he  rarely  reads 
anything  like  most  of  them,  and  some¬ 
times  only  a  small  percentage  of  the 
total  number  in  a  copy.  What  he  is 
interested  in — that  reader — is  easy  go¬ 
ing  through  the  stories  that  catch  his 
eye  and  that  he  wants  to  read. 

No  Economy  in  6  Point 

A  week  before  Mr.  Pew  died,  Oct 
15,  1936,  he  made  these  statements  in 
Editor  &  Pubusher: 

“The  editorial  lady  or  gentleman 
who  deliberately  sets  reading  matter 
in  6  point  is  no  friend  of  mine.  It  is 
bad  enough  to  strain  one’s  eyes  on  6 
point  when  it  is  used  in  newspapers 
and  books  for  simple  reference  pur¬ 
poses,  such  as  telephone  listings  and 
stock-market  tables,  but  deliberately 
to  set  up  a  column  of  the  eye-ba£Bing 
stuff  for  a  patient  reader  to  struggle 
through  is  something  that  deserves 
corporal  punishment. 

“I  want  to  know  why  it  is  done. 
Is  newsprint  so  valuable  that  an  edi¬ 
tor  cannot  tell  a  story,  any  story,  in 
proper  length  in  legible  type?  (Cer¬ 
tainly  not.  .  .  . 

“There  is  no  economy  in  6-point 
matter  if  the  stuff  is  not  read.  It 
surely  is  not  read  by  people  who  value 
(Continued  on  page  LX/I) 


John  E.  Allen 

their  exact  and  limiting  unit  counts, 
were  affected,  unnatural.  Surely 
they  cramped  the  style  and  wasted 
the  time  of  the  headwriter.  Surely 
they  wasted  valuable  space  in  the 
paper,  and  valuable  time  in  the  com¬ 
posing  room.  Surely  they  were  largely 
responsible  for  the  use  of  words  that 
often  meant  more  to  the  man  at  the 
copy  desk  than  to  the  man  on  the 
street.  Surely  their  squeezed-in  or 
padded-out  contents  often  presented 
statements  that  were  not  borne  out 
by  the  facts  in  the  stories  beneath 
them — and  thus  helped  to  shake  reader 
confidence  in  the  dependability  of 
headlines. 

If  a  headwriter  can  state  exactly  the 
right  thing  in  a  line,  say,  of  eleven 
typographic  units,  why  should  he  be 
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On  Top  of  the  World 


Today,  you  know  more  about  what’s  going 
on  in  the  world  than  any  other  people . . . 
You  get  more  news  of  England  than  the 
English... You  could  give  the  German  and 
Italian  news  that  even  his  own  officials 
don’t  know. 

This  news  of  all  the  world  comes  to  you 
day  and  night  because,  in  almost  every 
country  in  the  world,  American  reporters 
are  waiting,  watching,  interviewing,  and 
cabling  news  for  Americans. 

More  than  $16,000  a  day  is  spent  in  cable 
tolls  to  bring  you  all  the  news  that  can  get 
by  the  censors — and  some  that  can’t. 

And  there  isn’t  much  that  goes  on  in  this 
country  that  legitimately  concerns  the  pub¬ 
lic  that  the  public  doesn’t  learn  about. 

No  government  department  or  official,  no 
public  activity,  no  private  business  of  any 
importance,  is  privileged  to  keep  out  of  the 
news,  or  suppress  the  news.  The  right  of 
the  American  people  to  know  supersedes 
any  “hush-hush”  privilege. 

And  there  are  few  individuals  or  institu¬ 
tions  in  this  country,  big  enough  or  strong 
enough  to  deny  the  press  of  this  country. 


ciations  that  discover,  report  and  transmit 
the  news  of  the  world — The  International 
News  Service,  The  Associated  Press,  The 
United  Press.  Their  staffs,  offices,  and  ex¬ 
penses  are  paid  by  all  American  news¬ 
papers,  big  and  little.  And  .the  smallest 
newspaper  has  access  to  the  biggest  and 
most  important  news  in  the  world. 

In  addition  to  information,  your  news¬ 
paper  supplies  interpretation,  entertain¬ 
ment  and  various  forms  of  public  and  per¬ 
sonal  service.  By  sharing  their  facilities, 
the  newspapers  can  enjoy  the  serviees  of 
the  best-informed  commentators,  the  most 
gifted  humorists  and  artists,  the  authorities 
in  the  fields  of  science,  health,  fashion, 
foods,  etc. 

These  newspaper  features  other  than  the 
news  come  from  the  great  newspaper  syn¬ 
dicates — such  as  King  Features  Syndicate, 
the  syndicate  of  2006  newspapers. 

And  this  freedom  of  the  American  press, 
with  its  varied,  rich  and  vital  fare,  is  paid 
for  by  your  few  cents  per  copy,  and  by  the 
advertisers  whose  business  you  maintain. 
It’s  your  support  that  makes  the  American 
newspapers  the  best,  most  independent  and 
most  complete  newspapers  in  the  world. 


Most  Americans  imagine  that  a  free  and 
independent  press  comes  natural  to  this 
country,  like  fresh  air  or  free  drinking 
water.  Or  they  have  a  notion  that  the 
American  newspaper  is  the  result  of  the 
Declaration  of  Independence,  or  some¬ 
thing  privileged  by  the  Constitution. 

True,  the  Constitution  guarantees  a  free 
press,  but  the  newspapers  themselves 
secure  the  freedom  of  the  press. 

In  addition  to  every  newspaper’s  own 
reporters,  there  are  three  great  press  asso¬ 


In  the  national  defense  program,  the 
first  arm  of  our  national  defense  is  the  free 
press,  the  independent  newspaper.  You 
have  it  now.  Whatever  happens,  remember 
that  open  news  channels  and  unrestricted 
access  to  vital  information  is  the  best  de¬ 
fense  this  country  can  have. 

And  the  newspapers  of  this  country  will 
stand  by  and  for  the  American  public — as 
long  as  the  public  stands  by  and  with  the 
newspapers. 


KING  FEATURES  SYNDICATE,  Inc 
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Joe  and  Ethel  Turp 
Discuss  Newspapers 

By  DAMON  RUNYON 


Especially  for 

MR.  JOE  TURP  writes: 

Brooklyn,  Sept.  28. 

Dear  sir  one  day  last  week  my  wife 
Ethel  went  to  visit  a  friend  of  hers 
who  \ased  to  live  in  Brooklyn  near  us 
but  who  got  married  and  lives  in  New 
York  and  when  she  got  back  I  ses  well 
Ethel  how  is  Dorothy  getting  along 
Ethel  ses  O  she  is  getting  along  fine 
Joe.  She  has  a  lovely  apartment 
where  she  can  look  out  and  see  the 
river. 

I  ses  is  she  happy?  Ethel  ses  why 
certainly  she  is  happy  and  she  was 
terribly  glad  to  see  me  because  she 
does  not  know  many  girls  over  there 
yet  and  her  husband  is  away  from 
home  quite  a  bit.  Her  husbands  name 
is  Freddy.  I  ses  what  kind  of  a  guy 
did  she  get  Ethel?  She  ses  well  I 
did  not  see  him  Joe  because  he  was 
away  from  home  but  Dorothy  ses  he 
is  a  wonderful  fellow.  She  showed  me 
his  picture  and  he  looks  all  right  ex¬ 
cept  he  is  kind  of  skimpy. 

Stomach  Troublo 

I  ses  what  does  he  do  for  a  living? 
Ethel  ses  he  is  a  newspaper  fellow 
Joe.  He  is  a  reporter.  She  met  him 
at  Coney  Island  and  he  does  not  run 
aroimd  and  is  very  careful  about  his 
eating  because  he  is  afraid  of  getting 
stomach  trouble.  I  ses  why  thats  fine 
baby.  I  ses  rei>orters  get  pretty  good 
dough  and  they  do  not  have  to  work 
very  hard.  I  ses  I  know  a  couple  of 
reporters  who  hang  out  in  Brooklyn 


KdITOR  &  Pl'BLISHER) 

out  a  murder  in  it.  I  ses  is  he  going 
to  have  a  good  sporting  page? 

Ethel  ses  why  Dorothy  didn’t  say 
Joe  but  I  suppose  he  is.  Dorothy  is 
going  to  have  a  lot  to  do  with  their 
newspaper  and  she  has  many  good 
ideas  about  what  to  put  in  it  and  I 
gave  her  some  more.  I  ses  O  you 
did  hey?  I  ses  what  for  instance? 
Ethel  ses  why  I  told  her  they  will 
have  to  have  good  fashions  in  it  and 
something  about  cooking  and  Walter 
Winchells  column  and  the  funnies. 
Joe  you  know  very  well  you  have  to 
have  things  like  that  in  a  newspaper. 
I  ses  well  you  have  to  have  a  good 
sporting  page  too  and  plenty  of  news. 

Ethel  ses  news  about  what  Joe?  I 
ses  why  news  about  everything.  I 
ses  news  about  the  war  and  about 
President  Roosevelt  and  the  draft  and 
about  what  Mayor  LaGuardia  is  do¬ 
ing.  She  ses  O  you  mean  for  the 
headlines.  Why  thats  right  Joe.  You 
have  to  have  things  in  a  newspaper 
to  put  the  headlines  over  so  people 
can  read  them  and  see  what  is  going 
on  don’t  you?  Dorothy  and  I  didn’t 
think  of  Aat  Joe  and  anyway  I  don’t 
think  Freddy  would  want  to  put  any¬ 
thing  in  his  newspai>er  about  Mayor 
LaGuardia.  Freddy  is  mad  at  him. 

Clean  Up  the  Town 

I  ses  why?  Ethel  ses  Dorothy  didn’t 
tell  me.  He  is  mad  at  the  draft  too 
because  he  may  have  to  go.  Dorothy 
ses  Freddy  ses  the  first  thing  they  will 


KEEP  THE  LIGHT  ON! 


Drawn  especially  for  Editor  &  Publisher  by  Jim  Berryman,  IVasliington  Star 


I  ses  well  Ethel  I  think  its  swell  ses  her  Freddy  is  really  against  a 
but  from  what  you  tell  me  about  murder.  I  ses  sweets  he  will  not  have 
Dorothys  Freddy  I  will  bet  you  there  anything  to  say  about  this  one  be- 
will  be  samething  about  a  murder  in  cause  I  am  afraid  it  will  be  his  own. 
his  newspaper  before  he  gets  through.  Yours  truly, 

Ethel  ses  I  don’t  think  so  Joe.  Dorothy  Joe  Tuw. 


and  I  never  see  them  working  much. 

Ethel  ses  maybe  they  do  not  have 
any  jobs  Joe.  Dorothys  reporter 
w’orks  very  hard.  He  is  away  from 
home  quite  a  bit.  I  ses  Ethel  you  keep 
saying  he  is  away  from  home  like  he 
was  never  there  and  she  ses  O  yes  he 
is  home  every  once  in  awhile  but 
mostly  he  is  away  from  home  because 
he  is  always  going  some  place  to  see 
about  a  murder.  Dorothy  ses  it  is 
really  terrible  the  way  they  are 
always  having  a  murder  in  New  York 
and  keeping  a  reporter  away  from  his 
home.  She  ses  sometimes  she  gets 
so  lonesome  when  Freddy  is  away 
from  home  she  could  scream  but  it  is 
only  going  to  last  until  they  get 
enough  money  saved  up. 

I  ses  enough  for  what  sweetheart? 
Ethel  ses  enough  for  them  to  buy  their 
own  newspaper.  Then  Freddy  will 
he  his  own  boss  and  he  can  stay  home 
as  much  as  he  pleases.  They  are  never 
going  to  put  anything  in  their  paper 
about  a  murder  Joe.  Dorothy  ses  that 
is  one  thing  Freddy  wants  to  forget. 

Town  Unknown 

I  ses  where  are  they  going  to  buy 
Iheir  newspaper  Ethel?  She  ses  well 
Dorothy  ses  they  are  going  to  buy  it 
in  some  little  town.  She  ses  Freddy 
ses  that  is  the  only  life  for  a  news¬ 
paper  fellow  when  he  is  all  worn  out 
from  seeing  about  a  murder  every  day 
in  a  big  place  like  New  York.  Joe  I 
guess  Dorothys  Freddy  is  a  smart 
fellow.  I  ses  yes  I  guess  he  is  but 
ididn’t  she  tell  what  town  they  are 
going  to  buy  their  newspaper  in? 

Ethel  ses  no  Joe.  They  don’t  know 
what  town  it  will  be  just  yet  but 
Dorothy  ses  Freddy  ses  it  will  have 
to  be  some  little  town  in  the  country. 
He  ses  he  wants  Dorothy  to  have  a 
white  house  on  a  shady  street  with 
flowers  in  the  yard  and  maybe  they 
will  have  a  cow.  Wouldn’t  you  love 
A  cow  Joe.  I  ses  no.  I  ses  that  is 
going  to  be  a  funny  newspaper  with- 


do  with  their  newspaper  is  to  clean 
up  the  town.  She  ses  he  ses  they 
will  expose  everybody  because  that 
will  make  their  newspaper  popular 
right  away.  I  ses  look  Ethel.  I  ses 
you  just  told  me  Dorothy  ses  they 
do  not  know  what  town  they  are  going 
to  buy  their  newspaper  in  and  now 
you  tell  me  they  are  going  to  clean 
up  the  town.  I  ses  how  do  they  know 
the  town  they  are  going  to  will  need 
cleaning  up? 

Ethel  ses  O  Dorothy  ses  Freddy  ses 
every  town  needs  cleaning  up  and 
after  they  get  through  with  theirs  and 
their  newspaper  is  popular  they  can 
sit  back  and  make  money  hand  over 
fist  and  livq  like  human  beings. 
Dorothy  ses  Freddy  ses  that  is  really 
the  only  life  for  a  newspaper  fellow. 
Joe  don’t  you  wish  you  and  I  had  our 
own  newspaper  in  some  little  town  in 
the  coimtry?  I  ses  well  baby  it 
soimds  all  right  but  I  guess  there 
must  be  plenty  of  work  about  a  thing 
like  that.  Ethel  ses  no  Joe.  Dorothy 
ses  Freddy  ses  you  just  sit  back  and 
rake  in  the  money.  She  ses  he  will 
have  plenty  of  time  to  write  his  book. 

I  ses  what  book?  Ethel  ses  why  just 
a  book.  Dorothy  ses  Freddy  ses  every 
newspaper  fellow  writes  a  book  after 
he  gets  his  newspaper  in  some  little 
town  in  the  coimtry.  I  ses  do  you 
mean  after  he  cleans  up  the  town  and 
exposes  everybody  and  all  that  other 
stiiff  you  have  been  telling  me?  Ethel 
ses  thats  right  Joe.  What  do  you 
think  of  it? 

SAD  DAY  IF  FREEDOM'S  LOST 

BERNARD  M.  BARUCH 

Chairman,  War  Industrias  Board,  1918-19 

Is  there  any  doubt  anywhere  that 
the  American  press  should  be  free, 
absolutely  free?  It  would  be  a  sad 
day  and  the  end  of  all  our  liberties  if 
that  freedom  should  ever  be  ques¬ 
tioned. 


What 

EDITORS 

Say 

“  .  .  .  invaluable  to 
any  newspaperman. 
Just  what  I  have 
been  looking  for.” 

“Consider  it  the  best 
presentation  of  the 
subject  I  have  ever 
seen.” 

“Very  useful  to  our 
editorial  staff.” 

“Find  that  your 
textbook  is  still  the 
best  of  its  kind.” 

“One  of  the  most 
complete  exposi¬ 
tions  of  the  subject 
I  have  had  the 
pleasure  of  seeing.” 


Sharpen 

Your  Correspondents’ 
^‘Nose  For  News” 
to  Celebrate  National 
Newspaper  Week 

While  your  mind  is  on  great  accom¬ 
plishments  in  journalism,  take  advan¬ 
tage  of  this  PRACTICAL  improvement 
free  to  your  paper.  Sharpen  up  your 
local  correspondents’  “nose  for  news”! 

Do  they  know  REAL  NEWS  when  it 
happens?  Do  they  know  what  it  takes 
to  make  the  kind  of  stories  you  and 
your  readers  want? 

Many  editors  have  proved  a  chapter 
of  our  text  material  of  great  value  in 
sharpening  their  correspondents’  news 
sense.  In  response  to  requests,  we 
have  reprinted  a  special  edition  of  this 
chapter  in  handy  pamphlet  form. 

Free  copies,  with  our  compliments, 
are  available  to  editors.  Additional 
free  copies  for  distribution  to  corre¬ 
spondents  may  be  obtained  on  request. 


Newspaper  Institute  of  America 

One  Park  Avenue  New  York 
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Since  the  dim  long  ago,  when  John  Peter 
Zenger  emerged  victorious  over  high* 
handed  authority  that  had  hoped  to 
muzzle  his  mouth  and  stop  his  pen, 
Americans  have  always  enjoyed  the  bless¬ 
ings  of  an  uncensored  press  through 
which  free  men  guided  hy  their  own  free 
minds  have  voiced  the  inarticulate  hopes 
or  fears  or  indignations  of  a  democratic 
people. 

But  this  cherished  freedom  of  the  press 
has  great  significance  only  when  the  re¬ 
sults  of  its  effort  are  available  to  all  the 
people;  only  when  the  day’s  news  is  being 
read  “amid  the  dim  lamps  of  poverty,  the 
splendor  of  riches”.*  To  provide  such 
widespread  dissemination  of  news,  the 
men  who  carry  the  torch  of  truth  require 


sinews  of  steel  in  which  there  are  embod¬ 
ied  the  mechanical  achievements  that 
assure  rapid,  economical  production  of 
the  enormous  quantity  of  newspapers 
which  are  read  every  week  by  the  Amer¬ 
ican  people.  Providing  these  sinews  of 
steel  is  the  contribution  with  which  Hoe 
is  proud  to  have  been  identified  for 
nearly  125  years. 

As  long  ago  as  1822,  Hoe  began  to  ful¬ 
fill  the  mechanical  requirements  of  our 
country’s  early  journalism  with  the  in¬ 
troduction  of  a  revolutionary  departure 
.  .  .  the  first  hand  press  to  employ  the 
toggle-joint  principle . . .  the  Smith  press. 
That  old  relic  from  an  almost  forgotten 
era  of  journalistic  liberty  provides  a 
strange  contrast  that  emphasizes  the 


progress  of  the  past  century  when  it  is 
compared  with  the  speed,  efficiency  and 
printing  quality  that  are  characteristic 
of  the  modern  Hoe  Super-Production 
Newspaper  Press  which  produces  the 
contemporary  newspaper**  so  economic¬ 
ally  that  the  healthy  influences  of  a  free 
press  are  found  even  “amid  the  dim 
lights  of  poverty”. 

Starting  with  the  modest  efforts  of 
1822,  a  chronology  of  Hoe’s  mechanical 
contributions  down  to  the  present  day  in¬ 
clude  nearly  100  major  developments, 
inventions  or  improvements  ...  all  pio¬ 
neered  by  Hoe  in  foresighted  anticipa¬ 
tion  of  future  publishing  requirements. 
That  is  Hoe’s  record  of  past  performance. 
It  remains  Hoe’s  future  responsibility. 

•/^om  —  **/  Am  The  Printing  Fre»$** 
by  Robert  Dmvi$ 
Uiritten  for  R,  Hoe  Sc  Ca.»  Iw* 


R.  HOE  &  CO.,  Inc. 

OlO  EAST  l»8th  STREET  (at  East  River)  NEW  YORK,  N.  Y. 
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16  Stations 
Experiment 
With  Facsimile 

Nine  of  Them  Are  Affiliated 

With  Newspapers  .  .  .  Finch 

Sees  Increased  Interest 

Of  the  16  radio  stations  now  licensed 
to  broadcast  facsimile  news  programs, 
seven  are  completely  or  partially 
owned  by  newspapers,  according  to 
figures  recently  released  by  the  Fed¬ 
eral  Communications  Commission. 

The  stations  with  newspaper  affilia¬ 
tion  using  Finch  Facsimile  equipment 
are  WGN,  the  Chicago  Tribune;  WHK, 
the  Cleveland  Plain  Dealer,  and 
WOKO,  the  Albany  (N.  Y.)  Knicker¬ 
bocker  News. 

Other  newspapers  in  facsimile 
broadcasting  are  the  Cincinnati  Times- 
Star,  the  Louisville  (Ky.)  Courier- 
Journal,  the  Pulitzer  Publishing  Com¬ 
pany,  St.  Louis,  Mo.,  the  St.  Louis 
(Mo.)  Star-Times,  the  Dallas  News, 
and  the  Buffalo  Evening  News. 

The  “non-newspaper”  experiment¬ 
ers  with  facsimile  are  WLW,  Cincin¬ 
nati;  WOR,  Newark,  N.  J.;  WSM, 
NashvUle,  Tenn.;  ■W2XBF,  New  York, 
and  W8XUF,  Jackson,  Mich,  (all  using 
Finch  equipment) ;  WQXR,  New 
York;  the  Symons  Broadcasting  Co., 
Spokane,  Washington. 

Commenting  on  the  increased  inter¬ 
est  of  newspaper  publishers  in  fac¬ 
simile  broadcasting,  William  G.  H. 
Finch,  president  of  Finch  Telecom¬ 
munications,  Inc.,  Passaic,  N.  J.,  manu- 
facUirers  of  facsimile  apparatus,  told 
Editor  &  Pubusher  this  week  that 
newspaper  publishers  “are  finally  rec¬ 
ognizing  facsimile  not  only  as  an  aid 


to  newspapers  but  as  a  service  to  the 
public  in  much  the  same  manner  that 
the  motion  picture  industry  now  has 
recognized  television.” 

Mr.  Finch  further  stated  that  “re¬ 
cent  evolutionary  developments  in  fac¬ 
simile  have  placed  this  rapidly  ex¬ 
panding  new  industry  in  a  position 
where  it  now  is  ready  to  take  its  place 
as  an  important  means  of  applying 
journalism  to  radio  facilities.  With 
the  advent  of  FM,  multiplexing  aural 
and  facsimile  programs  became  a 
reality,”  he  said,  “and  this  progressive 
development  made  possible  the  use  of 
one  channel  for  both  voice  and  fac¬ 
simile  reception. 

“The  decision  of  the  FCC  last  May 
to  permit  the  commercialization  of 
facsimile  broadcasting  opens  a  new 
avenue  of  revenue  and  employment 
of  publishers  and  newspapermen. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  within  a  short 
period  of  time  more  newspaper  pub¬ 
lishers  will  make  use  of  facsimile 
broadcasting  direct  to  the  home.” 


FOE  OF  TRAITORS 
JACOB  M.  LASHLY 
President,  American  Bar  Association 
The  first  one  of  the  Bill  of  Rights 
through  which  the  fathers  attempted 
to  expressly  define  the  limits  of  pow¬ 
ers  given  the  national  government  in 
the  constitution  is  that  respecting  re¬ 
ligion  and  the  free  exercise  thereof. 
The  second  is  that  of  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press.  The  Supreme 
Court  of  the  United  States,  in  a  re¬ 
cent  opinion,  drew  attention  to  a  let¬ 
ter  sent  by  the  Continental  Congress 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Quebec,  Oct.  26, 
1774,  in  which  freedom  of  the  press 
was  referred  to. 

“The  last  right  we  shall  mention,” 
the  letter  said,  “regards  the  freedom 
of  the  press. 


“The  importance  of  this  consists, 
besides  the  advancement  of  truth, 
science,  morality,  and  arts  in  gen¬ 
eral,  in  its  diffusion  of  liberal 
sentiment  on  the  administration  of 
government,  its  ready  communica¬ 
tion  of  thoughts  between  subjects, 
and  its  consequential  promotion  of 
union  among  them,  whereby  op¬ 
pressive  officers  are  shamed  or  in¬ 
timidated,  into  more  honorable 
and  just  modes  of  conducting  af¬ 
fairs.” 

This  detail  of  benefits  then  con¬ 
ceived  to  flow  from  a  free  press  would 
be  greatly  expanded  should  they  be 
enumerated  now.  Neither  official  cor- 
iniption  nor  unmerited  privilege  can 
withstand  the  sustained  glare  of  pub¬ 
lic  disclosure.  Traitors  cannot  win, 
cowards  and  mischief  makers  cannot 
prosper,  while  their  plans  are  being 
divulged  by  a  vigilant  and  merciless 
public  agent.  This  powerful  agency 
must  be  constructive,  discreetly 
guarded  and  patriotic  in  its  use.  But 
if  we  are  to  retain  the  substance  of 
democracy  in  these  parlous  times,  it 
must  be  kept  free  from  advance  re¬ 
straint  or  undue  fear  of  subsequent 
punishment. 

GREATEST  AD  MEDIUM 

J.  G.  HICKEY 

President,  Hickey-Freemen  Company, 
Rochester,  N.  Y. 

The  honesty  and  openne.ss  of  ex¬ 
pression  that  is  the  inherent  right  of 
every  American  newspaper,  has  been 
in  my  opinion  a  contributing  factor 
of  major  importance  in  our  growth  as 
a  nation.  The  free,  unfettered  expres¬ 
sion  of  convictions  and  beliefs  has  re¬ 
sulted  in  the  pooling  of  our  mental  re¬ 
sources,  in  an  unrestricted  exchange 
of  knowledge  that  has  made  each  man 
a  better  man  for  the  information  he 
gained.  The  newspapers  of  America 


are  today  much  more  than  No.  1  re¬ 
corder  of  world  events.  They  are  in 
addition,  the  world’s  greatest  adver¬ 
tising  medium.  The  same  tremendous 
audience  that,  twice  daily,  eagerly 
seeks  the  news  which  the  newspapers 
have  to  purvey,  peruse  with  interest 
the  advertising  information  put  forth 
by  the  nation’s  producers  and  their 
retail  representatives. 

EUROPE  TELLS  THE  STORY 

J.  J.  PELLEY 

President,  Association  of  American  Railrosds 

I  find  it  impossible  to  add  anythin; 
to  what  has  already  been  said  so  often 
and  so  well — that  there  cannot  be  a 
free  nation  without  a  free  press.  I! 
such  a  conviction  needed  further 
demonstration,  the  events  of  the  last 
few  years  in  Europe  have  furnished  it 

ESSENTIAL  TO  FREE  PEOPLE 

DOUGLAS  C.  McMURTRIE 
Director  of  Typography,  Ludlow  Typogrspli 
Company 

The  upbuilding  of  our  political,  so¬ 
cial,  and  economic  institutions  would 
have  been  practically  impossible  with¬ 
out  the  services  of  a  free  press,  in 
v/hich  all  shades  of  thought  and  opin¬ 
ion  found  expression.  This  free  play 
of  opinion,  uttered  through  a  free 
press,  is  essential  to  the  deliberations 
and  decisions  of  a  free  people  and  to 
the  life  and  vigor  of  free  institutions. 

To  appreciate  the  supreme  impor¬ 
tance  of  a  free  press  to  a  free  people, 
w'e  have  only  to  note  the  course  of 
events  in  Europe  during  the  last  few 
years.  We  learn  that  a  press,  no 
longer  free,  which  repeats  only  what 
an  autocratic  govenunent  directs  it 
to  say  is  the  clearest  evidence  of  the 
death  of  free  institutions. 

We  have  embedded  in  our  consti¬ 
tution  the  principle  of  a  free  press. 
And  we  shall  remain  a  free  people  as 
long  as  we  uphold  that  principle. 


**The  People*s  Paper 

. .  •  nothing  more,  nothing  less.’’ 

That  w'as  what  The  Houston  Post  said  it  as¬ 
pired  to  be,  in  its  first  issue  60  years  ago,  when  it 
served  an  area  of  some  20,000  population. 

Direct  descendant  of  the  news  organ  of  Sam 
Houston's  revolution  which  won  Texas  independ¬ 
ence  in  1836,  The  Post  has  fought  the  people's 
!  battles  throughout  its  colorful  career.  Such  power 

of  the  press  as  The  Post  has  commanded  has  been 
I  exerted  for  the  upbuilding  of  a  greater,  better 

I  civilization. 

i  Now,  the  oldest  Houston  daily  and  the  second 

oldest  in  Texas,  The  Post  is  still  “the  people's 
I  paper,  nothing  more,  nothing  less,"  serving  a 

territory  of  more  than  1,000,000  inhabitants. 

THE  HOUSTON  POST 

“T/i€  People^g  Paper^* 


StM  m  iht 

Rec^Ca^idmceMeiflm 


Qjet/^wcie 


9,778.014 

lines  of  paid  advertising  for  first  8  mos.  19M 

$89,618 

lines  more  than  for  first  8  mos.  of  1939 

Advertising  August  1940 
Compared  with  August  1939 

August  1940  . 1,172,934 

August  1939  . 1,112,202 

August,  1940  —  Gain  . .  .  60,732 

4.774.683 

lines  gained  during  the  period  1935-39, 
inclusive.  This  was  a  steady  year-by-year 
increase  for  the  5-year  period. 

This  leadership  in  advertising  explains 
the  success  of  San  Antonio  Express  and  Sm 
Antonio  Eve.iing  News.  They  gpve  their  read¬ 
ers  complete  newspapers.  These  two  news¬ 
papers  afford  the  advertiser  concentrated  cir¬ 
culation  coverage  of  the  richly  productive 
region  of  South  and  West  Texas  and  of  its 
marketplace — San  Antonio. 

fan  Antonis  (fiqnvsf 

SAN  ANTONIO  EVENING  NEVIS 

Texas'  Foremost  Newspopers 


Tha  Express  ond  The  Evening  Newt 
ore  separate  and 
distinct  newspapers. 

Each  hoi  its  own  staff. 
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64  Million  People 
in  the  United  States  Own 

LIFE  INSURANCE 


For  millions  of  American  families,  life  in¬ 
surance  is  the  principal  source  of  security, 
rhese  people  are  interested  in  anything  which 
relates  to  their  policies  or  the  companies  in 
w  hich  they  are  insured.  And  for  this  information, 
they  largely  depend  upon  the  newspapers  in 
their  communities.  These  enjoy  a  measure  of 
confidence  that  exists  only  where  there  is  a 
free  press. 

It  is  natural,  therefore,  that,  in  seeking  to 
promote  a  better  understanding  of  life  insur¬ 
ance  and  to  broaden  its  usefulness  to  the  public, 
the  Institute  of  Life  Insurance  should  regard 
the  newspapers  as  the  primary  medium  for  tell¬ 
ing  its  story.  Today,  “Hindsight  and  Foresight,” 
a  new  spaper  column  sponsored  by  the  Institute, 
is  familiar  to  millions  of  readers. 

Life  insurance  is  important  and  interesting, 
not  merely  to  the  individual  but  to  the  people 
as  a  whole.  Here  is  a  business  through  which 
more  than  30  billion  dollars  has  been  paid  out 


in  ten  years  to  policyholders  and  beneficiaries 
— helping  to  support  widows,  orphans  anJ  old 
people.  It  is  a  business  through  which  122  bil¬ 
lion  dollars  of  financial  security  is  now'  in  force 
— through  w^hich  31  billion  dollars  of  tlie  peo¬ 
ple’s  money  is  invested  in  the  people’s  govern¬ 
ment  and  in  business. 

Life  insurance  payments  in  1939,  by  com¬ 
panies  operating  in  the  United  States  and  (Can¬ 
ada,  amounted  to  $3,107,947,049,  distributed 
as  follows: 

Death  claims . S  1,09  ,482,364 

Paid  endowments  and 

annuities .  468,072,459 

Disability  claims  and  addi¬ 
tional  accidental  death 

benefits .  149,089,905 

Primary  Betiefits  oj  Insurance .  .  S  1,71 0,644,7 2 8 

Premium  savings  on  partici¬ 
pating  policies  (dividends  to 
policyholders) and  cash  sur¬ 
render  values .  1,397,302,321 

Grand  Total,  1939 . S  3,107,947,049 

Ten  Year  Total . 530,403,289,269 


Some  day  you  or  your  family  will  thank 
the  agent  who  persuaded  you  to  buy 
life  insurance. 


THIS  AUVFRTISEMKNT  PAID  FOR  BY  IW  VNNUAI.  MESSAGE  OF  LIFE  INSURANCE 


EDITOR 


PUBLISHER 


Coast  Business  Men  much  pleased  to  state  that  we  have  a 

very  friendly  attitude  towards  the 
^  _  IkT  --fc.  A  mm  newspapers  of  the  state  of  California, 

X^rCllS©  JM  6VySPCiP©rS  particularly  those  of  our  local 

community.” — W.  H.  Dalton,  Holmes 

"Best  of  All  Media,"  Executives  Say  in  ^""^^cTunh^dlng^i^te^Servic# 

ni.M  ,•  ,  “There  is  no  doubt  that  the  history 

^®Piy  t®  Question  from  Association  American  press,  as  I  said  before, 

^  ,  has  been  a  record  of  outstanding  pub- 

Fresiaent  lice  service.  It  has  been  a  service 

which  is  being  augmented,  but  I  be- 

INDUSTRY  STANDS  solidly  behind  papers  to  be  the  backbone  of  our  ad-  lieve  can  never  be  replaced  by  any 
newspapers  as  the  backbone  of  ad-  vertising  campaigns.  Further,  we  other  medium.  As  for  the  San  Fran- 
\ertising  effectiveness  and  the  best  endeavor  to  cooperate  with  newspap-  cisco  Chamber  of  Commerce  may  I 
interpreter  of  the  public  relations  ers  by  not  demanding  free  space.” —  assure  you  that  without  the  year  in 
policy.  I'.  H.  Patchin,  Standard  Oil  Company,  and  year  out  encouragement  and  co- 

This  was  the  finding  in  California  “Although  our  stock  exchange  is  in  operation  of  our  newspapers  many  of 
recently  when  Neal  Van  Sooy,  presi-  no  position  to  advertise  extensively,  its  hopes  would  never  have  been 
dent  of  the  California  Newspaper  it  has  endeavored  to  increase  adver-  realized.” — Walter  A.  Haas,  San  Fran- 
Publishers  Association,  asked  Cali-  tising  appropriations,  and  equally  as  cisco  Chamber  of  Commerce, 
fornia  industries  their  attitude  toward  consistently  has  established  a  policy  of  ‘‘We  have  been  advertising  in  news- 
the  newspapers.  seeing  that  the  greater  part  of  its  ad-  papers  and  hope  to  continue  to  do  so. 

In  a  general  letter  to  industries  lo-  vertising  dollar  is  always  expended  of  course,  we  invest  in  newspaper 
cated  in  California.  Mr.  Van  Sooy  with  the  newspapers.” — George  N.  advertising  because  of  value  received, 
ix)inted  out  that  leading  manufactur-  Keyston,  San  Francisco  Stock  Ex-  and  not  from  sentiment  or  good  will. 


‘‘We  have  been  advertising  in  news- 


seeing  that  the  greater  part  of  its  ad-  papers  and  hope  to  continue  to  do  so. 
vertising  dollar  is  always  expended  of  course,  we  invest  in  newspaper 


ix)inted  out  that  leading  manufactur-  K.eyston,  San  irancisco  Stock  fix¬ 
ers  and  industrialists  have  called  on  change. 

the  newspapers  of  California  in  in-  '  I  aware  of  the  very  splendid 


“I  think  all  that  business  has  a  right 
to  ask  of  the  press  is  to  report  news 


*  *  ,  *1  X*  1  •  1  Xl  <•  VI  tv  xcrvvxt  11^W3 

creasing  volume  to  assist  them  in  contribution  which  the  press  of  our  to  industrial  problems  im- 

makina  available  to  thp  rpadinff  nub-  country  has  made  in  joining  hands  _ _ 1  i.1 _ _ i:* _ •  1 _ 


making  available  to  the  reading  pub-  country  has  made  in  joining  hands 
lie  pertinent  data  and  arguments  with  the  National  Association  of 
about  the  place  of  private  business  in  Manufacturers,  and  business  gener- 


.  1  1  ,  .  .  ,  t  .  i^idtiiie  tv  iiivuotiicii  vivviciixa  iiii  — 

country  has  made  m  joining  hands  partially,  and  in  their  editorial  policy 
with  the  National  ^Association  of 


Wiu.  oi  condemn  injustice  and  the  arbitrary 

Manufacturers  and  business  gener-  by  whom  ex- 

a  ly  in  our  effort  to  fight  the  con-  crcised”-A.  J.  Falk.  S.  &  W.  Fine 


American  democracy.  ettort  to  hght  the  con-  ercised  ” _ i 

“When  the  press  is  asked  by  indus-  "^^"^ly  encroaching  molestations  from 
try  to  study  its  problems,  we  feel  that  government  and  from  subversive 
if  ic  sourccs.  I  Congratulate  you  and  your  . 


it  also  is  only  fair  to  ask  merchants  ^  ^‘jnscaiuiaie  you  ana  you 

and  manufacturers  to  study  ours,  and  Publishers  upon  your  coo^ra 


Merchants ’&  Ma’nufacturers 'Associa''-’  year.  We  regard  newspaper  ad- 
losses  through  a  continued  decre^e  .  vertising  as  the  basic  advertising 

in  advertising,  to  ask  you  to  consider  ; .  ,  _  medium.”— W.  H.  Thomas.  Anelo  Cali- 


sources.  I  congratulate  you  and  your  'U'e  facts  are  that  we  are  spend- 
fellow  publishers  upon  your  coopera-  ™ore  money  by  far  for  newspaper 
tion  in  this  respect.”— Paul  Shoup,  advertising  this  year  than  any  other 


this  factor  when  studying  your  public 

relations  field,”  Mr.  Van  ^oy  wrote.  —  ^  t 

Co-operation  Ideas  Sought  features,  but  it  appeals  to  me  Let  me  say  again  that  I  appreciate 

,  j  .  ,  that  state  socialism,  to  which  we  have  the  importance  that  the  newspapier 

I  would  appreciate  receiving  from  ^3  concessions  in  the  last  publishing  business  plays  in  America, 

you  the  attitude  of  your  company  3^^  collectivism-which  is  We  can  all  be  thankful  that  we  still 

towards  the  newspapers  of  California,  almost  another  name  for  the  same  have  free,  independent  and  patriotic 
and  your  personal  ideas  as  to  how  thing—,  are  perhaps  even  more  inimi-  newspapers  in  every  part  of  the  na- 
both  of  us  can  cooperate  with  each  to  your  interests  than  to  those  of  tion.”— Colin  W.  Timmons,  American 
other  in  Promotmg  a  better  i^der-  ^^3,1  industrialists,  as  without  inde-  Pipe  and  Steel  Corporation. 

Stan  mg  o  acmg  men-  pendence  I  can  conceive  of  no  pleasure  “We  have  found  the  newspapers 

can  m  us  ry  ay.  conducting  a  newspaper.” — Stanley  most  cooperative  and  have  always 

ere  are  some  o  e  answers  in  pjdder.  Silica  Company  of  California,  considered  as  a  good  investment  the 

part: 

“Newspaper  advertising  has  had  a 

ous  sales  leadership.  Gallonage  gain  ^  I  I  UTC  TUF  ■ 
1939  1938  was  13.5  per  cent,—  ■ 

compared  for  the  entire  Cali-  PATH  OF  I 

fomia  brewing  industry.” — Karl  r-  DEMOCRACY-  I 

Sch^ter  Ac™  Brewer, es.  ■ 

We  have  always  regarded  news-  V  I 

papers  as  the  backbone  of  our  adver-  ^  I 

tising  expenditures.”— C.  S.  Beese-  DIMMED  ^  ifl 

myer,  Golmore  Oil  Company.  ^  ..<■  \ 

“I  assure  you  I  am  sentitve  to  the  \ 

shifting  forces  which  are  destructively  A  ^ 

affecting  business  as  a  whole  and  ready  ''  -S 

to  participate  in  any  movement  which  Bk 

offers  sound  methods  of  presenting  |Hk\  OiT 

the  problems  at  issue  and  promises  a  ^  \\T 

rational  solution.” — Frank  E.  Sullivan,  ^  ^ 

C.  &  H.  Sugar  Refining  Corporation. 

“We  are  all  faced  with  the  trend  of  »  i  ^ 

rising  costs.  Our  ability  to  withstand 

this  ad^/’ance  and  keep  our  prices  to  v  QV  i  »  '  *  \  ' 

our  respective  customers  as  low  as  \  I'iL.— O  jj 

possible  necessarily  influences  the  |  i  ^  ^ 

amount  and  volume  of  our  customers’  |  \  ■Jr'^  ^ 

demands  for  our  respective  products.”  |  \  ^  \  \  ^ 

— D.  G.  Sherwin,  Caterpillar  Tractor.  |  j  j 

“Probably  the  best  evidence  of  our  |  \  A 

attitude  toward  all  newspapers  and  |  \ 

our  appraisal  of  the  effectiveness  of  8 
newspaper  advertising  is  our  continu-  | 

ing  large  annual  expenditures  in  this  fi  ^ 

“We  consider  newspaper  advertising  | 

the  best  of  all  media  and  our  utiliza-  a  ^  'a  /"/ 

tion  of  other  forms  of  advertising  is  | 

Black,  Pacific  Gas  and  Electric  Co.  j  J  jy  .  /g  ^ 

“So  far  as  product  advertising  is 

concerned,  we  consider  the  news-  n„..w.  x.  n  a  <•.  „ 

Draxvn  by  Art  Corrtgan  for  Stockton  {Cal.)  Record. 


vertising  as  the  basic  advertising 
medium.” — W.  H.  Thomas,  Anglo  Cali- 


iiT  J  i  1  iU  L  •  iiieuiuiii.  — YY.  ri.  iiiu 

I  do  not  know  the  newspaper  busi-  ,  •  xt  .•  i  o  i 

...  i  i  u  •  1  fornia  National  Bank 

ness,  either  in  its  technical  or  eco¬ 
nomic  features,  but  it  appeals  to  me  ‘‘Let  me  say  again 


Pipe  and  Steel  Corporation. 

“We  have  found  the  newspapers 


IT  LIGHTS  THE 
PATH  OF 
DEMOCRACY- 
NEVER  ALLOW 
IT  TO  BE 

Sl  dimmed] 


cylfi-T^A.t 


large  sums  we  spend  annually  on 
newspaper  advertising  space.”  — A. 
D.  McDonald.  Southern  Pacific  Com¬ 
pany.  j 

“It  seems  that  business  must  be  in-  ■ 
spired  with  a  new  confidence  that  will 
cause  the  spirit  of  business  to  arise  to 
that  elevation  that  will  cause  it  to  be¬ 
come  advertising  minded.  Then  the 
newspapers  will  begin  to  realize  new 
advertising  benefits.”  —  James  D. 
Grant,  Stockton  Iron  Works. 

“You  may  rest  assured  that  we  will 
do  everything  possible  to  help  you 
with  your  problems  and  do  what  we 
can  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  our 
business  associates  that  one  good 
turn  deserves  another.” — C.  B.  Tib¬ 
betts,  Los  Angeles  Steel  Casting 
Company. 

“Any  anticipation  of  future  value 
to  the  community  on  the  part  of  the 
newspapers  must  be  based  upon  a 
broad  perspective  which  includes  plans 
for  keeping  newspapers  healthy.”— J. 
L.  Van  Norman,  Los  Angeles  Chamber 
of  Commerce. 

“The  record  shows  that  we  have  di¬ 
rectly  or  indirectly  done  more  news¬ 
paper  advertising  and  paid  for  more 
newspaper  advertising,  directly  and 
indirectly,  in  respect  to  our  profits 
than  we  have  ever  done  in  normal 
times.” — W.  Wesley  Hicks,  Wesix 
Electric  Heater  Company. 

“We  are  constantly  seeking  ways  of 
cooperating  with  newspapers.  Al¬ 
though  we  are  not  large  advertisers, 
inasmuch  as  many  of  our  products  do 
not  go  direct  to  the  consumer  and 
hence  do  not  lend  themselves  to  con¬ 
sumer  advertising,  nevertheless  wc 
feel  that  newspapers,  as  one  of  the 
important  voices  of  the  community, 
should  be  given  all  possible  support.” 
— Alexander  Cromwell,  Johns  Man- 
ville. 

“The  Westinghouse  Company  adopts 
the  same  attitude  toward  California 
newspapers  as  it  does  toward  news¬ 
papers  in  all  other  sections  of  the 
country.  A  certain  proportion  of  all 
the  money  we  have  to  spend  on  adver¬ 
tising  refrigerators  and  other  merch¬ 
andise  products  is  allotted  to  Cali¬ 
fornia  newspapers.  This  is  advertising 
which  is  paid  for  100%  by  the  West¬ 
inghouse  Company.”  —  Charles  A. 
Dostal,  Westinghouse  General  Electric 
Company. 

“As  you  may  note  by  reading  our 
advertisement  published  in  your  an¬ 
nual  convention  issue.  Wells  Fargo 
has  been  a  consistent  user  of  news¬ 
paper  space  since  1852.” — G.  E.  Daw¬ 
son,  Wells  Fargo  Company. 

■ 

SERVICE  CITED  BY  PNPA 

The  Pittstown  Mercury,  daily,  and 
Blairsville  Dispatch,  semi  -  weekly, 
were  cited  recently  by  the  Pennsyl¬ 
vania  Newspaper  Publishers’  Asso¬ 
ciation  for  outstanding  service.  The 
Mercury  developed  and  put  through 
a  $600,000  low-cost  housing  project 
The  Blairsville  Dispatch  promoted  a 
’’Bargain  Roundup”  with  a  ten-page 
special  section.  Last  month,  the  Wil¬ 
liamsport  Sun,  daily,  and  the  Potter 
Enterprise,  Coudersport  weekly,  were 
cited  for  outstanding  activities.  The 
Williamsport  Sun  promoted  a  safety 
campaign.  The  Potter  Enterprise  de¬ 
voted  three-quarters  of  its  front  page 
to  a  remarkable  picture  of  showing  a 
cioseup  of  21  deer. 

■ 

SILER  m  MACON 

Appointment  of  Leon  M.  Siler  as 
executive  editor  of  the  Macon  (Ga.) 
Telegraph  and  the  Macon  Neir>, 
morning-afternoon  combination,  was 
anneunced  this  week.  Buford  Boone 
is  retained  as  managing  editor  of  the 
Telegraph  and  Frank  Hawkins  as 
managing  editor  of  the  News. 


Through  Radio,  All  America  Could  Have 
Judged  the  Lincoln-Douglas  Debates 


IN  1858,  Abraham  Lincoln,  then  an 
Illinois  lawyer,  debated  states  rights 
and  the  vital  slavery  question  with  Stephen 
A.  Douglas.  These  debates  have  been 
called  the  most  important  in  American 
history — yet  only  a  few  thousand  people 
in  Illinois  were  able  to  hear  them.  Other 
.Americans  were  kept  in  ignorance  until, 
weeks  and  months  afterwards,  the  speeches 
were  sketchily  reported  in  the  journals 
of  the  day. 

Today,  with  the  miracle  of  radio,  states 
men  are  able  to  speak  directly  to  millions 
of  Americans,  keeping  them  constantly 
informed  on  the  vital  issues  affecting  our 
nation.  And  as  a  result,  we  are  the  best 
informed  people  on  earth. 


Two  great  networks  of  the  National 
Broadcasting  Company,  an  RCA  Service, 
opierate  a  total  of  3^  hours  a  day,  broad¬ 
casting  important  news  matter  as  well  as 
entertainment  and  educational  programs. 

Instant  communication  to  and  from 
leading  nations  of  the  world  is  provided 
through  R.  C.  A.  Communications,  Inc. 
And  in  RCA  Laboratories,  fountain-head 
of  radio  progress,  engineers  are  continually 
at  work  pioneering  new  developments  in 
radio  and  sound.  These  developments 
are  made  available  to  RCA  licensees,  so 
that  America  and  the  world  may  enjoy 
l-ietter  radio  receivers,  records,  transmit¬ 
ting  apparatus  and  other  radio  and  sound 
equipment. 


Radio 

Corporation  of 
America 

Radio  City,  New  York 
RCA  Manufacturing  Company,  Inc. 
Radiomarine  Corporation  of  America 
National  Broadcasting  Company 
RC.A.  Communications,  Inc. 

RCA  Laboratories 
RCA  Institutes,  Inc. 
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dom  of  the  Press  issue  and  my  sin¬ 
cere  support  of  the  principle  for  which 
it  speaks.  This  nation  has  always 
supported  the  press  in  its  continuing 
light  for  freedom  but  probably  never 
before  in  our  history  has  the  necessity 
cf  preserving  the  independence  of  the 
press  against  restrictive  pressure  from 
without  and  within  been  so  apparent. 
History  has  shown  conclusively  that 
without  a  free  press  no  democracy 
has  survi\'ed  and  with  a  free  press  no 
democracy  has  fallen.  The  constitu¬ 
tional  liberties  guaranteed  the  press 
of  our  nation  are  in  jeopardy.  We 
must  be  overvigilant  in  guarding 
against  any  threat  of  oppression  for 
in  times  such  as  these  the  need  for 
public  information  is  greater  than  it 
has  ever  been. 


Franklin)  stated:  “Without  freedom 
of  thought  there  can  be  no  such 
thing  as  wisdom;  and  no  such  thing 
as  public  liberty  without  freedom  of 
speech.’’ 

A  free  press  stands  essentially  for 
the  right  of  man  to  know  the  facts 
and  to  judge  them  for  himself;  it  is 
opposed  to  the  theory  that  a  people 
should  be  told  only  certain  selected 
facts  and  should  accept  the  judgment 
of  others. 

Without  a  free  press  democracy  is 
unable  to  function. 

That  is  why  distators  always  destroy 
it. 

That  is  why  we  must  always  pre¬ 
serve  it. 


LAUDS  PRESS  PERFORMANCE 
WILLIAM  LANE  AUSTIN 
Director,  Bureau  of  the  Census,  U.  S. 
Department  of  Commerce 

For  150  years  the  Bureau  of  the 
Census  has  been  recording  the  funda¬ 
mental  facts  which  tell  the  story  of 
the  development  of  a  great  and  power¬ 
ful  nation  from  a  mere  wilderness. 

During  the  same  150  years  the  news¬ 
papers  have  been  the  chief  retailers 
and  the  chief  interpreters  of  these 
facts  for  the  benefit  and  guidance  of 
the  American  people.  During  my 
forty  years’  connection  with  the  Cen¬ 
sus  Bureau,  I  have  been  impressed 
with  the  manifest  honesty  and  the 
obvious  desire  of  the  newspapers  gen¬ 
erally  to  present  these  facts  without 
bias  to  the  American  people  and  to 
interpret  them  in  such  a  way  as 
to  augment  their  value  and  useful¬ 
ness. 

I  can  think  of  no  greater  tragedy 
than  any  development  that  would  re¬ 
strain  or  modify  the  capacity  and  the 
motives  of  newspapers  to  perform  this 
great  public  service. 


CENSORSHIP  UNTHINKABLE 


ONE  POINT  EMPHASIZED 

W.  W.  WACHTEL 

President,  Calvert  Distillers  Corporation 
Freedom  of  the  press  means  that  a 
publisher  needs  no  official  approval 
before  he  prints;  but,  after  he  prints, 
he  is  subject  to  law  just  as  much  as 
anyone  else.  If  there  are  those  who 
object  to  the  freedom  of  the  press, 
they  probably  think  that  a  publisher 
will  be  protected  from  the  conse¬ 
quences  of  his  acts — even  if  these  acts 
cause  harm  to  innocent  individuals. 


So  long  as  courageous,  public-spir¬ 
ited  publishers  are  not  compelled  to 
submit  their  material  to  a  censor  be¬ 
fore  publication,  democracy  has  a 
chance.  The  freedom  of  the  press  is 
the  chief  foundation  stone  of  civil¬ 
ization  as  we  know  it  in  this 
country. 

Long  may  press  and  country  remain 
free! 

A  SIGN  OF  HEALTH 
WILLIAM  M.  LEISERSON 
Member,  National  Lobor  Relations  Board 

Freedom  of  the  press  probably  pro¬ 
vokes  more  disagreement  than  any 
other  topic.  Newspapers  accuse  gov¬ 
ernment  of  encroaching  on  their  free¬ 
dom;  critics  accuse  the  press  of  sacri¬ 
ficing  freedom  for  financial  gain;  pub¬ 
lishers  accuse  unionized  newspaper¬ 
men  of  threatening  to  interfere  with 
freedom  of  the  press;  and  unions  ac¬ 
cuse  publishers  of  censoring  news  in 
order  to  combat  unionism. 

Personally,  I  am  glad  that  there  is 
so  much  dissension  regarding  freedom 
of  the  press.  The  charges  and  counter¬ 
charges  are  a  sign  of  health.  If  the 
time  ever  comes  when  such  dissension 
ceases,  if  the  press  ever  stops  pro¬ 
testing  about  menaces  to  its  liberty, 
I  will  know  that  tyranny  is  ahead. 


Freedom  to  publish  protests  tha-^ 
freedom  of  the  press  is  being  menacec.j 
is  the  best  evidence  that  we  have  A 
free  press  and  the  best  guarantetj 
against  restriction  of  that  freedom,  r 


LESSON  FOR  THE  PUBUC 
ELMO  SCOTT  WATSON 
National  president,  Sigma  Delta  Clii 
Among  the  thousands  of  publishers 
editors,  reporters,  advertising  and  dr. 
culation  managers  and  other  news¬ 
paper  workers  co-operating  in  the 
celebration  of  National  Newspapc' 
Week  will  be  members  of  the  larges 
professional  journalistic  organizatio: 
in  America  and  the  only  professions 
fraternity  in  journalism — Sigma  Deh 
Chi. 

With  its  undergraduate  chapters  k 
the  journalism  schools  and  depart¬ 
ments  of  42  colleges  and  universitie 
and  its  27  professional  chapters  lo¬ 
cated  in  centers  of  journalistic  activ¬ 
ity  throughout  the  United  States. 
Sigma  Delta  Chi  welcomes  the  oppor¬ 
tunity  and  considers  it  a  privilege  to 
participate  in  this  nation-wide  dem¬ 
onstration  of  the  power  that  lies  k 
the  columns  of  America’s  uncensorec 
{Continued  on  page  LIV) 
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Commercial! 


VIA  MULTIPLEXING  FM 


Finch  announces  the  new  perfected  high-speed, 


FRANCES  PERKINS 

Secretary,  U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 

The  ‘United  States  has  always  had 
a  free  press  and  always  will  have  be¬ 
cause  Americans  from  the  beginning 
of  our  independence  have  understood 
the  necessity  of  having  sources  of  in¬ 
formation  which  could  not  be  sup¬ 
pressed  or  influenced  by  the  govern¬ 
ment.  :Only  truthful,  living  informa¬ 
tion  >yill  enable  the  voters  to  come 
to  soupd  conclusions  and  so  perform 
their  part  in  self-government  effec¬ 
tively  iand  intelligently. 

The  i  profession  of  providing  this 
news  is  a  very  serious  one,  full  of 
deep  responsibility  to  the  life  of  our 
Republic  and  its  democratic  institu¬ 
tions. 

Censorship  by  government  is 
unthinkable  and  the  insistence  on 
truth  can  only  be  imposed  by  those 
who  practise  in  this  ancient  profes- 


high-definition  facsimile  scanner 


Facsimile  is  now  on  a  commercial  basis  via  FM. 
This  means  the  sponsored  transmission  of  sound 
and  facsimile  programs  simultaneously  over  one 
wave-band. 


The  two  types  of  programs  (for  ear  and  eye)  may¬ 
be  combined,  so  that  while  the  radio  audience 
listen  they  also  see — a  permanent  printed  pro¬ 
gram,  with  maps,  drawings,  photographs,  labels, 
commercials,  reply  coupons,  etc.  The  speaker  may 
easily  illustrate  his  points  with  pictures  simulta¬ 
neously  transmitted  and  lastingly  retained. 

Or  the  two  programs  may  be  entirely  unrelated — 
as  when  the  aural  program  is  music  for  one  spon¬ 
sor,  while  the  facsimile  is  illustrated  news  for 
another  sponsor. 


ule.  It  is  now  possible  through  the  new  perfected 
high-speed,  high-definition  four-column  facsimile 
scanner  to  transmit  24  tabloid  newspaper  columns 
or  six  four-column  tabloid  pages  per  hour. 


Every  station  can  easily  afford  this  latest  develop¬ 
ment  in  facsimile  transmission.  The  cost  is  trivial 
as  compared  wlh  aural  equipment. 


Features:  For  multiplex  operation  .  .  .  Automatic 
self-synchronization  .  .  .  High  speed,  1 1  sq.  in. 
per  min.  .  .  .  Remote  starting  control  of  receivers 
.  .  .  Lomplete  station  unit  .  .  .  Reloading  alarm 
.  .  .  High  definition  .  .  .  Feeds  into  300  ohm  mikr 
circuit  .  .  .  Output  level  meter  .  .  .  Instantaneous 
loading  of  eopy.  •  •  •  • 


MUST  BE  ALERT  TO  DEFEND  IT 


M.  W.  CLEMENT 
President,  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Because  freedom  of  the  press  was 
guaranteed  in  the  Bill  of  Rights 
adopttrd  149  years  ago  we  have  tended 
to  take  that  freedom  for  granted. 
But  in  a  large  part  of  the  world  it  has 
never  existed  at  all  and  today  it  is 
found  nowhere  in  Europe  and  in  few 
parts  of  Asia  and  Africa.  We  here 
cannot  take  it  for  granted  any  longer. 
We  must  be  alert  to  defend  it. 

As  one  of  the  first  and  greatest  of 
America’s  newspapermen  (Benjamin 


Finch  Telecommunications,  Inc. — which  has  al¬ 
ways  been  “First  in  Facsimile” — announces  the 
long  awaited  high-speed,  high-definition  Scanner, 
which  constitutes  the  complete  equipment  required 
for  facsimile  broadcasting. 

Especiallv  with  FM  the  definition  achieved  by  this 
scanner  is  amazing. 

The  speed  also  exceeds  all  previous  performances 
for  home  facsimile,  running  1.3  inches  per  min- 


Finch  Telecommunications,  Inc.,  is  a  well  financed 
independent  company.  It  is  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  development  and  manufacture  of  Facsimile 
equipment,  under  the  direction  of  W.  C.  H.  Finch, 
originator  of  the  principal  patents  relating  to 
modern  facsimile.  Twenty-two  stations  have  been 
broadcasting  facsimile  experimentally  with  Finch 
equipment.  All  newspaper  publishers  planning 
to  enter  this  lucrative  new  field  are  invited  to 
investigate  FIISCH  FIRST, 


^Cj 


TELECOMMUNICATIONS  INC.  PASSAIC  N.  I 


NEW  you  BALES  OmCE  Itit  IBOADWAY  AT  COLUMIDS  CIRCLE  .  TELEPHONE  CIRCLE  t-NM 


fiist  in  facsimile 


i 
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IT  WAS  back  in  1933.  Newspapers,  like 
every  other  business,  were  in  the  depths 
of  depression  but  with  typical  American 
tenacity,  were  hanging  on  and  trying  to  fig¬ 
ure  out  some  way  to  make  their  product 
more  attractive  to  readers  and  advertisers. 

We  saw  what  was  coming;  so  w  e  rolled  up 
our  sleeves  and  went  to  work. 

And  sure  enough,  things  did  happen  in 
the  newspaper  business.  Publishers  kicked 
"saaed  cows”  right  and  left,  streamlined  their 
make-up,  added  features,  ran  more  color, 
used  more  pictures,  speeded  up  news  and 
photo  services. 

This  brought  up  a  lot  of  production  prob¬ 
lems.  Picture  pages  required  quality  printing. 
Wire  photos  demanded  clean,  sharp  impres¬ 
sions.  Color  called  for  more  than  makeshift 
fountain  arrangements.  Added  advertising 
brought  bigger  editions.  Growing  circulation 
meant  longer  runs. 


vanced  principles  of  press  construction. 

In  its  latest  streamlined  design  w-ith 
fully  enclosed  units,  the  Goss  High  Speed 
Anti-Friction  Press  produces  a  quality- 
printed  sheet  on  a  clean  web  at  a  maxi¬ 
mum  speed  of  60,000  papers  per  hour.  It 
has  fulfilled  the  aims  of  its  designers, 
fully  satisfied  the  demands  of  its  users. 


operating  with  newspaper  publishers  to 
improve  the  quality  and  increase  the 
quantity  of  production  wdth  economies 
in  operating  costs. 

It  has  been  our  job  to  keep  in  step 
with  the  forward  march  of  newspaper 
publishing  ...  to  be  ready  in  advance 
with  press  equipment  to  meet  the  needs 
of  changing  conditions  ...  to  give 
prompt  service  when  and  w'here  re¬ 
quired  .  .  .  and  to  devote  our  resources 
to  constant  engineering  research  and 
development.  With  so  much  at  stake 
for  American  journalism  today,  we  are 
keeping  our  sleeves  rolled  up. 


For  more  than  half  a  century,  we  have 
been  solving  mechanical  problems — co¬ 


in  the  meantime,  we  had  the  answer  to 
all  these  problems  —  the  Goss  High  Speed 
Anti-Friction  Press,  capable  of  producing 
quality  printing  in  black  or  colors  at  high 
sustained  speeds  and  endowed  w'ith  ad- 


the  GOSS  PRINTING  PRESS  CO 


1535  S.  PAULINA  ST.,  CHICAGO 


SAN  FRANCISCO  •  707  CALL  BUILDING 
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which  the  press  is  under  government 
control.  In  countries  in  which  such 
control  exists  the  people  find  them¬ 
selves  not  only  isolated  from  the  out¬ 
side  world  but  also  unable  to  form 


CONTRAST  IN  CENSORSHIP 
COL.  PHILIP  B.  FLEMING 
Administrator,  Wage  and  Hour  Division, 
U.  S.  Department  of  Labor 
I  never  have  been  more  grateful 


the  better  off  advertising  will  be. 

“In  a  democracy,  the  govenos./ 
doesn’t  bother  advertising  or  nei4 
papers.  In  a  totalitarian  govoJ 
ment,  the  big  boys  own  the  parJ 


press.  For  this  fraternity’s  10,000 
members,  who  include  both  employers 


any  reasonable  judgment  on  domestic  ,  ^  nevw  nave  oeen  graieiui  They  give  their  friends  the  opw 

affairs.  ®  American  advertise.  It’s  an  infe 

The  sensitiveness  of  public  opin-  much  q£  accepting  as  well  as  exprt* 

ion  in  the  United  States  to  any  at-  °  ^  appreciation.” 


Ilieiliuers,  wriu  IIIUIUUC  UUlll  41»  me  eimi-ee.  m  c.j  c,  .1 apprCClatlOn.  .  j 

and  employes,  are  pledged  to  “per-  tempt  to  control  the  press  is  one  of  essential  to  the  formulation  of  sound  rebuttel,  Don  Belding,  preside^ 

petuate  a  profession  that  is  based  on  the  greatest  safeguards  to  the  mainte-  opin^on  among  free  men,  has  b^n  q£  padHc  Advertising  Clubs 
freedom  to  learn  and  publish  the  nance  of  our  democratic  institutions,  coming  to  us  colored  and  irrupted  ciatign,  struck  back  hard.  “We  tv 
facts;  that  is  as  jealous  of  the  right  to  In  the  undermining  of  democracy  re-  ^  censorsnip  imposea  Dy  totaiitar-  ^^g  ^j^g  offensive  lor  adve-  ; 

utter  unpopular  opinions  as  of  the  striction  of  freedom  of  the  press  is  governmen  •  tising  on  all  fronts,”  he  replied,  ‘■f. 

ArfA  fi-k  orrt*Aa  txrifb  fVsA  ma4rkrif\7*  oluroT/e  fVtA  fircf  ctArt  ^Vbpn  this  stpn  The  freedom  of  the  press  must  be  .  i,  jpfp-j  aeainst 


utter  unpopular  opinions  as  of  the  striction  of  freedom  of  the  press  is  ,  ,  r  *u  -  muct  Ko  tiding  fronts,”  he  replied,  ‘■f. 

privilege  to  agree  with  the  majority;  always  the  first  step.  When  this  step  ireeaom  ot  tne  pre^  o  de£end  against  attacks  fat' 

that  regards  itself  as  the  interpreter  of  has  been  taken  the  other  liberties  of  Preserved  at  all  costs.  Yet  we  ust  and  without  the  advertic 

today’s  events  and  the  mirror  of  to-  the  individual  are  soon  sacrificed.  reco^ize  a  newspaper  pu  ica  ion  profession.  We  plan  to  use  educate 


today’s  events  and  the  mirror  of  to¬ 
morrow’s  expectations;  that  ascribes 
motives  only  when  motives  go  to  the 
heart  of  the  issue;  and,  finally,  that 
lays  its  own  claims  to  service  on  a 
vigilance  that  knows  no  midnight  and 
a  courage  that  knows  no  retreat.” 

It  is  singularly  appropriate  that  the 
same  year  which  witnesses  the  first 
nation-wdde  observance  of  Newspaper 


EDUCATION  NEEDED 
By  HARRY  L.  GAGE 
Vice-President,  Mergenthaler  Linotype 
Company 

We  are  keenly  aware  of  those 
responsibilities  in  newspaper  mak¬ 
ing  which  we  must  help  to  fulfill  if 
newspapers  are  to  continue  to  succeed. 


recognize  that  newspaper  publication  fessig^.  We  plan  to  use  edu^ 

IS  a  business  as  well  as  a  public  ser-  iggi^i^tig^  and  co-operation  with^ 

vice.  It  IS  a  satisfaction  to  note  that  gg^^g^  Business  Bureaus.” 

the  number  of  those  publishers  who  , 

have  tended  to  confuse  their  interests  ktn  \A7<^lV/rPlM'Cl  r*<^TTDer 

as  proprietors  with  the  constitutional  ™  VLT  . 

guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  is  .  ®  Annual  Survey  of  Adve 

steadily  diminishing.  Rising  Course  for  young  women  i 


Week  wUl  al^  see  the  inauguration  Competition  with  other  forms  of  di- 
by  Sigma  Delta  Chi  of  a  new  awards  be  met  by  making  the 


nave  tended  to  contuse  ineir  interests  ktn  \A7<^lV/rPlM'Cl  r*<^TTDer 
as  proprietors  with  the  constitutional  ™  VLT  . 
guarantee  of  freedom  of  the  press  is  .  ®  Annual  Survey  of  Adve 
steadily  diminishing.  Rising  Course  for  young  women  i 

^  business,  sponsored  by  Advertise 

_  ..  ,  Women  of  New  York,  is  announcE 

Says  AaV©rtlSin.g  Vv  on  t  by  the  Educational  Committee  of  & 
T*  ■  O'  X  Ta  ■ _ •  club,  headed  by  Dorothea  Brenns: 

Live  in  Totalitarianism  and  Sinclair  Dakin,  as  co-chairmc 


program  that  is  entirely  in  keeping 
with  the  aims  of  those  who  have  es- 


cw.  Present  American  advertising  and  The  course  aims  to  present  a  coe 
newspap^  easier  an  more  invi  ing  business  methods  cannot  be  main-  plete  outline  of  advertising  as  a  sell- 


Wlin  me  aims  OI  muse  wno  nave  es-  ,._„J  Ttio  no«/cr>ar>t>r  no  a  marlrM  uusmess  iiieuiuus  ue  iimui-  uuiiiiic  ui  auvci  using  as  a  se;;- 

tablished  and  are  perpetuating  this  efn/tio/t  tained  in  a  totalitarian  world,  George  ing  tool  of  American  industry.  Me 

celebration.  At  the  fraternity’s  an-  -tu  media  and  the  chanees  Eberhard,  president  of  the  Geo.  H.  and  women  prominent  in  their  spe- 

nual  convention  in  November  it  will  •  n-  „  ♦  u  •  ^  Eberhard  Co.,  asserted  at  a  recent  cial  fields  will  be  lecturers  for  tin 


honor  su^rior  effort  and  accomplUh-  ,j,be  future  of  our  newspaper  calls 
ment  m  five  branches  of  journalistic  £^^  ^  continual  process  of  education. 


niques.  session  of  the  San  Francisco  Adver-  course,  which  will  open  Oct.  17  at  tl» 

The  future  of  our  newspaper  calls 


tising  Club. 

endeavor  by  presenting  distinguished  “  ^ur**^***"vr«  ^be  present  trend  in  this  coun-  ence  room.  It  will  consist  of  22  kc- 

service  awards  to  the  outstanding  ™  ^  ^ try  is  toward  totalitarianism,  Mr.  tures,  supplemented  by  field  trip 
exemplars  of  that  superior  effort  and  ®  11  a  a  Eberhard  told  the  club  gathering.  Nor  and  offers  also  the  opportunity  i| 

accomplishment  in  their  respective  usings  orce  as  we  m  trend  be  changed  by  a  winning  scholarships  for  further  ad- 

»'>?•  '■•-“8'  >"  adminutrallon  at  wLh-  vertUing  atudy  1„  Na»  York. 

Thus,  Sigma  Delta  Chi,  whose  ,.  y  g  B  ington,  he  said.  Vkr^mT-mxmt/i 

watchwords  are  Talent,  Truth  and  1  n»wcr>arwarc  n®  a  “Even  if  England  survives  the  bat-  PUBLISrlERS  RETURNING 

Energy,  will  reaffirm  its  devotion  to  ^  °  ^  Britain,  what’s  left  of  England  The  group  of  American  publisher 

those  principles  and  its  belief  that  ttio  mofVinttc  anH  be  totalitarian,”  Mr.  Eberhard  and  editors  who  left  California  i: 

they  can  be  kept  alive  only  in  a  na-  .'^1  •  1  „  stated.  “In  a  totalitarian  world,  you  August  aboard  a  Pan  American  Clip 

tion  where  there  is  a  free  press.  And  intn  “Fdnratp  can’t  justify  or  maintain  our  present  per  for  a  tour  of  the  Orient  departec 

by  publicly  paying  tribute  to  the  u— yomiiarUr  American  advertising  and  business  from  Manila,  P.  I.,  Tuesday  on  th 

■ir.iimnlicfc  wVtra  aro  1“®  aovertiscrs  nas  oeen  regurany _ mu.,  _ _ _ *u„4.  _ i - 


New  York  Herald  Tribune  Confe- 
ence  room.  It  will  consist  of  22  kc- 


journalists  who  are  exemplifying  those  ,  ,  ,  v  u  ,  t 

principle,  the  fraternity',  action  will 


methods.  The  sooner  we  realize  that,  way  home. 


underllne;;niV;:;;^pi;;:i^ffiei;. 


s7:;rwffich  tk;  Stion  of  Natirna'l  with  mechanical  departments  pays  real 
Newspaper  Week  has  taught  as  those  f/^idends  m  more  effective  adver- 


lessons  sink  into  the  consciousness  of 


the  American  people. 


Education  within  the  industry  will 
drive  home  these  fundamentals,  will 
PT- ■-■iiim.ii.  T-.W.WWW.W  ww. .  pull  divergent  departments  together, 

REQUISITE  TO  FREEDOM  vvill  fulfill  needs  that  are  increasingly 

JAMES  S.  KEMPER  apparent  today  to  thoughtful  execu- 

Preiidont,  Chamber  of  Commerce  of  the  tives. 

'  United  States 

"Die  basis  of  representative  gov-  PRESS  ^4UST  BE  FmEE 
emment  is  individual  responsibility.  DANIEL  CARTER  BEARD 

Tfe  discharge  that  responsibility  wisely  National  Scout  Commissioner 

necess^  There  can  be  no  freedom  unless  the 
monr  judg-  press  is  free — free  from  commercial 


PRESS  MUST  BE  FREE 
DANIEL  CARTER  BEARD 
National  Scout  Commissioner 
There  can  be  no  freedom  imless  the 


HOME 

DtUvirsd 


‘  frrnnina  *  ^  ^  ^  domination,  free  from  sectarian  dom- 

gropmg  m  the  dark. 


r*  _  -wu  4,  wi.  p  ination,  free  from  racial  domination, 

iwL.w  1  out  saymg,  Aerefore,  £j.gg  from  partisan  domination,  free 

from  all  domination  except  that  im- 


•ik  ‘-.j  j  •  .  XiUHl  eux  xxwiixxxxttwxwix  IpXxov  axxx— 

-to  political  fiedom.^L“!te 


*of  kok;s;;,7=y,  and 

IS  to  ^supply  facte  which  enable  citi- 


zens  to  reach  intelligent  decisions. 

'Hiat  is  as  true  of  the  economic  or¬ 
der  as  of  the  political  order.  An  ade¬ 
quate  understanding  of  the  American 
system  of  free  enterprise  and  how  it 
operates  is  just  as  essential  to  the 
preservation  of  this  republic  as  an 
‘  adequate  understanding  of  our  polit¬ 
ical  system  and  institutions. 


MUST  BE  ON  OUR  GUARD  HERE 
JEROME  N.  FRANK 
Chairman,  Sacurifiat  and  Exchanga  Com- 


.tb  saV*- 


4-^  MARKET . 


Events  abroad  have,  among  other 
things,  brought  home  to  us  all  the  fact 
that  many  of  the  things  which  we 


All  history  proves  that  a  ruler  who  have  too  often  regarded  as  rights  are 


believes  that  the  state  and  not  its  in  reality  hard-won  privileges  derived 


people  should  be  supreme  seeks  to  from  our  democratic  form  of  govem- 
control  the  press.  No  better  evi-  ment.  So  with  freedom  of  the  press. 


dence  could  be  found  for  the  necessity 
of  maintaining  a  free  press  in  a  na- 


Lack  of  independence,  courage  and 
vision  on  the  part  of  the  press  itself 


tion  whose  citizens  appreciate  and  in  Europe  has  brought  to  an  untimely 
wish  to  preserve  their  country  and  death  the  privilege  of  freedom  there. 


their  rights. 


PUBUC  ALSO  ON  GUARD 

DR.  L.  S.  ROWE 

Director  General  of  the  Pan  American  Union 


We  must  be  on  our  guard  here.  For 
the  American  publisher,  advertiser  or 
reader  to  rest  contentedly  on  the  as¬ 
sumption  that  freedom  of  the  press  is 
a  right  to  be  taken  for  granted  and  not 
as  but  one  part  of  the  cherished  tradi- 


I  delWered  is 

Viovn®;  serv®  Aver- 

«'T‘”wS 

S'only  «« 

^^^A  raarV^®^- 

such 


Nearly  EIGHTY  MILLIONS  of 
tlollam  .are  spent  annually  in  retail 
»torj‘s.  Over  60%  of  the  home* 
are  of  the  one-family  type,  '^ere 
iu-e  414  industries  operatinx  here. 
100  of  which  are  nalionalll 
known.  The  annual  payrolls  oi 
industry  and  business  axxrejw 
at  least  SIXTY-FIVE  MILLIONS 
of  dollars.  The  Elizabeth  DiUr 
Journal,  the  only  daily  newspaper 
in  Elizabeth,  is  the  open  door  to 
this  market. 


It  is  difficult  for  a  citizen  of  the  tional  system  we  are  fighting  to  pre- 
United  States  accustomed,  to  the  free-  serve,  is  to  risk  sudden  extinction 


Cli^abctl)  Pailu  Sottrnfll 


dom  of  the  press  which  we  so  hap-  of  this  priceless  privilege  of  democ- 
pily  enjoy,  to  visualize  a  situation  in  racy. 


The  Favorite  Newspaper  of 
Union  County  for  Generations 
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PRINTING  PRESS  CO.,  BATTLE  CREEK,  MICHIGAN 


DUPLEX  UNITUBULAR  PRbb:> 

Illustration  shows  one  printing  unit  equipped  with  double 
color  cylinders.  Gives  high  speed  operation  from  one  set 
of  plates.  Anti-friction  bearings  —  Steel  printing  cylinders. 


DUPLEX  HIGH  SPEED  ARCHED  HYPl:  rKtSS 

Forged  steel  cylinders,  ball  and  roller  bearings  and  other 
features  make  this  semi-cylindrical  press  outstanding  In  its  field 
for  quality  printing  and  high  speed  trouble-free  operation. 


DUPLEX  HIGH  SPEED 
FLAT  BED  PRESS 

2.  4.  6 


DUPLEX  FLAT  BED  PRESS 

Weekly,  semi-weekly  and  smaller 
daily  papers  find  this  press  very 
economical  to  run  with  a  minimum 
of  care. 


DUPLEX  TWINNED  FLAT  BED 
PRESS 

For  the  newspaper  requiring  up  to  16  page: 
but  not  ready  for  a  stereotype  press. 


or  8  papers  from  type 
running  speed  of  5500- 
6000  per  hour. 


PRESS  EQUIPMEMT  FOR  EVERY  NEWSPAPER 
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P  U  B  L  I  S  H  e; 


War’s  Effect  On  British 
Advertising  Surveyed 


By  AMOS  STOTE 


papers  have  taken  ^e  worst  beatings  DoVelopS  Rating  Forill 
in  revenue  losses,  chiefly  because  they  _  ^ 

had  the  most  to  lose.  The  big  London  F Of  NeWSpOper  Coiltesl 

morning  papers,  which  are  in  reality  Brunswick  N  J  Sent  w  t 

national  newspapers,  dropped  43.87o  Brunswick,  is.  J.,  bept  23-T( 

•  u  t  help  judges  of  newspaper  contests  d- 

in  revenue  in  March  of  this  year  as  ,  J' ui  It® 

contrasted  with  March  1939  The  ^  accurate  job  and  enable  them 
conwastea  witn  marcn  lajy.  me  to  provide  each  participating  newsoa. 
London  evening  papers,  although  hav-  ®  • 

.  ^  ,  11  •  1  ^  per  with  an  analysis  and  suggestion 

mg  a  far  smaller  income,  lost  more  i”  ,  iTront  n 


The  following  is  an  interview  with  powers,  you  might  have  expected  that  L  it  *  ^  ■  revenue’  52  4%  for  improvements,  Frank  B.  Hutchir.-  ■ 

Jesse  Scott,  publisher,  Statistical  Re-  advertising  would  surrender.  Instead  period  Both  erouos  reduced  secretary  of  the  Neit  I 

ri-ic  of  Advertising,  London.  of  that  it  showed  an  appreciablp^un-  t^eir  lossL  in  April  hit  found  them  T'l 

provement,  reducmg  its  perc»Tage  increasing  again  in  Mav  The  nro-  ■  Journalism  at  Rutger  ■ 

“COIiIP ARISONS  are  odious”  so  we  cuts  over  the  May  figures  by  6.5%.  vincial  dailv  naners  fared  coninara-  University,  has  prepared  a  compre.^ 

are  told.  It  might  be  added  that  rin  -npvpr  ran  tell  what  siirnrisinB  hensive  newspaper  analysis  and  rat-  I 


vi''w  of  Advertising,  London. 


are  told.  It  might  be  added  that  One  never  can  tell  what  surprising  lively  better  throughout  this  critical  .  ^^sive  newspaper  analysis  ana  rat- 
they  are  also  often  misleading.  For  things  advertising  will  do.  Britain  three-months  period  than  did  the  nrinte,!  t 

such  obvious  reasons  this  article  will  saw  its  allies  wiped  out  and  its  enemies  London  groups.  -TT f  l®“P3ge  printed  rating  fore 

make  no  attempt  to  draw  any  con-  increased.  The  people  were  warned  m  i  .  .  ..  '^iH  be  used  for  Judgmg  New  Jersej 

elusions  as  to  what  may  happen  here  that  the  country  faced  the  greatest  ij  pf  tL TriS  SisW  i!  newspapers  in  the  Better  Newspapers 

to  advertising  and  to  advertising  me-  danger  it  has  experienced  in  a  thou-  iLf  nf  th.  conduced  as  a  part  of  the 

dia  when  we  are  actively  in  the  pres-  sand  years  So  what?  Advertisers  Annual  Newspaper  Institute  a: 

e„t  war,  »  con.r-.rtad  wid.  wha.  has  Td  eoTnmers  rccogntzad  .hoy  were  Te  ^^If“S'oM„‘s.rces  YeTt^eiS  ’■  ■>' 

Ye.  U>e  as.on.shing  influences  which  poSlble'Tnd  I“adTOrtSg  co  ™nue4  For '''examnll'^'denUlritje  ‘'“•uires  all  m. 

the  European  war  has  had  on  adver-  but  became,  in  one  way  or  another,  manSacturers  increased  their  adver- 


the  European  war  has  had  on  adver-  but  became,  in  one  way  or  another, 
tising  in  England  are  worth  rather  war-conscious  advertising.  War  is 
serious  contemplation  by  the  many,  the  Big  Business  of  Britain  today. 


wmen  seem  strange  untU  ^he  new  rating  plan  requires  all  en- 
For  example  dent^rice  jjg  month  in  advance 


tising  budgets  for  the  second  quarter 


of  the  contest  to  give  the  judges  time 
to  make  the  analysis  and  determine 


serious  contempiauon  oy  me  many,  me  cig  Business  oi  oruam  louay.  -  Quarter  for  1939  Z  • . - - wcvw..u.c 

varied  interests  in  this  countiy  which  Everything  else  stems  from  it.  Peace  .  £50  000  an  increase  of  iust  under  winners.  Both  appearance  ano 

depeud  upon  advenising  [or  large  is  a  profi.  worth  flghflpg  for.  Adver-  pL-lhik  '  Presumably  Se'  exalZal  g™"SiraT"a'kdow„  L“2 
slices  of  their  bread  and  butter,  if  tising  knows  that.  What  is  more  the  .-  -  un  for  enlistment  *  ,  breakdown  tor  Iron, 

not  for  keeping  up  the  interest  on  Government  knows  the  importance  J"®"  “P  page,  editorial  page,  society  section 

mortgages  and  mee.ing  payrolls.  of  adverting  .o  viefory,  and  is  using  u,,,,  A.  Ss.  .ha.^et  ge^rZStoltr’tt 


mortgages  and  meeting  payrolls. 

Biq  Drop  in  Volume 

The  first  item  to  be  reckoned  with 


it,  liberally 


Before  outlining  briefly  the  British  gents  itself. 


to  be  the  only  conclusion  which  pre-  ^jj-e  newspaper. 


XllC  iUot  Atcrili  A  CCXWWltCU  WAklA  - ^  -  —  -  OCriltrO  AI.OCAA.  I  .  i.  f  A  a. 

is  the  fact  that  dUplay  advertising.  Government’s  activity  in  advertising  Several  ^mpjt^t 

as  checked  monthly  in  8,500  issues  it  may  be  well  to  emphasize  the  fact  ^  ?ng  arTiled  ta  thTs  n^w 

of  newspapers,  magazines  and  trade  that  th^  digest  of  conditions  in  adver-  Apparently  shaving  soap  and  cream  The  circulation  of  the  newSapIrfte 

papers,  dropped  from  £7,603,588  to  tising  “over  there  ’  relates  exclusively  manufacturers  took  advantage  of  that  ^ 

£4  757,978  for  the  months  of  April,  to  press  advertising,  meaning  news-  Set  or  perhaps  increased  satas  ra 

May  and  dune  of,*!;  yaar  aa  agaius.  PaPf-  mSded\L'm  ofi.lTa^frau  a'dv”-  SLrSaral.rS“.ri»S 


JWay  ana  June  or  mis  year  as  agamsr  papen.,  minded  them  of  it;  at  any  rate  adver-  vided  iudees  alone  with  the  scorme 

the  figures  for  1939  for  the  same  ications,  with  newspapers  far  in^e  ^23,-  Smi 

months.  That  represents  a  slump  of  lead  of  all  other  media  combined.  The  during  the  April-May-June  quar-  u 

37.42%  for  the  three  montl^.  How-  f ter  of  1940  as  compared  with  the  same  ^  .  tt.  t  * 

ever  the  instructive  part  of  the  figures  stations  for  advertising  m  English  was  q^^^ter  for  1939.  Razor  and  razor  GetS  HlS  IllterVieW, 

is  to  bo  found  in  reviewing  the  per-  suspended  at  ^e  outbreak  of  wa^  to  manufacturers  likewUe  upped  OCrt  Mn^e  T  riTirr 

centages  by  months.  prevent  their  l^mg  employed  for  con-  advertising  budgets  by  £4.^  MUeS  LOng 

In  April  of  this  year,  when  England  Fifth  Colimn  propagan  a  an  during  this  period.  Utica,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23 — If  an  upslat€ 

and  France  had  been  at  war  with  information.  Outdoor  advertising,  an  *  au  i  d  ^  x  visitor  has  a  good  story  and  he’s  leav- 

r^rmanv  fnr  cavpti  mnntVin:  Rritich  especially  the  use  of  electric  signs,  had  9011  y  Aids  Increase  Bud9ets  next  train  before  he  can 

Shampoos  and  hair  waving  sets  tell  it  all,  hop  on  the  train  and  ride 


<&11U  X'Aail<..C  AACIU  MCCiA  OI.  W  OA  VTAbAA  .  «i  1  #  1  .i.  •  •  1.,  J 

Germany  for  seven  months,  British  especially  the  use  of  electric  signs  had 
advertisers  cut  their  newspaper  and  also  to  be  curtailed  because  of  black- 


<lUVCAtAdCAa  UUA  LAICAA  AiCWOpa^CA  CUlU  .  -  ,  j  »  ^  -  AV  aiA,  AAU^  V/11  HIC  i-xoais 

magazine  advertising  appropriations  because  they  might  be  use  added  £3,000  to  their  advertising  ap-  to  New  York  with  him  and  get  the  rest 

by  30.467o  below  their  April,  1939  ex-  by  the  enemy  as  landmarks.  propriations  for  this  quarter.  The  of  the  yarn. 

penditures.  That  was  largely  caused  Government  Buying  Space  laical  deduction  as  to  how  this  came  That’s  what  Ellis  K.  Baldwin,  Utica 

by  Germany  doing  some  appropriating  During  the  months  of  April,  May  about  is  that  with  women  making  Y.)  Observer-Dispatch  reporter 

on  her  own  by  invading  Denmark  and  and  June  the  British  Government  money  m  munitiori  factories,  music  critic,  did  when  he  met  a 

Noravay.  Concern  and  uncertainty  spent  £279,026  on  advertising  cam-  ^nd  unifonned  men  on  leave  wth  rosy-cheeked  79-year-old  gentleman 
on  the  part  of  the  advertiser  was  only  paigns,  spread  over  more  than  20  cate-  a  stroll,  the  girls  wanted  to  bushy  white  hair,  who  is  often 

a  minor  cause  for  the  slump.  Scan-  gories,  but  with  far  and  away  the  most  their  best;  and  the  beauty  prod-  mistaken  for  Judge  Landis,  at  the 

dinavia  was  England’s  chief  supplier  of  it  devoted  to  the  messages  of  the  '^^t  people  were  not  missing  any  union  station  in  Utica, 
of  wood  pulp.  Almost  simultaneously  National  Savings  Committee  and  to  chances.  turned  out  to  be  John  S 

with  the  news  that  Norway  had  been  food  rationing.  An  interesting  fea-  In  the  medicinal  field,  aspirins  and  Griffith  Ihinceton  N  J.  a  retired 
invaded  the  British  Government  ture  of  Uiis  governmental  use  of  ad-  other  headache  and  nerve  remedies  Supreme  Court  Justice  who  had  pre¬ 
clamped  down  a  rationing  schedule  vertising  is  the  fact  that  recruiting  naturally  increased  their  advertising  sjjjed  for  many  years’  in  New  York 
for  publishers  of  but  30%  of  their  has  had  so  small  a  share  of  it.  The  expenditures  during  this  period.  The  ^nd  Brooklyn  and  was  a  friend  of 

pre-war  needs.  This  was  promptly  great  outlays  have  been  devoted  to  same  was  the  case  with  indigestion  Mark  Twain  Ella  Wheeler  Wilcox  and 

followed  by  advertising  rates  being  preparing  the  people  to  face  war,  not  remedies,  and  with  reason,  considering  other  literary  figures, 

boosted  25%.  only  with  courage,  but  with  devotion  the  life  the  people  are  compelled  to  xi  u  j  •  .  i  Kic  annui 

During  May,  while  Germany  was  to  the  national  welfare,  to  do  their  live.  While  the  medical  field,  taken  .,„®.  „  just  completed 

conquering  Belgium  and  the  Nether-  parts  in  the  humbler  ways  of  food  as  a  whole  saw  a  drop  in  advertising  ^  M  TTfira  suburb 


added  £3,000  to  their  advertising  ap-  to  New  York  with  him  and  get  the  rest 
propriations  for  this  quarter.  The  of  the  yarn. 

logical  deduction  as  to  how  this  came  that’s  what  Ellis  K.  Baldwin.  Urn 
about  IS  that  with  women  makmg  (jj  y.)  Observer-Dispatch  reporter 
more  money  m  mumtiori  factories,  music  critic,  did  When  he  met  a 
and  uniformed  men  on  leave  ^mth  rosy-cheeked  79-year-old  gentleman 
time  for  a  stroll,  the  girls  wanted  to  bushy  white  hair,  who  is  often 

look  their  best;  and  the  beauty  prod-  mistaken  for  Judge  Landis,  at  the 
uct  people  were  not  missmg  any  station  in  Utica, 

cn^ncfis 

.  '  J.  .  1  /.  ,  The  man  turned  out  to  be  John  S 

In  the  medicmal  field,  aspirins  and  Griffith,  Princeton,  N.  J.,  a  retired 
other  headache  and  nerve  remedies  Supreme  Court  Justice,  who  had  pre¬ 


lands,  invading  France  and  putting  conservation,  health 
the  British  Expeditionary  Force  conservation  of  finances. 


rays  ot  looa  as  a  wnoie  saw  a  arop  m  advertising  r  enhurb 

conservation,  expenditure,  the  laxative  manufac-  i"  ^  Vw  hfS 

turere  stepped  up  their  appropriations  ,,  ,  , _ _  . 


through  the  worst  hell  in  war’s  history.  These  anoroDriations  have  been  dis-  ^be  instances  of  most  of  the  big  “  Bouquet  on  t  g  ■ 

trl“«droTfnu“b»''„'^dT.«i  Hoover.,  .he_  big  .bnf 


additional  8%  below  the  figures  for  agencies  They  have  been  pro-  increase  in  the  remedial  group  was  an  audience  that  he^^ 

the  corresponding  month  of  the  year  fg^ionaHy  produced  and  suitably  made  by  Yeast  Vite,  which  added  just 


.ne  corresponuing  momn  oi  uie  year  fesgionally  produced  an 

M  ’  “loif  ^  scheduled  for  publication 

for  May  1939.  The  70%  cut  in  avail-  rh„t  aHvprtUinv  will  . 


heduled  for  publication.  short  of  £10,000  to  its  advertising  in- 

That  advertising  will  continue  to  vestment  for  these  three  months. 


able  newsprint  supplies  resifiting  from  define  seems  inevitable  for  the  Brit-  Governmental  restrictions 


a  distance  of  250  miles,  and  back.  The 
reporter  boarded  the  midnight  out  (J 
New  York  and  was  back  at  his 

r»n  fimo  fVio  frkllrkwinct  mominC  WltT. 


that  was 


of  humar. 


r^iomng,  and  the  25%  increase  Government  is  determined  to  pre-  played  havoc  with  many  advertising  xu  ,  f  ii  r  h 

in  advertising  rates  ^  established  m  unnecessary  spending  on  the  part  schedules.  Motor  cars  have  practic- 

AprU  accci^t  for  only  a  part  of  this  people.  Production  will  also  ally  stopped  advertising,  and  will  con- 

ec  me.  ^e  fact  is  that  there  was  increasingly  curtailed  in  the  fields  tinue  to  decrease,  as  no  one  can  now  " 

no  enough  newspaper  space  to  be  luxury  and  semi-luxury  products,  buy  a  car  without  a  government  per-  /^snnrcD  n  P  VI 

l^d.  Advertisers  practically  ^  number  of  other  mit.  Gasoline  and  oil,  also  once  heavy  CARRIER  GETS  D.F.M 

s  n  mg  m  me  ^d  taking  whatever  ^g^es  not  absolutely  essential  to  the  spenders  for  space,  have  dropped  out  Sergeant  George  William  V 

ey  CO  get.  ven  so  the  drop  m  v^,elfare  of  the  nation.  The  newspa-  entirely.  All  the  stocks  of  such  com-  head,  former  Toronto  Star  carrw 

®^.®*^mture,  considered  pgj.g  ^gye  shown  considerable  in-  panies  have  been  pooled  and  the  cur-  been  awarded  the  Distinguished 


CARRIER  GETS  D.F.M. 


spenders  for  space,  have  dropped  out  Sergeant  George  William  White- 
entirely.  All  the  stocks  of  such  com-  head,  former  Toronto  Star  carrier  Iwi 
panies  have  been  pooled  and  the  cur-  been  awarded  the  Distinguished  Flj 


1  „  '.u  considered  pgj.g  ^gye  shown  considerable  in-  panies  have  been  pooled  and  the  cur-  been  awarded  the  Distinguished  Fly- 

aong  wih  t  e  increase  in  rates,  re-  ggnuity  in  meeting  these  stresses.  The  rent  name  for  gasoline  is  “Pool.”  ing  Medal  “for  outstanding  accoW- 

su  ..e  in  a  ar  greater  loss  m  Image  usual  four-column  newspaper  has  been  Cigarette  advertising,  one  of  the  very  plishments  with  the  Royal  Air  For« 

than  IS  mdicated  by  the  loss  m  rev-  converted  into  a  five-column  page,  largest  users  of  space,  has  dropped  over  a  period  of  time.”  Whitehead 

^  ^  ^  there  has  been  a  reduction  in  the  size  to  about  half  its  1939  advertising  who  is  24  years  old,  serves  as  the  rear 

Advertising  Didn't  Surrender  of  many  papers  as  well  as  in  the  num-  appropriation.  gunner  in  a  Blenheim  bomber.  R®' 


Advertising  Didn't  Surrender  of  many  pape 

With  June  witnessing  the  entry  of  ber  of  pages.  ucc  m  uur  <— x--.,  _ _ _ 

Italy  into  active  war,  with  France  sur-  With  the  exception  of  technical  same  manner,  there  is  still  food  for  aircraftman  to  sergeant.  He  workec 

rendering,  with  Russia  grabbing  sec-  journals,  which  never  secured  more  considerable  thought  as  to  just  what  his  way  to  England  four  years  ago  «; 

tions  of  Rumania,  with  Britain  alone  than  a  very  modest  share  of  the  ad-  will  happen  here  when  we  are  in  the  a  cattle  boat  and  then  joined  the  Roy»- 

on  its  feet  to  face  the  victorious  axis  vertising  expenditure,  the  big  London  war.  Air  Force. 


appropriation.  gunner  in  a  Blenheim  bomber,  ne- 

While  “it  can’t  happen  here”  in  the  cently  he  was  elevated  from 


pOR  SEPTEMBER  28,  1940 


Report  to  the 

Newspaper  Publishers  Committee 


l^IFTY-FOUR  days  ago,  gentlemen,  you 
^  approved  a  basic  plan  which  you 
believed  would  effectively  accomplish  a 
double-edged  purpose : 

1.  Portray  the  social  and  economic  value 
of  newspapers  (o  the  public. 

2.  Demonstrate  the  sound  worth  of 
American  newspapers  as  a  medium  of 
advertising. 

By  September  26th,  302  publishers  had 
joined  the  Committee  and  agreed  to  run  the 
campaign.  Their  combined  circulation  totals 
7,823,578.  More  acceptances  are  being 
received  daily  and  a  thoroughly  representa¬ 
tive  cross-secti(m  of  newspapers  throughout 
the  country  is  carrying  your  copy.  The 
starting  dates  were  Tuesday,  September  17, 
in  some  states,  September  24  and  October  1 
in  others. 

The  copy  as  you  know,  is  under  the  by-line 
of  your  chairman.  Here  is  an  extract  from 
one  of  the  early  advertisements: 

"Did  you  ever  think  what  makes  you 
free? 

Our  form  of  government?  Democracy? 

‘’'Correct.  But  when  men  set  out  to 
govern  themselves  —  instea*!  of  leaving 
the  joh  to  a  king  or  a  dictator  or  a  master 
— they  must  know  how. 

■‘Knowing  how  to  govern  yourself  means 
that  you  must  know  what  is  going  on  in 
your  town,  in  your  state,  in  the  nation. 
And,  also,  it  means  that  you  must  know  how¬ 
to  safeguard  what  you  earn,  get  good  values 
for  your  money — for  no  man  is  truly  free 
who  is  without  money  enough  to  buy  the 
necessities  of  life. 

“And  where  can  a  man  learn  about  what 
is  going  on? 

‘"In  the  newspaper,  of  course.  Out  of  the 
news — the  good,  the  had,  the  cruel  and  the 
just  news — you  and  every  free  American 
get  the  facts  by  which  you  decide  on  the 
men  and  the  laws  and  the  customs  that 
safeguard  your  freedom. 

“Ami  don't  forget  that  you  also  get  your 
sense  of  values,  your  ability  to  pick  out  the 


necessities  and  satisfactions  of  life  from  the 
newspapers.  The  'ads*  are  signposts  in  the 
forest.  They  tell  you  exactly  what  you 
can  get  for  your  money  and  where  you 
can  get  it.’* 

At  the  instance  of  the  Committee  there  has 
been  prepared  a  small-sized  adaptation  of 
the  campaign  suitable  for  the  weekly 
papers  and  it  is  being  offered  immediately 
to  the  entire  10.000  weeklies. 

It  can  be  reported  that  the  enthusiasm 
for  the  campaign  has  been  flattering  and 
pleasing  indeed  to  those  who  have  contacted 
the  publishers.  Many  of  the  letters  of  ac¬ 
ceptance  have  carried  commendatory  notes; 
the  publishers  who  have  already  begun  the 
campaign  arc  reporting  an  excellent  reader 
reception  and  evidences  of  wide  effective¬ 
ness. 

The  plan  involves,  as  you  know,  the 
development  and  dissemination  of  mer¬ 
chandising  and  collateral  material.  One 
example  of  this  is  the  sending  of  reproduc¬ 
tions  of  this  report  (by  EDITOR  &  PI  B- 
LISHER)  to  all  advertisers  who  spent 
$50,000  or  over  during  the  last  year. 

This  campaign  is  of  especial  interest  to  the 
businessmen  of  the  nation.  It  is  not  only  an 
effective  example  of  the  use  of  newspaper 
space;  it  is  a  great  educational  force  directed 
to  the  public.  It  will  give  millions  of  con¬ 
sumers  a  wdiolly  new  appreciation  of  the 
integrity  of  newspapers  and  the  honesty, 
worth  and  necessity  of  newspaper  advertis¬ 
ing.  under  the  American  wav  of. life. 


The  Committee,  and,  in  fact,  the  neicspaper- 
puhlishing  industry,  is  to  be  congratulated  for  the 
spirit  of  unity  and  co-operation  it  has  shown  in 
the  launching  of  this  campaign.  And  this  report 
would  not  be  complete  without  an  expression  of 
thanks  to  your  state  and  regional  chairmen  and 
to  many  individual  publishers  for  their  interest 
and  their  hard  tvork. 

J.  Walter  Thompson  Company, 

STANLEY  RESOK,  President. 


What  publishers  are  saying: 

New  York  slate  publisher: 

“I  am  in  deep  and  hearty  accord  with 
your  plan.” 

Pennsylvania  publisher: 

“The  entire  plan  has  our  wholehearted 
approval  and  support  ...  it  should 
receive  the  enthusiastic  co-operation 
of  every  worth-while  paper  in  Anier- 


Ohio  publisher: 

“I  am  delighted  that  this  very  worth¬ 
while  and  necessary  program  is  about 
to  get  under  way.” 

Head  of  Western  stale  assucialinn : 
“Personally,  1  am  very  happy  to  sec 
this  program  started;  it  is  a  unified 
plan  of  promotion  for  which  there  has 
been  a  crying  need  for  years.” 


Florida  publisher: 

“We  all  feel  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
things  of  its  kind  we  have  seen.” 

Alabama  publisher: 

“The  promotional  campaign  has  suc¬ 
cessfully  passed  the  diagnosis  of  my 
super-Scotch  comptroller  and  has  the 
enthusiastic  endorsement  of  my  adver¬ 
tising  director  and  myself.” 


LVIII 


EDITOR  & 


P  U  B  L  I  S  HER^FOl 


A.  'V.  Huckle 


SNPA  Chief's 
Career  Like 
Alger  Story 

A.  W.  Huckle,  Rock  HiU, 

S.  C.,  Publisher.  Made 
Good  in  Small  Town 

By  HARPER  GAULT 

News  Editor,  Rock  Hill  Evening 

Herald 

Horatio  Alger,  who  wrote  stories 
about  small  town  boys  making  good, 
never  heard  about  publisher  A.  W. 
Huckle  of  the 
Rock  Hill  (S.  C.) 

Evening  Herald. 

But  Mr.  Alger 
never  penned  a 
more  convincing 
piece  of  fiction 
than  the  story  of 
editor  Huckle, 

35,  whose  sig¬ 
nificant  success 
in  the  small 
to^v'n  publishing 
field  was 
crowned  last 
spring  by  his 
election  as  president  of  the  Southern 
Newspaper  Publishers’  Association. 

Publishers  of  metropolitan  papers 
with  six -figur  e  circulations  and  small 
town  publishers  as  well  joined  in 
bestowing  the  honor  on  the  South 
Carolina  editor  as  a  recognition  of 
his  keen  business  ability  and  as  a 
reward  for  his  faithful  service  to  the 
association.  It  was  the  first  time  in 
the  40-year  history  of  SNPA  that  the 
nearly  300  dailies  of  Dixie  had  given 
the  presidency  to  a  publisher  of  a 
paper  of  less  than  10,000  circulation. 
The  Dixie  publishers  had  learned  in 
the  eight  years  editor  Huckle  had 
served  on  their  board  of  directors  that 
once  he  undertakes  a  job  he  sees  it 
through. 

Troincd  the  Hard  Way 

Editor  Huckle  got  his  newspaper 
training  the  hard  way.  Son  of  a 
Methodist  preacher  who  came  to  this 
country  from  England  seeking  a  bet¬ 
ter  climate,  Arthur  Huckle  was  bom 
in  St.  Clair,  Michigan.  The  elder 
Huckle,  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  G.,  died 
when  Arthur  was  a  year  and  a  half 
old. 

One  of  his  first  jobs  was  delivering 
papers.  He  delivered  the  Port  Huron 
Tinies-Herald  in  St.  Clair.  A  few 
years  later,  at  15.  he  became  corre¬ 
spondent  in  his  home  town  for  the 
same  paper.  In  Albion  College  he 
continued  to  get  ahead  the  hard  way. 
While  in  college  he  corresponded  for 
the  Detroit,  Chicago,  and  Grand 
Rapids  papers. 

After  college  he  went  in  business 
w'ith  his  brother,  T.  Oliver  Huckle, 
who  is  now  publisher  of  the  Cadillac 
(Ivlich.)  News.  The  Huckle  brothers 
owned  the  Osceola  County  Herald,  a 
weekly  published  at  Reed  City,  Mich. 
They  merged  their  weekly  with  the 
town’s  opposition  along  with  pap>ers 
in  LeRoy  and  Hersey  and  then  Arthur 
bought  cut  Oliver  who  moved  on  to 
a  new  field. 

In  1922  Arthur  Huckle  sold  out  his 
Reed  City  interests  and  purchased 
what  one  prospective  buyer  called 
a  pile  of  junk,  the  Rock  Hill  Herald. 
The  Herald  had  a  circulation  of  less 
than  1,500  and  some  of  the  equip¬ 
ment  could  qualify  very  well  as  junk. 

Today,  the  paper’s  circulation  has 
more  than  tripled,  the  daily  has  the 
best  equipment  money  can  buy,  it 
owns  its  own  home  in  an  impressive- 
jppearing  two  story  building. 

In  1926  Mr.  Huckle  invested  in 


Martinsville,  Va.  and  has  an  interest 
ill  the  Martinsville  Daily  Bulletin,  of 
which  Wm.  A.  Barnes  is  now  pub¬ 
lisher.  In  1929  he  invested  in  Golds¬ 
boro,  N.  C.  and  is  interested  in  the 
News- Argus,  of  which  Talbot  Patrick 
is  publisher.  In  1935,  he,  with  Mr. 
Patrick  and  other  associates,  invested 
in  the  Concord  (N.  C.)  Tribune. 

The  Herald’s  editorial  columns  are 
still  his  very  own  stamping  ground 
and  he’s  not  the  kind  of  editor  to  let 
George  do  his  daily  stint  for  him.  He 
IS  in  daily  conferences  with  the  cir¬ 
culation,  news,  and  advertising  de¬ 
partments.  The  slightest  friction  in 
the  realm  of  country  correspondence 
or  the  fact  that  a  carrier  boy  tossed 
a  paper  through  somebody’s  window 
gets  his  personal  attention. 

Arthur  Huckle  is  a  family  man.  He 
married  the  former  Miss  Inis  Gillis 
cf  Lexington,  Ky.,  and  they  have  two 
daughters.  He  is  a  public  spirited 
citizen  not  unmindful  of  the  fact  his 
community  has  given  much  to  him. 

Aside  from  his  family,  the  new 
SNPA  president  has  little  diversion 
from  what  most  men  call  work. 
Arthur  Huckle  never  learned  to  play 
because  boys  who  start  assuming  re¬ 
sponsibilities  at  12  seldom  learn  to 
play  as  other  boys.  But  oftentimes 
their  work  is  their  play.  That  may 
be  true  of  Arthur  Huckle.  If  so,  he 
excels  at  his  play. 

Bottle  of  the  'Colas' 

In  Wilmington,  Del. 

The  status  of  approximately  280 
manufacturers  and  thousands  of  bot¬ 
tlers  of  various  soft  drinks  using  the 
name  “Cola”  will  be  decided  in  the 
court  battle  now  progressing  in  Wil¬ 
mington,  Del.,  in  which  the  Coca  Cola 
Company,  Atlanta,  is  seeking  to  re¬ 
strain  the  Nehi  Corporation  of  Co¬ 
lumbus,  Ga.,  from  using  the  word  in 
its  “Royal  Crown  Cola.”  Coca  Cola 
seeks  an  injunction  and  an  account¬ 
ing. 

The  case  opened  Sept.  16  in  chancery 
court.  Nehi  claims  the  word  “Cola” 
is  the  name  of  a  tropical  nut  which 
has  been  known  as  such  for  cen¬ 
turies  and  that  Coca  Cola  has  no  ex¬ 
clusive  claim  to  it.  Coca  Cola  avers 
the  term  is  fanciful  and  that  its  ex¬ 
ploitation  of  the  name  through  adver¬ 
tising  has  strengthened  its  claim  to 
ownership. 

Price  Gilbert,  Jr.,  vice-president  of 
Coca  Cola  in  charge  of  advertising, 
testified  the  company  spent  $102,751,- 
657  for  advertising  from  1892  to  1939. 
About  $8,000,000  was  spent  last  year, 
he  said. 

The  trial  is  expected  to  take  more 
than  a  month. 

■ 

Lewis  Compton  Lauds 
Advertising  Men 

National  defense,  like  all  phases  of 
our  national  existence,  must  be  sold  to 
the  American  people  in  order  to  be 
successful,”  Lewis  Compton,  Assistant 
Secretary  of  the  Navy,  told  the  Ad¬ 
vertising  Club  of  Baltimore,  Md.,  at  a 
dinner  recently. 

“I  realize  and  fully  appreciate  the 
importance  that  advertising  has  played 
in  this  Nation’s  rise  to  the  most  pow¬ 
erful  industrial  position  the  world  has 
ever  known,”  he  continued.  “Adver¬ 
tising  does  indeed  hold  an  unique 
place  in  our  American  way  of  life. 
Not  only  in  times  of  peace  but  in  times 
of  national  emergency  as  well,  the  ad¬ 
vertising  fraternity  has  always  done 
its  share  and  may  be  wholly  de¬ 
pended  upon  to  do  it  again.  The 
country  is  fortunate  in  that  it  has 
been  able  to  enlist  the  co-operation  of 
advertising  men  and  women  in  this 
hour  of  emergency.” 


PLAQUE  DEDICATED 

Medina,  N.  Y.,  Sept.  23— A  stranwJ’ 

_ t  *1 _ HT  : 


be  cremated  and  the  “ashes  mingled 
with  the  earth  at  the  roots  of  the 
tree,  that  he  may  live  again  in  the 
life  of  the  tree.”  He  died,  April  28 
1939. 

LA.  BANS  SALES  TAX 

Louisiana  has  joined  the  states 
which  no  longer  have  sales  tax  legis¬ 
lation.  Repeal  legislation  enacted  by 
this  year’s  legislature,  which  ad¬ 
journed  recently,  calls  for  a  halt  of 
tax  token  payments  on  Dec.  3L 
Louisiana  will  be  the  eighth  state  to 
give  up  the  sales  tax.  States  which 
in  recent  years  have  abandoned  it  are; 
New  York,  in  1934;  Vermont  and  New 
Jersey,  in  1935,  and  Idaho,  Kentucky, 
Maryland  and  Oregon  in  1936. 


PAPER  FOR  FUEL 


Publishers  who  have  so  many  retrurns,  bad 
copies,  back  numbers,  etc.,  they  don't  know 
what  to  do  with  them  may  learn  some¬ 
thing  from  this  man  in  Geneva,  Switzer¬ 
land,  who  is  marketing  a  gadget  for  com¬ 
pressing  newspapers  into  small  balls  for 
use  as  fuel. 


DROPS  PROSECUTION  MANAGES  STATION 

.^RON,  O.,  Sept.  23 — Kenneth  Ke- 


St.  Louis,  Sept.  23 — Lawrence  Mil 
ler,  62-year-old  painter  who  threw  advertising  director  for  the  old 

rocks  through  three  plate  glass  win-  Akron  Times-Press,  has  been  named 
dows  in  the  Post-Dispatch  building  commercial  manager  for  WAKR, 
Sept.  6,  was  released  Sept.  21  after  a  Akron’s  newest  radio  station  now  un¬ 
representative  of  the  paper  said  no  der  construction,  S.  Bernard  BeA, 
prosecution  was  desired.  The  man  WAKR  owner,  has  announced.  Kee- 
said  he  threw  the  stones  in  objection  gan  was  with  the  Times-Press  bom 
to  an  editorial  in  the  paper  criticizing  1928  to  1938  when  he  was  transferred 
President  Roosevelt  for  the  50-des-  to  the  Indianapolis  Times,  ScriK>s- 
troyer  deal.  Howard  daily. 


Ordor  your  ropy  no$rI 

A  THE  STORY 

Qk  U  OF  NEWS 

®  Bv  Oliver  Gramling 


This  is.  a  look  llua  every  newi-papeniiaii  will  want  to  read, 
to  own.  and  to  keep.  It  is  not  only  the  story  of  the  only 
world-wide,  non-i)rofit  newsgathering  association  as  it  grew 
from  pigeon  post  and  pony  express  to  telegraph  and  wireless 
with  a  daily  news  report  of  over  1.000,000  words.  It  is  the  story 
of  news  itself  from  the  heginning  of  systematic  newsgathering  to 
the  present  lime. 

The  working  newspaperman  emerges  from  anonymity  in  th’ 
stories  of  the  great  newshreaks  of  a  hundred  years — the  shoot¬ 
ing  of  Lincoln,  the  Johnstown  flood,  the  San  Francisco  earth- 
'quake,  the  Spanish  and  World  Wars,  the  Lindbergh  kid¬ 
napping,  the  great  political  conventions  and  campaigns.  Here 
arc  the  stories  behind  the  stories 
that  went  out  over  the  wires. 
.\nd  it  contains,  also,  a  full, 
frank  statement  on  the  relation- 

personnel,  with  special  reference 
Newspaper  Guild. 


This  fascinating  hook  belongs  in  the 
library  of  every  man  and  woman 
nhi'se  livelihood  is  in  the  newspaper 
field,  it  will  be  publishetl  on  iicto- 
osk  your  bookseller  now  to 
reserve  a  copy  so  that  y€  u  may  be 
sure  of  receiving  a  first  editittn  copy; 
ttr  ttrder  from  the  publishers,  50b 
pages;  profusely  illustrated  with 
diawings  by  Henry  C,  Harrow;  with 
index.  Price  $3,50, 


FARRAR  &  RINEHART 

Publishers 

232  Madison  Avenue,  New  York  City 
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-  ★  ★  ★  - 

“Freedom 

of 

Radio” 

When  the  Founding  Fathers  wrote 
the  Bill  of  Rights  and  included  it 
*  in  the  Constitution,  Article  I  said 
in  part,  “Congress  shall  make  no 
law  .  .  .  abridging  the  freedom  of 
speech  or  of  the  press.”  Had  Radio 
been  invented  at  that  time  it  un¬ 
doubtedly  would  have  been  ac¬ 
corded  the  same  consideration  as 
the  Press. 

Ever  since  the  first  radio  broadcast 
— the  freedom  of  Radio — like  the 
freedom  of  the  Press  has  played  a 


powerful  part  in  the  progress  of 
America.  And  NBC  has  led  the 
way. 

Freedom  of  the  Press  and  freedom 
of  Radio  is  especially  important  in 
critical  times  like  these.  America 
wants  to  know  the  facts.  And  just 
as  a  free  Press  prints  them  so  free¬ 
dom  of  Radio  brings  them  into 
countless  homes  on  the  wings  of 
NBC  networks  and  stations.  In  this 
way,  NBC  and  Radio,  again,  serve 
in  the  public  interest. 


NATIONAL  BROADCASTING  COMPANY 

World’s  Greatest  Broadcasting  System 
A  Radio  Corporation  of  America  Service 
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EDITOR  &  PUBLISHER 


Press  Is  Most  Useful 
Utility  of  Democracy 

By  MANCHESTER  BODDY 

President  and  Publisher,  Los  Angeles  News 


OUR  SUBJECT  is:  “The  Newspaper, 
Cornerstone  of  Democracy.” 

This  does  not  mean,  as  it  seems  to 
infer,  that  the  newspaper  in  itself  is 
the  foundation  upon  which  democ¬ 
racy  rests.  Rather,  the  newspaper  is 
evidence  that  democracy,  in  fact,  does 
exist.  Great  newspapers  are  the  in¬ 
evitable  products  of  democracy,  but 
democracy  is  not  necessarily  the  prod¬ 
uct  of  newspapers. 

Kings,  dictators,  collectivist  govern¬ 
ments  all  rely  heavily  upwn  con¬ 
trolled  journals  that  are  mistakenly 
called  newspapers. 

Organ  of  Democracy 
The  composite  newspaper  as  we  see 
it  in  Los  Angeles  today  is  the  organ 
of  democracy.  It  is  not  the  master 
of  democracy;  it  is  not  necessarily  the 
creator  of  democratic  principles.  Pri¬ 
marily,  it  is  living  evidence  of  the  ex¬ 
tent  to  which  democracy  actually  ex¬ 
ists  and  functions  in  America. 

Years  ago  an  aspiring  journalist 
asked  a  philosopher  to  explain  what 
one  had  to  do  to  make  a  newspaper 
successful.  The  old  man,  with  a 
twinkle  in  his  eye,  said;  “Very  simple, 
my  son.  Just  comfort  the  afflicted 
and  afflict  the  comfortable.  Do  this 
consistently  and  success  is  assured.” 

In  this  day  and  age  it  takes  viuch 
more  than  that  to  make  a  successful 
newspaper!  It  has  come  to  be  a  com¬ 
munity’s  most  useful  utility.  Only  in 
the  newspaper  can  you  find  the  ex¬ 
haustive  compilation  of  facts  and  fig¬ 
ures,  without  which  you  could  scarce¬ 
ly  carry  on  your  day’s  work. 

This  service  is  accepted  by  the  av¬ 
erage  reader  as  casually  as  he 
breathes  the  air  or  basks  in  the  sun¬ 
shine.  Yet.  millions  of  dollars  are  in¬ 
volved  in  maintaining  this  apparently 
simple,  routine  news  service. 

More  than  140,000  men  and  women, 
plus  an  annual  expenditure  of  ap¬ 
proximately  $25,000,000  per  year,  rep¬ 
resent  part  of  the  “energy”  required. 

100,000  on  Local  Staffs 
More  than  500,000  miles  of  telegraph 
and  telephone  wires  are  utilized  by 
these  news  associations.  In  addition, 
there  are  more  than  100,000  men  and 
women  employed  on  local  staffs — to 
say  nothing  of  the  vast  army  of  tech¬ 
nicians  and  skilled  workers  who  are 
employed  in  the  regular  business  of 
“getting  out”  your  newspaper. 

Perhaps  it  is  only  a  coincidence,  but 
the  fact  remains  that  the  greatest  ad¬ 
vance  in  education,  in  the  arts,  in 
science,  in  industry,  in  commerce — 
the  most  rapid  gains  toward  higher 
standards  of  living — all  have  taken 
place  within  the  past  seventy  years 
since  the  discovery  of  wood  pulp  pa¬ 
per  and  the  perfection  of  high-speed 
printing  equipment. 

Strictly  speaking,  the  publication  of 
current  news  and  opinion  is  not  re¬ 
stricted  to  the  daily  newspaper.  The 
newspaper  is  merely  the  most  reliable 
method  of  publication — its  very  life  is 
dependent  upon  its  sincerity,  intelli¬ 
gence,  honesty  and  accuracy.  These 
are  guaranteed  by  the  extent  of  man¬ 
power  and  capital  invested. 

The  most  common  form  of  publica¬ 
tion  of  cxirrent  news  and  opinion  is 
the  oldest — gossip.  This  form  of  pub¬ 
lication  preceded  the  book,  the  maga¬ 
zine,  the  newspaper  and  the  radio.  It 
is  still  the  most  potent  power  in  the 
community,  but,  unfortunately,  it  is 
seldom  sincere,  intelligent,  honest  or 
accurate.  Yet  the  very  person  who 


chooses  7iot  to  believe  “what  you  read 
in  the  papers”  often  is  the  very  one 
who  does  believe  what  the  most  irre¬ 
sponsible  rumor-monger  tells  him! 

I  recall  the  story  of  an  atrocious 
murder  that  was  committed  in  Los 
Angeles  nearly  a  decade  ago.  Some- 


Manchester  Boddy 

one  “published” — through  the  medium 
of  gossip — that  the  son  of  a  high  gov¬ 
ernment  official  was  implicated  in  the 
commission  of  the  crime.  Not  a  word 
of  that  gossip  ever  appeared  in  pub¬ 
lic  print,  because  no  newspaper  would 
think  of  using  such  a  wild  story. 
Yet.  that  story  gathered  such  mo¬ 
mentum  that  soon  it  became  known 
to  so  many  citizens  as  to  constitute 
a  grave  scandal.  After  a  week,  the 
innocent  victims  of  that  report  called 
upon  the  newspapers  and  asked  them, 
for  mercy’s  sake,  to  please  print  the 
rumor — and  deprive  it  of  its  power 
with  appropriate  and  authentic  de¬ 
nials. 

Almost  every  day  “faithful  readers  ' 
complain  that  publishers  do  not  use 
the  “power  of  the  press”  to  more  or 
less  immediately  solve  the  problems 
of  the  world,  the  nation,  the  state — or. 
at  least — of  the  city. 

Produ'^t  of  Co-operative  Effort 

Now  we  have  the  deepest  sympathy 
for  those  who  register  this  time-hon¬ 
ored  complaint.  Moreover,  we  know 
of  nothing  more  difficult  to  endure 
than  the  trials  and  tribulations  that 
have  haunted  the  homes  of  the  nation 
during  this  depression.  A  commu¬ 
nity  is  a  collection  of  families  and.  as 
such,  it  presents  problems  to  a  news¬ 
paper  in  about  the  same  ratio  and  of 
the  same  disturbing  nature  as  the  in¬ 
dividual  family  presents  to  the  man 
concerned  with  its  welfare.  And  a 
newspaper  is  just  about  as  powerless 
to  solve  the  problems  of  a  collection 
of  families  as  is  t’le  average  Ameri¬ 
can  to  solve  the  i.idividual  problems 
of  his  own  family. 

A  newspaper  is  far  more  than  the 
length  and  shadow  of  its  publisher 
or  its  editor.  A  newspaper  is,  and  by 
its  very  nature  must  be,  the  product 
of  co-operative  effort  on  the  part  of 
literally  thousands  of  men  and  women 
v/ho  devote  their  talents  and  their 
lives  to  creating  what  you  buy  when 
you  exchange  your  nickles  and  pen¬ 
nies  for  that  eagerly  sought  and 
quickly  forgotten  daily  newspaper. 

The  reporters  and  special  writers 
are  not  dipsomaniacs  and  neurotics  as 


our  friends  in  the  motion  picture  in¬ 
dustry  so  often  make  them  appear  on 
the  screen.  Again,  they  are  not  the 
romantic,  flip,  adventurers  and  ad¬ 
venturesses.  As  a  whole,  they  are 
probably  the  best  informed  lot  of  men 
and  women  in  the  world.  As  a  whole, 
they  deserve  vastly  more  considera¬ 
tion  than  has  thus  far  been  accorded 
them. 

What  a  Rcportar  Mutt  Know 

The  well-rounded  newspaper  re¬ 
porter  must  not  only  be  possessed  of 
a  general  knowledge,  but  must  be  a 
specialist  in  the  minute  workings  of 
federal,  state,  county,  city,  and  school 
district  governments.  At  the  same 
time,  he  must  know  the  personnel  and 
keep  track  of  the  activities  of  the 
forces  of  invisible  government  that 
haunt  every  unit  of  our  established 
institutions.  In  this  day  of  highly 
complicated  economics,  he  must  know 
as  much  as  the  college  professor.  He 
must  understand  the  intricate  details 
of  high  finance.  He  must  reflect  the 
misery  of  the  bread  line,  and  the 
glamour  of  the  banquet  hall. 

Practically  every  gathering  con¬ 
cerned  with  social  studies  discuss 
subjects  like  these:  ‘The  influence 
of  the  press  on  religion,  education, 
youth,  politics,  war,  peace,  industry, 
etc.”  I  am  not  sure  but  that  this  en¬ 
tire  line  of  reasoning  should  be  re¬ 
versed. 

What  of  the  influence  of  youth,  ed¬ 
ucation,  religion,  politics,  war  and 
peace  on  newspapers?  Democracy 
.•should  not  seek  to  create  a  governing 
estate  of  its  newspapers.  To  do  so 
would  be  to  destroy  democracy.  And 
this  would  be  true  regardless  of  how 
;  ble  or  how  honest  or  how  benevolent 
the  proprietor  of  the  press  might  be. 

In  a  government  like  ours — founded 
by  the  people  and  managed  by  the 
people — there  can  be  Jio  power  su¬ 


perior  to  the  people.  Thus,  if  there  ** 
Is  any  bludgeoning  to  be  done,  it  must  ^ 
be  done  by  the  people,  to  the  people 
and  for  the  people.  And  not  by  the 
press  as  an  over-lord  above  the  peo¬ 
ple. 

If  there  are  complaints  to  be  made 
against  the  shortcomings  of  democ¬ 
racy,  if  there  are  to  be  demands  for 
more  honesty  and  efficiency  in  gov¬ 
ernment,  they  must  be  made  by  the 
people.  As  Calvin  Coolidge  so  aptly 
said  in  his  memorable  speech  deliv¬ 
ered  in  Philadelphia  nearly  twenty 
years  ago:  “The  government  of  the 
past  could  fairly  be  characterized  as 
a  device  for  maintaining,  in  perpe¬ 
tuity,  the  place  and  position  of  certain 
privileged  classes.  The  government  of 
the  United  States  is  a  device  for  main¬ 
taining,  in  perpetuity,  the  right  of  the 
people — with  the  ultimate  extinction 
of  all  privileged  classes.” 

Let  us  not,  then,  in  the  quest  for 
leadership,  make  of  the  people’s  press, 
a  “privileged  class.” 

Common  Denominator 

Your  daily  newspaper  is  the  cor¬ 
nerstone  of  democracy  only  as  long 
as  it  remains  a  common  denominator. 

If  it  takes  the  place  of  the  imiversity, 
it  may  render  a  profound  service,  but 
it  ceases  to  be  the  personification  of 
democracy.  If  it  becomes  an  advo¬ 
cate  exclusively  on  behalf  of  a  pres¬ 
sure  group,  it  may  be  rendering  the 
highest  possible  service  to  civiliza¬ 
tion,  but  it  will  cease  to  be  a  newspa¬ 
per.  A  newspaper  may  jam  its  pages 
with  advertising  and  thus  set  in  mo¬ 
tion  a  great  wave  of  prosperity  upon 
which  the  entire  nation  moves  to 
higher  levels  of  economic  activity,  but 
when  it  does  this  at  the  expense  of  its 
news  content,  it  ceases  to  be  the 
organ  of  democracy  and  becomes  the 
abject  servant  of  a  section  of  democ- 
(Continued  on  page  LXII). 


A  "MUST  "/ 

V  BRIDGEPORT,  CONN. 

...  a  city 


1 —  Industrial  Capital  of  Connecticut 

2—  Nearly  400  Manufacturing  Plants  Humming  With  Activity 

3 —  Weekly  Payroll,  August,  1940,  UP  27.05% 

4 —  Building  Permits,  August,  1940,  UP  952.42% 

5 —  Postal  Receipts,  August,  1940,  UP  10.98% 

6 —  Electricity  Generated,  August,  1940,  UP  20.38% 

7—  Bank  Debits,  August,  1940,  UP  15.63% 

8 —  Savings  Deposits,  August,  1940,  UP  3.46% 


✓  BRIDGEPORT  TIMES-STAR 

...  a  ^^must**  medium 

1 —  Reaches  over  32,000  able-to-buy  families  whose  annual 
retail  purchases  exceed  $50,000,000. 

2—  Reaches  over  63%  of  the  44,734  families  in  the  ABC  City 
Zone  who  buy  some  English  afternoon  paper. 

3 —  Effective  coverage  in  what  is  conceded  to  be  one  of  Amer¬ 
ica’s  leading  industrial  markets,  at  the  economical  rate  of 
9  cents  a  line. 


®mes(=fetar 

Founded  W  hen  W  ashinplon  Was  President 

National  Representative:  SMALL,  BREWER  &  KENT,  Inc. 
CHICAGO  NEW  YORK  BOSTON 
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As  One  Newspaperman 

To  Another  Clarence  Streit  speaking 


You've  lieanl  of  “Union  Now” — the  proposal  to  form  before  the  <lea»I- 
line  a  Fe<leral  Union  of  the  Uniterl  States  with  other  folk  who  feel  as  you 
and  I  do  about  the  freedom  of  the  press,  'ueginning  with  the  Canadians. 
British.  Irish,  Australians,  New  Zealanders,  South  Africans.  Here’s  a  little 
lip  for  what  it's  worth.  “Union  Now”  didn't  make  the  front  page  with  a 
streamer  headline  for  the  last  time  when  a  New  York  daily  bannererl  this 
the  other  day: 

BRITISH  CONSIDER  UNION  WITH  U.  S. 

CABINET  WILLING,  SAYS  ATTLEE 

Maybe  you  remember  that  di.spatch.  Meml)er  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  evidently  impressed  by  all  the  sleani 
l)ehind  the  idea  of  Union  Now  (instead  of  af- 
ter  Hitler’s  put  the  press  to  l)e<l) ,  feared  it 

might  pass  Parliament  l)efore  he  knew  it.  Per-  |X  IXIES  PA^ 
haps  he  rememl>ere<l  how  Churchill  propose<l  IlNlt 

—out  of  a  stormy  sky  last  June — that  France 

join  with  Britain  on  the  Union  Now  basis  .  .  .  but  ♦  *  •  Here’s  on( 

pn.po«Ml  it  just  two  v^es  too  late  to  keep  the  j, 

Irencli  fighting  for  freedom  of  the  press.  - 

Perhaps  that  Member  of  Parliament  figured  where  we  e 

Uncle  Sam,  with  his  reputation  for  seeing  the 
point  quick  and  acting  fast,  would  outdo  Church- 
ill  III  proposing  Lnion  Now  before  Mttzen-und-  „ 

,/o»«cr  silence  the  old  Thunderer  in  Lon.loii.  Rr7, 

Ever  think  of  that-Gia-bbels  editing  The  Times,  f “P 
the  Man.hester  Guardian,  other  veteran  cham-  ^ 

pious  of  our  way  of  the  press.'  , _  ■ 

.\nyway.  that  Memlier  of  Parliament  asked  and  .  ,  ,  ' 

’  got  the  Cabinet  to  jiromise  right  away  that  it  !*  ■  , 

would  give  full  opportunty  for  discussion  liefore  P 

taking  anv  decision  on  l.iiion  lietween  the  1).  n.  A.  i-  •.  j  c 

ami  the  British  Commonwealth.  So  that  London  .  .*****" 

,  • ,  lean  citizens.]  Ir 

MispHtch  .Haul:  •  ■  .  r 

.\nd  I  hap|>en  to  know  that’s  not  going  to  be  k*!£l***'f  •I.''* 

the  last  dispatch  you  get  about  what  we  call  'hrough  44  of  the 

The  Union.  Another  ilispatch  about  it  is  going  We’d  be  glad  t 

to  bring  the  banners  out  on  every  front  page  in  credited  New  Yorl 

the  U.  S.  \.  and  wherever  men  enjo.v.  or  are  New  York 

dying  for,  the  freeslom  of  the  press.  That  dis-  details.  We  know 

patcli  is  going  to  liaAe  a  Washington,  D.  C.  date-  ||,p  long  lists  we’ 

line.  As  the.v  say  in  Montana  where  I  Ijegan  a.s  State  Depar 

a  cub: 


IT  DDES  PAY  TO  ADVERTISE 
UNION  NO^ 


*  *  •  Here’s  one  indication  of  John  0- 
Citizen’s  interest  in  Union  Now.  Perhaps 
you  saw  our  full-page  ad  in  the  New  York 
Times  where  we  came  out  for  immediate 
Federal  Union  with  the  six  democracies 
of  the  British  Commonwealth.  That  was 
on  July  15  when  a  lot  of  people  were 
giving  up  the  British  for  lost.  Yet  even 
then  we  received  enough  contributions 
from  a  lot  of  other  Americans — most  of 
whom  sent  a  dollar  or  less— not  only  to 
pay  for  that  ad  but  to  re-publish  the  ad 
in  other  papers,  whose  readers  sent  in 
more  contributions.  (We  have  always 
limited  our  financial  supporters  to  Amer¬ 
ican  citizens.)  In  the  first  month  we  re¬ 
ceived  support  from  Americans  scattered 
through  44  of  the  48  .States. 


I  >cc  yon  also  raise  some  questions,  and  I  don't  wonder  at  that.  After 
all.  I’ve  lieen  a  rejxirter  my.self  half  my  life. — and  a  Missourian  all  my 
life.  For  though  reareil  in  Montaiia.  1  was  born  a  Ali.ssourian.  And 
that  "show  me"  .spirit  found  .some  cause  to  grow  during  the  ‘iO-odd  years 
I  was  covering  assignments  at  home  and  in  F.urope,  .\sia  Minor,  .\frica, 
Latin  America,  for  papers  ranging  from  The  Daily  Missoulian  to  the 
I’liiladelpliia  Pnblu'  Leilger  ami  The  New  Y’ork  Times. 

I'm  as  prejudiced  as  you  are  in  favor  of  accurate  reixirting  and  informed 
tsiitorial  opinion.  None  of  us  likes  to  .s*‘e  any  newspaper  go  off  half-cocke<l. 
jiiinp  to  conclusions,  make  little  or  no  attenqit  to  check  liefore  it  charges.  We 
all  know  how  that  hurts  every  newspaper,  ami  hurts  a  profession  to  which 
we  re  proud  to  lielong.  one  that  has  its  share  of  heroes.  It's  not  that  sort 
of  thing  that  we  mean  by  freedom  of  the  press. 

It’s  hard  for  a  newspaiier  to  check  up  on  some 
thing.s — don’t  I  know!  But  I  know.  too.  it’s  easy 
^  ADVERTISE  paper  to  chei'k  up  on  us  Federal  Union¬ 

ists,  or  get  further  information  about  The  Union 
SO^  plan  and  how  it’s  getting  on.  To  know  how  easy 

it  is,  just  try. 


(Thin  Is  an  Invitation,  this  ad.) 

.\11  you  have  to  do  is  ask  us  anything — and  I 
mean  anything, — ^you  want  to  know  about  us. 
We’ll  be  glad  to  give  you  all  the  information  we 
<‘au — and  we’ve  got  nothing  to  hide  in  this  shop. 
Y'ou  can’t  please  us  more  than  by  giving  us  a 
chance  to  clear  up  anything  that’s  on  your  mind 
alxiut  us. 

Couple  of  ]K>inls  I’d  like  to  clear  up  for  some 
of  you  right  now.  One  is,  our  plan  for  Union 
Now,  whatever  its  faults  (I  don’t  mind  conced¬ 
ing  it’s  got  .some),  is  an  American  plan* 


There’s  News  in  Thai  Thar 
Union  Now 


Y’our  readers  are  going  to  lie  a.sking.  like  that  P 

Meinlier  of  Parliament,  for  full  di.si-ussion  liefore-  |l  pay  to  advertise, 

hand.  Nothing  would  plea.se  us  more.  Y’our 
readers  are  going  to  want  to  hear  still  more  aliout 
The  Union.  Just  cast  an  eye  at  the  Ixix  in  the 

center  liefore  you’re  through  and  your  readers  are  going  to  hear  more 
alsmt  it  till  The  Union  is  made.  We  don’t  mean  to  miss  that  deadline. 

Before  (niebliels  gets  all  the  press  under  him,  we  mean  to  lie  out  on  the 
street  with  The  Union  of  the  Free.  (Ami  you?)  We  predict  it  won’t  Ik- 
long  then  liefore  you’ll  find 

Hitler  in  the  Hellhox 

I’ve  already  g<il  a  hit  of  letters,  and  seen  a  lot  of  editorials  and  reviews 
that  show  many  of  you  want  to  know  and  tell  more  alxiut  Unhin  Now — 
the  IsKik.  the  prn|iosal,  the  movement.  .\ml  |iersonully  I  waul  to  us»- 
this  opportunity  to  thank  all  the  many  of  you  who  have  revieweil  my 
IsHik.  or  reporteii  my  talks,  or  given  .s|iace  to  the  movement.  I  do  appre¬ 
ciate  tile  high  level  of  fairness,  accuracy  and  understanding  the  newspa|H-r 
press  has  .shown  us. 


We’d  be  glad  to  have  you  or  your  ac¬ 
credited  New  York  representative  drop  in 
to  our  New  York  office  and  look  into  the 
details.  We  know  you’ll  be  impressed  by 
the  long  lists  we’ve  voluntarily  sent  the 
U.  S.  State  Department  giving  the  names 
and  addresses  of  all  those  who  responded 
to  our  ads  with  a  contribution.  And  the 
original  coupons,  many  with  messages 
written  on  or  accompanying  them,  will 
be  another  eye-opener. 


•  NO  SIX  VOTES  TO  OUR  ONE  IN  UNION  NOW 

Ullirr  day,  a  paper  (minor  one,  l*m  clad  to  say)  told  its  readers  that  I'nion  Now  is  a  British  srhenie 
to  rile  the  f.  S.  one  vote  and  the  British  six— one  e-eh  for  ( anarla,  the  fnlted  Kincdnin.  KIre.  I  nion  of 
South  .\friea,  .Australia  and  New  Zesiland.  Now,  I’ve  heen  rovering  international  eonferenees  for  l.V 
•'‘"'js.  and  alwa.vs  In  them  I'nrI*  Sam  gets  one  vote  end  the  British  I'ommonwealth  six.  That’s  the 
dlplomatlr  system  by  whirli  we  coverii  oiir  relations  with  the  British  now.  laaik  at  oiir  Defense  Board 
with  t'anad»—1  .*(0.000.000  Amerieans  xet  only  one  \ote.  the  same  as  1 1.000. (MNI  Canadians. 

That  editor  didn’t  realize  the  existinc  system  he  w' iiits  to  eontiniie  already  elves  the  British  six  votes 
to  our  one.  But  my  work  made  me  realize  it  lone  aeo,  and  one  reason  I  wrote  I  nion  Now  was  to  ahniish 
tliol  six-to-oiie  set-np.  Mad  that  erlitor  bothererl  to  eheek  lip  he  would  have  found  that  we  propose  to 
■iii'ke  votine  power  in  The  I'nion  proportionate  to  self-eovemine  popnlatiiHi,  as  in  any  Keileral  (  nion. 
I  nion  Now.  therefore,  elves  the  f.  S.  .\.  more  votes  in  The  I  uiiai  than  all  six  British  demoeraeies  put 
loeether. 

1.  ^*1.*''*’  '*'*’*  t  u***"  Coneress  has  ."(O  memhers,  on-  proposal  would  have  ‘it  elected  by  the  f.  S.  .\.,  It 

XI  'kT  *  "’’ciI  Kinedom,  .’(  each  for  Canada  and  .Australia.  ’J  each  for  Kire,  South  .Africa.  New  Zeoland. 
Maybe  that’s  why  that  Member  of  I’arliament  was  so  anxious  for  full  discussion  beforehand  of  I'nion 
n"t«is*n  the  I'.  S.  .A.  and  the  British.  He  couldn’t  b  •  e-  oecteil  to  understand,  as  a  New  A  orker  or  A  er- 
monter  would,  how  our  Federal  I'nion  system  Is  fair  to  all  states,  laree  or  small. 


pporters  to  Amec-  As  Ameriran  as  the  Fetleral 

Urst  month  we  re-  Constitution 

nericans  scattered  'j-jj,.  other  is  that  I  am  as  Amerii-an  myself  as 

deep  conviction  and  nearly  three  centuries  of 

c  o-  .\merican  foreliears  moving  West,  West.  West 

“  V Atu  tir  V our  Hr*  »  rtvi  .1  •  1 

„  _ <■**'•  make  one.  inals  the  mam  reason  why  Im 

psentative  drop  in  r  -n,  i-  ■  i  •  n  .•  .  .1  •  i 

and  look  into  the  Union,  and  giving  all  my  time  to  the  job 

I  lie  imnresHed  hv  Kctliiig  on  with  it  now  in  time  for  you  and  me 

luntarilv  sent  ihe  womenfolk  to  enjoy  it  before  the  kids  do. 

giving  the  names  is  just  carrying  oyerse^  tho.se  great 

ise  who  responded  of  Liberty  and  I  nion  Now  and  Uor- 

ikiiiinn  And  the  lus^’paralile  which  our  fathers 

.V  with  tnessaee..  Carried  lipfore  us  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Pacific 

.'.•vine  then,  ^ili  — which  our  generation  has  failed  so  far  to 

inxing  them,  will  r  .1  1  ,  n  i 

carry  further,  or  do  too  well  by. 

It  xvould  make  me  happy  to  offer  every  editor 
ise,  the  country  a  free  copy  of  “Union  Now,”  since 

it  gives  the  I’nion  plan  most  comprehensively  and 
shows  lietter  than  anything  else  how  nonsensical 
and  propagandistical  is  the  loose  assumption  that 
this  is  a  British  scheme.  But  the  publishers.  Harper  &  Bros.,  charge 
ii<-i.(M)  a  copy,  and  I  can't  get  one  free  now  myself,  though  I  wrote  the  liook. 

Of  course.  I’d  like  to  have  you  read  it,  but  I’m  not  asking  that  you  do — 
unless  you  have  liefore  you  some  story  about  Union  Now  that  is  obviously 
hurtful.  Then  I  do  think  you  should  check  up  first,  as  you  would  before 
]iubli.shing  any  other  injurious  story,  .\fter  all,  there’s  nothing  easier  to 

check  on  than  the  (xintents  of  a  iKHik.  It  never  goes  to  lied  or  turns  the 

butler  oil  you.  Me  keep  jiretty  late  hours,  too.  and 
We  haven't  any  butler,  either. 

So  there  s  nothing  at  our  end  to  .stop  you  from  writing,  wiring,  ringing 
or  visiting  us  at  Union  House.  10  East  40lh  Street,  New  Y'ork  City,  Murray 
Hill  .i-'iO.S.S.  .\nd  we  do  have  some  Ixioklets  and  leaflets  that  we’d  be 
glad  to  send  to  any  new.spaper  gratis.  We  charge  the  public  from  a  penny 
to  a  quarter  for  most  of  these,  a.s  one  means  of  financing  them,  and  the 
public  has  paid  for  all  but  a  small  fraction  of  the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  pieces  of  literature  we 
have  i.ssued.  Just  .say  the  wiiril  if  you  want  to  he 
piit  on  our  mailing  and  release  list.  For  we  don’t 
l«  a  British  srheme  lielieve  in  uselessly  cliillering  ytiur  desk  and 

ilom.  Kire.  lnion  of  waste-basket. 

h"'six'!*"''*VhaV’«  the  •'‘ball  lie  happy  to  answer  rei|Uests  not  only 

oiir  Defense  Board  for  general  but  for  specific  information.  Wc  hope 

to  hear  from  voii. 


Chairman.  Clearing  Center  far  I'nion  .Voir 
I'nion  House 

10  Easi  40th  Street,  New  York.  N.  Y. 


War  II  and  its  many  possible  re^rcus- 
RAHor  FArmrri  in  sions,  implications  and  possibilities 

Dener  r  ormoi  m  attention-pullers,  and  milUonf 

Modem  Papers  of  people  are  hungrier  than  usual  for 

continued  from  page  XLIV  news.  But  newspaper  circidation  fig- 
ures  were  on  the  way  up  before  the 
their  sight,  especially  the  average  per-  present  war  started,  and  the  better 
son  of  middle  life  or  older.  .  .  .  jobs  of  news  dispensmg  now  oemg 
“The  editor  or  advertiser  who  de-  done  by  our  better  newspap»ers  should 
liberately  sends  through  the  press  ma-  help  to  keep  those  figures  climbing 
terial  of  this  kind  may  sit  back  and  through  the  days  ahead, 
confidently  think  he  has  delivered  his  ■ 

message  to  the  world,  but  if  most  of 
the  people  can’t  read  it,  or  will  not  be 

bothered  even  to  try,  the  effort  is  NeWSpapGFS  MoSt 
futile  indeed.  ...  TT  X.  1  TT*:T*» 

“When  one  considers  the  amount  of  USOtUl  UTUliy 
space  that  a  burned  up  daily  in  repe-  continued  from  page  LX 

titious  stuff,  dashed  off  by  amateurs,  _ _ 

headltaes,  it  is  easy  to  bsUeve  that  ^ 

with  proper  editing  no  newspaper  ^ 

need  to  resort  to  6  point  to  gain  any  ^  the  daily  newspaper  is  to  re¬ 
legitimate  coverage  of  its  field.”  main  the  cornerstone  of  democracy, 

Today,  happily,  as  previously  stated,  must  continue  to  express  the  opin- 
more  and  more  newspapers — even  big  the  hopes,  the  fears,  sorrows, 

metropolitan  papers — are  adopting  ioys>  mistakes  and  triumphs  of  all 

larger  and  more  legible  body  faces.  I^^le.  It  must  continue  to  re- 

Through  the  years  the  Linotype  ^^^ws  as  it  de- 

News  campaigned  for  such  faces,  and  velops. 

optometrists,  opticians,  psychologists —  I  know  of  no  human  agency  capa- 

and  millions  of  grateful  readers —  ble  of  keeping  safe  the  sacred  herit- 
backed  it  up.  age  of  democracy  but  the  people 

Gradually,  publishers  and  editors  of  themselves.  The  daily  newspaper  is 


Operating  Unit  at  right 
is  the  fastest,  most  effi¬ 
cient  keyboard  for  large 
volume  straight  matter 
composition- 


switch  andthere  is  type! 
May  be  applied  to  90- 
channel  slug  line  cast¬ 
ing  machines  without 
side  magazines. 


Long  since  passed  the  experimental  stage, 

Teletypesetter  is  used  today  in  34  newspaper  plants, 
magazine  and  book  publishing  houses  in  America  — 
many  abroad. 

Increases  composing  machine  output  by  as  much  as 
50  to  100%. 

Has  fast,  touch-system  keyboard.  Operators  prepare 
tape  at  350  to  400  lines  per  hour. 

Gives  continuous — not  intermittent — production. 

Is  a  proven  money  saver  in  composing  room,  operat¬ 
ing  with  either  men  or  women,  in  open  and  union 
shops  and  for  local  copy  as  well  as  wire  use. 


the  high  spots  in  a  hurry  before  de-  publishers  find  common  ground  to- 
ciding  which  stories  to  read  in  detail,  day,  and  notwithstanding  the  indi- 
By  summations,  this  writer  does  not  vidualistic  manner  in  which  they  con- 
mean  mere  indexes.  Certain  surveys  duct  their  several  business  enter- 
have  shown  that  many  readers  pay  prises  in  a  highly  competitive  field 
little  if  any  attention  to  indexes,  but  they  are  as  one  in  expressing  pro- 
many  do  like  summations.)  foimd  gratitude 

Mere  PlehirM  Used  to  serve  a  comn 

More  are  nuining  week-end  sum-  Saw 

maries  of  the  week’s  news.  (Readers  y>«ld“ig  to  a  d 
like  to  take  a  brief  glance  backward  ^t  sees  there 
to  brush  up  on  certain  items  they  may  ™UTor. 
have  miss^  earlier  in 'the  week.) 

More  papers  are  going  in  for  at 
least  occasional  backgrounding  and  LESSON..  I 
interpreting  of  important  news.  (In 
these  complicated  times,  an  objec-  .  r  A  - 

tively  written  spot-news  story  does  “ 

not  always  sati^  the  reader.  He  f  ' 

wants  to  know  what  led  up  to  the  Those  who  ki 

happening  and  what  seems  likely  to  ^  , - -  - -- 

follow — and  he  likes  to  get  the  whole  the  tremendous  power  of  the 

works— the  spot  news,  the  back-  printed  word  is  dwp-seated  and  com- 
eround  and  the  interpretation — in  a  Polling.  I  Mve  been,  still  am,  and 


Since  1932,  Teletypesetter  has  paid  big  dividends  to 
users  in  increased  output,  lowered  costs  and  smoother 
operation. 

What  better  evidence  of  satisfaction  than  this? — Three 
out  of  every  four  users  have  ordered  additional  units! 

Illustrated  bulletin  and  detailed  information  sent 
promptly  on  request.  Teletypesetter  Corporation,  1490 
Wrightwood  Avenue,  Chicago,  Illinois. 


by  smashing  the 


Among  satisfied  users  are : 

C*ntrolla  Ev*fiinQ  S«iitin«l,C«ntrQllo,  III. 
D«catur  H*rold  and  Raviaw,  Dacofur*  III. 
E,  L.  Mandonholl,  Inc.,  Kontot  City,  Mo. 
Honelwlw  $tor«Bullatin,  Honolulu,  ^woil 
Jofforion  City  Poit-Tribuno,  Jofforton  City 
Copitol  Nowt,  Jofforton  City,  Mo. 
Iloyd  Hollittor,  Inc.,  Wilmotto,  III. 
Norman  Trontcript,  Normon,  Okie. 
Opdonsburg  Journal,  ^doniburg,  N.Y. 
Tho  Coloniol  Prots,  Inc.,  Clinton,  Mott. 
Tho  Cunoo  Prott,  Inc.,  Philodolphio,  Po. 
Tho  Dothan  Eoplo,  Dothan,  Alo. 

Tho  Evoninp  Loodor,  Corning,  N.  Y. 

Tho  Evoning  Tribuno,  Hornoll,  N.  Y. 

Tho  Guthrio  Rogittor-Nowt,  Guthrio, 
Oklohomo 


Tho  Hunftvlllo  Timot,  Hunttvillo,  Ala. 
Tho  Nowburgh'boocon  Nowt,  Nowburgh, 
Now  York 

Tho  Raloigh  Timot,  Roloigh,  N.  C. 

Tho  $olmo  Timot‘Journol,  Solma,  Ala. 
Tho  Wilmington  Stor^Nowt,  Wilmington, 
North  Corolino 

Tho  Woottor  Daily  Rocord,  Woottor,  O. 
Tho  York  Ditpotch,  York,  Po. 

Timo,  Incorporotod,  Now  York,  N.  Y. 
Vicktburg  Evoning  Pott,  Vicktburg,  Mitt. 
WollaWolloUnion-bullotin,WolloWolla, 
Wathington 

Wotorbury  Ropublican,Wotorbury  Amori* 
con,  Wotorbury,  Conn. 

Wotforn  Nowtpopor  Union,  Chicogo,  lll< 


that  have  been  coming  up  in  recent  has  disappeared:  they  haven’t  freedom 
years.  Right  now,  of  course.  World  of  the  press! 
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50  Groups  Back  Newspaper  Week 

SUPPORTING  AND  PROMOTING  the  first  observance  of 
National  Newspaper  Week,  Oct.  1-8,  is  one  of  the  largest 
groups  ever  to  put  its  collective  strength  behind  a  newspaper 
project.  As  reported  to  Editor  &  Publisher  this  week  by 
W.  N.  Hardy,  Newspaper  Week  chairman,  the  following  or¬ 
ganizations  are  participating: 


American  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association 

Bureau  of  Advertising,  AN  PA 
Pacific  Coast  Division,  Bureau  of 
Advertising,  ANPA 
National  Editorial  Association 
Newspaper  Representatives  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  New  York 
National  Newspaper  Promotion 
Association 

Adrertising  Federation  of  America 
American  Association  of  Advertis¬ 
ing  Agencies 

Newspaper  Advertising  Executives' 
As^iation 

California  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association 

Colorado  Press  Association 
Georgia  Press  Association 
Hoosier  State  Press  Association 
Illinois  Press  Association 
Michigan  Press  Association 
Kansas  Press  Association 
Ohio  Select  List 

New  Jersey  Press  Association 
New  York  Press  Association 
New  York  State  Publishers'  Associa- 
I  I  tion 

I  Ohio  Newspaper  Association 
OUahoma  Press  Association 
Oregon  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association 

Southern  Illinois  Editorial  Associa¬ 
tion 

Virginia  Press  Association 
Washington  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association 


INSPIRING  EXAMPLE 

CHARLES  SEYMOUR 
Pruiidunf,  Yale  University 
There  is  no  more  inspiring  example 
of  democracy  at  work,  than  an  honest, 

.  olert,  and  unfettered  press.  When  the 
!  shadow  of  dictatorship  fell  across  Eu¬ 
rope,  the  proper  function  of  its  news- 
1  papers  fell  with  it,  for  freedom  of  the 
Pross  is  a  foundation  stone  of  democ¬ 
racy  always  undermined  by  those 
the  overthrow  of  the  demo- 
•^tic  form  of  government.  Censor- 
*rop  of  the  news,  distortion  of  facts, 
propaganda  fed  into  a  controlled  press, 
•rot  only  prevent  Americans  from 
™wing  the  whole  story  about  Eu- 
and  Europeans  from  knowing 
I  TO  whole  story  about  America,  but 
I  also^event  Europeans  from  knowing 
ffluch  of  anything  about  their  own 
countries. 

in  America  it  is  different, 
rroedom,  whether  of  speech,  thought, 
or  action,  is  as  much  a  part  of  our 
TO  as  the  air  we  breathe.  We  must 
^  take  this  for  granted.  Our  fathers 
ooqueathed  us  more  than  simply  a 
nation  conceived  in  liberty.  TTiey 
us  a  sacred  trust,  which  is  now 
J^tened  from  all  sides — a  trust 
needs  defense. 

That  trust  is  a  working  democracy — 
oow  one  of  the  few  remaining  on  this 
earth. 

^0  preserve  it,  we  must  stamp 
O'#  whatever  menaces  our  free  insti- 
Especially  must  we  keep  our 
7^  free  of  prejudice.  Tliis  fre^om 
spends  upon  a  free  press,  coura- 
honest  in  criticism,  providing 
TO  news  without  fear  or  favor,  whose 
“v  censorship  is  self-applied. 


Newspaper  Representatives  Associa¬ 
tion  of  Chicago 

Newspaper  Representatives  Asso¬ 
ciation  of  San  Francisco 
Canadian  Weekly  Newspapers 
Association 
Canadian  Press 
Nebraska  Press  Association 
Louisiana  Press  Association 
Alabama  Press  Association 
American  Press  Association 
Mississippi  Press  Association 
Kiwanis  International 
Western  Newspaper  Union 
Gannett  Newspapers 
Scripps-Howard  Newspapers 


American  Society  of  Newspaper 
Editors 

Newspaper  Enterprise  Association 
Hearst  Newspapers 
Southern  Newspaper  Publishers' 
Association 

Del-Mar-Va  Press  Association 
Texas  Press  Association 
Arkansas  Press  Association 
Missouri  Press  Association 
Iowa  Press  Association 
New  England  Daily  Newspaper 
Association 

Wisconsin  Daily  Newspaper  League 


DUTY  OF  PRESS  TO  PEOPLE  ' 
DAVID  M.  GOODRICH 
President,  the  6.  F.  Goodrich  Company 
Great  institutions  stand  out  most 
strikingly  in  critical  times.  For  many, 
many  months  now,  the  United  States 
has  faced  one  of  the  most  crucial  pe¬ 
riods  in  its  history.  Grave  problems 
have  pressed  for  solution  in  bewilder¬ 
ing  succession.  In  these  days,  as  in 


every  other  era  in  our  history,  the 
press  of  America  is  faced  with  the 
duty  of  properly  discharging  its  re¬ 
sponsibility  to  the  people  of  this  coun¬ 
try.  The  destiny  of  the  American 
people  depends  to  an  important  degree 
upon  the  devotion  and  the  integrity 
with  which  the  press  discharges  this 
duty. 

If  we  as  a  nation  do  not  have  honest 
and  uncolored  facts  we  can  reach  no 
sound  conclusions. 

This  gives  the  press  both  a  unique 
power  and  a  unique  responsibility. 
Through  its  freedom — freedom  to  criti¬ 
cize,  to  recommend,  to  interpret  and, 
above  all,  to  present  the  plain  facts 
without  fear  or  favor — lies  our  best 
hope  of  svurvival  as  a  free  people. 

MAINTAINS  U.  S.  INSTITUTIONS 

I.  K.  STONE 

President,  Duplex  Printing  Press  Co. 

I  am  certainly  of  the  opinion  that 
the  freedom  of  the  press  to  express  it¬ 
self  without  restraint  in  editorial  col¬ 
umns  is  one  of  the  strongest  elements 
in  the  maintenance  of  oiur  American 
institutions. 


CARSTAIRS  CABOT  III,  tired  with  a  long  day  of  analyzing  his  invest¬ 
ments,  craved  a  bit  of  sea-breeze.  So  he  stepped  into  a  Rolls-Royce 
half  a  block  long,  murmured  “the  Beach  Club,  Robert,”  and  went  for 
a  ride. 

JOHN  SMITH,  wearied  with  office  routine  and  faintly  rebellious  of  his 
own  routine,  figured  a  roller  coaster  ride  and  a  hot  dog  might  vary 
the  monotony.  He  and  the  missus  and  their  '37  Ford  are  beachward 
bound,  too. 

JERRY  SULLIVAN  rassled  his  truck  through  traffic  all  day — but  his 
wife,  fed  up  with  house-wifery,  spoke  yearningly  of  the  beach.  What 
the  heck,  Jerry’s  a  good  guy — so  out  came  the  truck  again,  and  THEY 
went  for  a  ride! 


SO  THEY  ALL  BOUGHT  GASOLINE! 


leadership  in  ALL  income  groups  in 
Los  Angeles  assures  you  the  kind  of 
selling  coverage  you  need. 


The  moral  is  plain:  Regardless  of  in¬ 
come,  job,  or  social  stratum,  most  peo¬ 
ple  are  prospects  for  most  advertisers’ 
wares.  HERALD  AND  EXPRESS 

To  SELL  in  Los  An^olos,  You  Need  the  Paper  with 
GREATEST  COVERAGE  iN  ALL  INCOME  GROUPS! 


Regardless  of  WHAT  you  are  selling, 
regardless  of  WHAT  income  group 
your  message  seeks,  THE  HERALD 
AND  EXPRESS  gives  you  more  cov¬ 


erage  in  ALL  groups  in  the  Los  An¬ 
geles  ABC  City  Zone  than  any  other 
Los  Angeles  daily ...  a  fact  proved  by 
the  4- A  readership  survey! 


LOS  ANGELES  EVENING 

HERiLD’-EIPIlESS 


REPRESENTED  NATIONALLY  BY  PAUL  BLOCK  AND  ASSOCIATES 


of  keeping  the  press  financially^ 
pendent  through  advertising,  and{ 
applies  also  to  other  major  a| 
which  are  a  channel  of  news  andf 
torial  influence,  such  as  magaziaii 
radio,  and  also  outdoor  advetil 
which  has  always  been  generti^ 
its  contribution  of  free  poster  m 
for  the  publicizing  of  govemma 
formation  and  causes  of  charitw 
public  welfare. 

NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEK  is  Much  of  the  news  material  received  differentiates  it  somewhat  from  the  Of  course  advertising  is  a  con* 
an  important  occasion  in  focusing  from  advertisers  is  of  real  editorial  editorial  and  news  content  of  the  dal  undertaking;  its  aim  is  to 

attention  on  the  press,  especially  in  value  and  should  be  printed  if  offered  paper,  for  whose  dissemination  no  goods  in  as  great  a  volume  andi 

times  like  these  of  political  strife  and  without  any  pressure  of  advertising  price  is  paid  except  by  the  subscriber,  low  a  cost  as  possible,  and  must  i 
the  swift  happening  of  public  events,  patronage,  however  indirect;  otherwise  The  publisher  is  not  responsible  for  media  best  adapted  to  a  given  m* 
both  at  home  and  abroad.  The  people  it  would  be  a  menace  to  that  freedom  advertising  appeal,  excepting  to  keep  The  advertiser  is  free  to  spent 
of  this  country  need  to  know  quickly  which  is  the  heart  of  editorial  service  it  from  being  indecent  or  deceptive  or  money  as  he  chooses,  but  the  ad 

what  is  going  on,  what  leaders  think  to  the  public.  This  should  never  be  unfair  to  competitors.  The  social  or  tising  agency  which  spends  that  in 

economic  value  of  the  advertising  for  a  client  is  not  in  a  positia< 

does  not  concern  him.  The  advertiser  has  it  a  right  to  do  so  for  eve* 


Advertising  Closely  Related 
To  Freedom  of  the  Press 


By  JOHN  BENSON 

President,  American  Association  of  Advertising  Agencies 


themselves.  The  press  is  an  indis¬ 
pensable  channel  for  such  news  ser¬ 
vice.  It  reflects  every  day  in  tens  of 
millions  of  homes,  in  every  city,  ham¬ 
let  and  countryside,  a  realistic  picture 
of  people  and  events. 

People  need  more  than  the  news. 
They  need  to  have  it  observed  and 
interpreted  by  reporters  and  editors 
and  writers  who  are  in  a  position  to 
know  the  facts  and  point  out  their 
bearing  on  our  every  day  life,  as  well 
as  on  the  future  of  our  nation. 

Views  Depend  on  Readers 

This  is  being  done  through  a  daily 
circulation  of  forty  million  papers,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  thousands  of  week¬ 
lies  covering  small  town  and  rural 
population. 

There  is  some  editorial  bias  of 
course,  colored  by  the  views  of  the 
editor,  but  those  views  depend  di¬ 
rectly  on  the  views  of  the  readers 
since  it  is  his  job  to  know  and  meet 
them.  They  really  form  the  editorial 
policy  of  the  pajjer. 

The  news  itself  is  the  chief  source 
of  information  and  must  be  reliable 
and  true  to  hold  the  confidence  of 
readers,  without  which  no  newspaper 
could  long  survive. 

The  press  is  free  in  this  country,  not 
only  through  constitutional  provision, 
but  also  through  financial  independ¬ 
ence,  obtained  not  through  any  sub¬ 
sidies  by  business  or  Government,  but 
by  the  steady  revenues  derived  from 
advertising  so  broadly  contributed  as 
to  neutralize  the  influence  of  any  one. 
To  finance  the  heavy  expense  of  gath¬ 
ering  and  circulating  the  news,  there 
is  no  other  impartial  source  of  finan¬ 
cial  support  available  but  advertising 
and  subscribers. 

Freedom  of  the  press  is  a  precious 
safeguard  of  the  liberties  of  all  people. 
Without  it  no  democracy  could  long 
exist,  and  •no  people  could  be  self- 
governing.  In  all  dictatorships  there 
is  no  freedom  of  the  press  any  more 
than  there  is  freedom  of  the  ballot. 

It  has  existed  in  this  country  so  long 
that  people  take  it  for  granted,  as  they 
take  sunlight  and  rain.  This  is  a 
grave  danger.  There  is  nothing 
permanent  about  it.  It  depends  upon 
the  will  of  the  American  people,  alive 
and  alert  to  its  importance. 

Might  Be  Easily  Lost 

It  might  be  easily  lost  if  not  vigi¬ 
lantly  protected,  both  by  the  press 


One  Way  For  Publishers 
To  Make  the  Most  of 


NATIONAL  NEWSPAPER  WEEI 


That  way  is  .  .  .  insist  that  your  circulation  manager 
join  ICMA! 

After  all,  he  is  the  liaison  officer  between  your 
newspaper  and  the  public.  Upon  his  successful  opera¬ 
tions  depends  to  a  great  extent  the  success  of  your 
entire  newspaper  property. 

International  Circulation  Managers’  Association  was 
formed  for  the  sole  purpose  of  increasing  the  efficiency 
of  circulation  managers.  Through  exchange  of  ideas, 
by  making  helpful  suggestions  in  a  monthly  bulletin 
and  Annual  Book  of  Proceedings,  members  of  this 
organization  obtain  invaluable  information  on  all  phases 
of  circulation  management  and  promotion.  And  ICMA 
is  the  only  source  from  which  such  information  can  be 
obtained. 

Give  your  circulation  manager  the  advantages  that 
this  organization  provides  .  .  .  give  greater  significance 
to  "Newspaper  Week”  by  urging  him  to  join  ICMA 
NOW! 

Vi  rile  L.  W.  McFetridur.  Secretary-Treasurer, 

CO  •'The  World,”  Tol«a,  Okla.,  for  full 
a*  partirularN. 


Active  O0ice»  in 

Cleveland.  Toronto,  Rochc?«tcr,  St.  I.oul9, 
Delroit.  <!incinnati,  San  Francisco,  Dallaa, 


Flint 


